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LOVE'S LABOURS LOST.* 



VOL. III. B 



* Loyi*8 Labov&*8 Lost.] I have not hitherto discovered 
any novel on which this comedy appears to have been foonded; 
and yet the stocy of it has most of the features of an ancient ro- 
mance. StE£V£N8. 

I suspect that there is an error in the title of this ^Aay, which I 
believe, should be—'' Lotv'« Labours Loit" M. Mason. 
Love's Labonr^s Lost, I conjecture to have been written in 1594. 

Malonb. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED.* 



Ferdinand^ King of Navarre. 

Biron, 1 

Longaville^ > Lords, attending on the King. 

Dumain^ 3 

Boyet, i Lords, attending on the Princess of 

Mercade, y France. 

Don Adriano de Armado^ a fantastical Spaniard. 

Sir Nathaniel, a Curate. 

Holofemes, a Schoolmaster. 

Dull, a Constable. 

Costard, a Clown. 

Moth, Page to Armado. 

ji Forester. 

Princess of France. 

Rosaline, 1 

Maria, > Ladies, attending on the Princess. 

Katharine, ^ 

Jaquenetta, a country fVench. 

Officers and others. Attendants on the King and 

Princess. 

SCENE, Navarre, 



* Thh enumeratioD of the persons was made by Mr. Rowe. 

JOHNSOW. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. Navarre, ji Park, with a Palace in it. 
Enter the King^ Biron^ Lokgavillb^ and 

DUBftAIN. 

King. Let fame^ that all hunt after in their liyeSy 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs^ 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death; 
When^ spite of cormorant devouring time^ 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour^ which shall bate his scythe's keen edge^ 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors ! — ^for so you are. 
That war against your own affections. 
And the huge armv of the world's 
Our late edfct shall strongly stand in force : 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world; 
Our court shall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art 
You three, Bir6n, Dumain, and Longaville, 
Have sworn for three years' term to live with me. 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes. 
That are recorded in this schedule here : 
Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your names; 
That his own hand may strike his honour down 
That violates the smallest branch herein: 
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If you are arm'd to do, as sworn to do, 
Subscribe to your deep oath, and keep it too. 

Long, I am resolv'd : *tis but a three years' fast ; 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine : 
Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankVout quite the wits. 

Dum. My loving lord, Dumain is mortified ; 
The grosser manner of these world's delights 
He throws upon the gross world's baser slaves : 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die ; 
With all these ^ living in philosophy. 

Biron. I can but say their protestation over. 
So much, dear liege, I have already sworn. 
That is. To live and study here three years. 
But there are other strict observances : 
As, not to see a woman in that term ; 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there : 
And, one day in a week to touch no food ; 
And but one meal on every day beside ; 
The which, I hope, is not enrolled there : 
And then, to sleep but three hours in the night. 
And not be seen to wink of all the day ; 
(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 
And make a dark night too of half the day ;) 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there : 
O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep ; 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep. 

King. Your oath is pass'd to pass away from 
these. 

Biron. Let me say no, my liege, an if you please; 
I only swore, to study with your grace. 
And stay here in your court for three years' space. 

Long. You swore to that, Biron, and to the 
rest. 

Biron. By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in jest. — 

' !Vitk all these — ] i. e. the King, Bitod, &c. 
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What is the end of study ? let me know. 

King. Why^ that to know^ which else we should 
not know. 

Biran. Things hid and barr'd^ you mean^ from 
common sense ? 

King. Ay^ that is study's god-like recompense. 

Biran* Come on then^ I w^l swear to study so^ 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 
As thus, — To study where I well may dine. 

When I to feast expressly am forbid ; 
Or, study where to meet some mistress fine, 

When mistresses from common sense are hid : 
Or, having sworn too hard-a-keeping oath. 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
If study's gain be thus, and this be so, -) 

Study knows that, which yet it doth not know : > 
Swear me to this, and J will ne'er' say, no. J 

King. These be the stops that hinder study quite. 
And train our intellects to vun delight. 

Biran. Why, all delights are vain ; but that most 
vain. 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain : 
As, painfully to pore upon a book. 

To seek the light of^ truth; while truth the while 
Doth *£dsely blind * the eyesight of his look : 

Light, seeking light, doth light of li^ht beguile : 
So, ere you find where light in darknessTies, 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 
Study me how to please the eye indeed. 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 
Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed. 

And give mm light that was it blinded by.' 

* toMk truik the wkik 

Doth frlfldy bUmd ^ Fdiefy is here, and in many other 
places, the lame as diiAofief^/^ or /rfacAfroaM(y. 
^ fVko daxximg 90, thai ti/eskaUbe kUheed, 
And ghe kirn light that was it bUnded ^.] This passage is 
unnecessarily obscure; the meaning is, that w&n he dazxlts^ that 
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Study is like the hetven^s glorious sun. 

That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won. 

Save base authority from others* books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven*s lights. 

That give a name to every fixed star. 
Have no more profit of their shining nights, 

Than those ttiat walk, and wot not wluit they are. 
Too much to know, is, to know nought but rame ; 
And every godfather can give a name. 

King. How well he's read, to reason ag^st 
reading! 

Dum. Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding! 

Long. He weeds the com, and still Idts grow the 
weeding. 

Binm. Hie spring is near, when green geese are 
a breeding. 

Dum. How follows that? 

Biron. Fit in his place and time. 

Dum. In reason nothing. 

Biron. Something then in rhyme. 

Long. Biron is like an envious sneapine frost/ 
Inat bites the first-bom infants of the spring. 

Biron. Well, say I am ; why diould prowl sum- 
mer boast. 
Before the birds have any cause to sing ? 
Why should I joy in an abortive Urth ? 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 1 

Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows ;' j* 
But like of each thing, that in season grows. J 



u, has hb eye made weak, ht/fixmg his eye worn a fairer eye, thai 
fidrer rye 9haU he his heed, his directiom or hde^ar, tmd gice kirn 
kgkt that wi» hUnded by it. JoHirsoir. 

4 «— - sneaping/rof^,] To meap is to cheek, to rdmke. 

* ■ May s ntwfam^led shows;] By these tkaws the poet 
floeaiis Maygames, at which a maw would be ▼ery-iiowelcoine and 
unespected. It is oolya penphnns &r Mt^. 
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So you, to study now it is too late. 

Climb o'er the house to unlock the little gate. 

King. Well, »t you out :^ go home, Biron ; adieu I 

Biron. No, my good lord; I have sworn to stay 
with you : 
And, though I have for barbarism spoke more. 

Than for that angel knowledge you can say. 
Yet confident Vl\ keep what I have swore. 

And bide the penance of each three years* day. 
Give me the paper, let me read the same ; 
And to the M;rict'st decrees 1*11 write my name. 

King. How well this yielding rescues thee from 
shame ! 

Biron. l^Reads.^ Item, That 710 woman shall come 
within a mile of my court. — 
And hath this been proclaim*d ? 

Long. Four di^s ago. 

Biron. Let*8 see the penalty. 
[Reads.'] — On pain of losing her tongue. — 

Who devis*d this? 

Long. Marry, that did I. 

Biron. Sweet lord, and why ? 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread 
penalty. 

Biron. A dangerous law against gentility.^ 

[Reads.] Item, If any man be seen to talk with 
a woman within the term of three yearsj he shall en- 
dure such publick shame as the rest of the court can 
possibly devise. — 
This article, my liege, yourself must break ; 

For, wdl you know, here comes in embassy 
The French King's daughter, with yourself to 
speak, — 

A maid of grace, and c6mplete migesty, — 

ntyoii out:} To sit out, if a tena firom tbe cani-tsUs. 
geroui lam againit gentiU^.] ormiiaiii^. 
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About surrender-up of Aquitain 

To her decrepit^ sick, and bed-rid father : 
Therefore this article is made in vain^ 

Or vainly comes the admired princess hither. 
King. What say you^ lords ? why, this was quite 

forgot. 
Biron. So study evermore is over-shot ; 
While it doth study to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it should : 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
*ns won, as towns with fire ; so won, so lost. 
King. We must, of force, dispense with this de- 
cree; 
She must lie here' on mere necessity. 

Biron. Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three years* 
space: 
For every man with his affects is bom ; 

Not by might mastered, but by special grace :^ 
If I break faith, this word shall speak for me, 
I am forsworn on mere necessity. — 
So to the laws at large I write my name : 

[Subscribes. 
And he, that breaks them in the least de- 
gree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame : 

Suggestions ^ are to others as to me ; 
But, I believe^ although I seem so loth ; 
I am the last that will last keep his oath. 

* — — - lie here — "] Means reside hisie, in the same sense as an 
ambassador is said to lie leiger. 

* Not hy might mastered, Imt hy special grace:'] Biron, amidst 
his extravagancies, speaks with great justness against the foll^ of 
TOWS. They are made without sufficient regard to the variations 
of life, and are therefore broken by some unforeseen necessity. 
They proceed commonly from a presumptuous confidence, and a 
ialse estimate of human power. Johnson. 

' Suggestioni — -] Temptations. 
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But is there no quick recreation^ granted ? 
King. Ay, that there is : our court, you know, 
is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world's new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain : 
One, whom the musick of his own vain tongue 

Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony ; 
A man of complements,' whom right and wrong 

Have chose as umpire of their mutiny : 
This child of fancy,* that Armado hight,' 

For interim to our studies, shall relate. 
In high-bom words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, lost in the world's debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I ; 
But, I protest, I love to hear him lie. 
And I will use him for my minstrelsy.* 

Biran. Armado is a most illustrious wi^ht, 
A man of fire-new words,^ fashion's own knight. 
Long. Costard the swain, and he, shall be our 
sport; 
And, so to study, three years is but short 

Enter Dull, with a letter, and Costabd. 
Dtdl. Which is the duke's own person ? 

• gvick recreation — ] Lively sporty spritdy divenioii. 

^ A man of complements,'] Compliment, in Shakspeare's time^ 
did not signify, at least did not only signify vertxd civility, or 
[finises of coiiitesyy but, according to its original meaning, the 
trappings, or ornamental appendages of a character, in the same 
manner, and on the same principles of speech with accompHskment. 

^Tb^ child of fancy,'] T)mfantaMtkk. 

^ That Armado hight,] Who is called Armado. 

* And I mil use kirn for mv minstrelsy.^ i. e. I will make a 
minstrel of him, whose occupation was to relate fabulous stories. 

^ «— - fire-new words,"] i. e. words newly coined, new fiom 
the fixge. Fire-new, new off" the irons, and the Scottish exipreaskxi 
bren-new, have all the same origin. 
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Biron. This, fellow; What would'st ? 

Dull. I myself reprehend his own person, for I 
am his grace's tharborough : ® but I would see his 
own person in flesh and blood. 

Biron. This is he. 

DulL Signior Arme — Arme— commends you. 
There's villainy abroad ; this letter will tell you more. 

Cost. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching 
me. 

King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 

Biron. How low soever the matter, I hope in 
God for high words. 

Long. A high hope for a low having:^ Grod grant 
us mtience I 

Biron. To hear ? or forbear hearing ? 

Long. To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh mode- 
rately; or to forbear both. 

Biron. Well, sir, be it as the style shall give us 
cause to climb in the merriness. 

Cost. The matter is to me, sir, as concerning 
. Jaquenetta. The manner of it is, I was taken with 
the manner. 

Biron. In what manner ? 

Cost. In manner and form following, sir; all 
those three: I was seen with her in the manor 
house, sitting with her upon the form, and taken 
following her into the park; which, put together, is 
in manner and form following. Now, sir, for the 
manner, — it is the manner of a man to speak to a 
woman : for the form,— in some form. 

Biron. For the following, sir? 



tkarborough:'\ i. e» Tkirdharough, apeaceofficer^ alike 
in autboritv with a headborough or a constaUe. 

* J high hope for a hw lutving:] Though you hope for high 
words, and should have them, it will be but a low acquisition at 
best. 

* taken with the manner.] i. e. in the fiict. 
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Cost. As it shall follow in my correction; And 
God defend the right! 

King. Will you hear this letter with attention ? 

Biron. As we would hear an oracle. 

Cost. Such is the simplicity of man to hearken 
after the flesh. 

King. [Reads.] Great deputy^ the weVdrCs vice^ 
gererUy tmd sole dominator of Navarre^ my souTs 
eartKs God^ and body" s fostering patrony^ 

Cost. Not a word of Costard yet. 

King. So it is, — 

Cost. It may be so: but if he say it is so^ he is^ 
in telling true^ but so^ so. 

King. Peace. 

Cost. — be to me^ and every man that dares not 
fight! 

King. No words. 

Cost. — of other men's secrets, I beseech you. 

King. So it is, besieged with sable-coloured melof^ 
chohy I did commend the black-^ppressiug humour 
to the most wholesome physick of thy health-giving 
air\ andj as I am a gentleman, betook myself to 
walk. The time when? About the sixth hour; when 
beasts most graze, birds best peck, isnd men sit down 
to that nourishment which is called supper. So much 
for the time when : Now for the ground which ; which, 
I mean, I walked upon: it isycleped th/ park. Then 
for the place where ; where, I mean, fdsd encounter 
that obscene and most preposterous event, thatdraw^ 
ethjrom my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured ink, 
which here thou viewest, beholdest, survevest, or 
seest: But to the place, where,— It standeik norths 
north-east and by east from the west comer of thy 
curious'knotted garden :* TTiere did I see that low^ 
spirited swain, that base minnow of thy mirth^ 

*-i— curioiit-knotted gardm{\ Andent gardens abounded 
udth fignies of which the Unes iatemcted each other in many dt- 
Bcctiont. 
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. Cost. Me. 

King. — that unlettered small-knowing soul, 

Cost. Me. 

King. — that shallow vassal, 

Cost. Still me. 

King. — which, as I remember, hig/u Costard, 

Cost. O me ! 

King. — sorted and consorted, contrary to thy 
established proclaimed edict and continent canon, 
with — with, — with — but with this I passion to say 
wherewith. 

Cost. With a wench. 

King, -—-with a child of our grandmother Eve, 
a female \ or, for thy more sweet understanding, a 
voman. Him I (as my ever-esteemed duty pricks me 
on) have sent to thee, to receive the meed of punish^ 
ment, by thy sweet grace's qfficer, Antony Dull ; a 
man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and estima- 
tion. 

Dull. Me^ an't shall please you ; I am Antony Dull. 

King. For Jaquenetta, (so is the weaker vessel 
called, which 1 apprehended with the aforesaid swain J 
I keep her as a vessel of thy law* s fury \ and shall, 
at the least of thy sweet notice, bring her to trial. 
Thine, in all compliments of devoted and heart- 
burning heat of duty, 

Don Adriano ds Armabo. 

Biron. This is not so well as I looked for^ but the 
best that ever I heard. 

King. Ay, the best for the worst. But, sirrah, 
what say you to this ? 

Cost. Sir, I confess the wench. 

King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 

1 hate minnow of thy ndrth^ The base mtfifioip of thy 

mirth, is the contemptible little object that contributes to thy en- 
tertainment. 
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Cast. I do confess much of the hearing it^ but 
little of the marking of it 

King. It was proclaimed a year's imprisonment^ 
to be taken with a wench. 

Cost. I was taken with none, sir, I was taken 
with a damoseU 

King. Well, it was proclaimed damosel. 

Cast. This was no damosel neither, sir; she was 
a virgin. 

King. It is so varied too ; for it was proclaimed, 
virgin. 

Cast. If it were, I deny her virginity; I was 
taken with a maid. 

King. This maid will not serve your turn, sir. 

Cast. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 

King. Sir, I will pronounce your sentence; You 
shall fast a week with bran and water. 1 

Cast. I had rather pray a month with mutton and 
porridge. ' 

King. And Don Armado shall be your keeper. — 
My lord Biron, see him deliver'd o'er. — 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 

which each to ouier hath so strongly sworn. — 
[Exeunt Kin^, Longavillb, and Dumain. 

Biron. I'll lay my head to any good man's hat. 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn.— ^ 
Sirrah, come on. 

Cast. I suffer for the truth, sir : for true it is, I 
was taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true 
girl ; and therefore. Welcome the sour cup of pros- 
perity I Affliction may one di^ smile again, and till 
then. Sit thee down, sorrow ! [Exeunt. 
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SCENE n. 

Another part of the same. Armado's House. 

Enter Armado and Moth. 

Arm. Boy^ what sign is it^ when a man of great 
spirit grows melancholy ? 

Moth. A great sign^ sir, that he will look sad. 

Arm. Why, sadness is one and the self-same 
thing, dear imp. 

Moth. No, no; O lord, sir, no. 

Arm. How canst thou part sadness and melan- 
choly, my tender juvenal ? ^ 

Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the work- 
ing, my tough senior. 

Arm. Why tough senior? why tough senior? 

Moth. Why, tender juvenal ? why tender juvenal ? 

Arm. I spoke it, tender juvend, as a congruent 
epitheton, appertuning to thy young days, which 
we may nommate tender. 

Mom. And I, tough senior, as an appertinent 
title to your old time, which we may name tough. 

Arm. Pretty, and apt 

Moth. How mean you, sir; I pretty, and my 
saying apt ? or I apt, and my saying pretty ? 

Arm. Thou pretty, because little. 

Moth. Little pretty, because little? Wherefore 
apt? 

Arm. And therefore apt, because quick. 

Moth. Speak you thism my praise, -master? 

Arm. In thy condign praise. 

Moth. I will praise an eel with the same praise. 

Arm. What ? that an eel is ingenious ? 

my tender juvenal?] Juvenal is youth. 
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Moth. That an eel is quick. 

jfrm. I do say, thou art quick in answers: Thou 
heatest my blood. 

Moth. I am answered^ sir. 

j^rm. I love not to be crossed. 

Moth. He speaks the mere contrary^ crosses love 
not him.^ [jiside. 

Arm. I have promised to study three years with 
the duke. 

Moth. You may do it in an hour, sir. 

Arm. Impossible. 

Moth. How many is one thrice told ? 

Arm. I am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the spirit of 
a tapster. 

Moth. You are a gentleman, and a gamester, sir. 

Arm. I confess hoth ; they are both the varnish 
of a complete man. 

Moth. Then, I am sure, you know how much the 
gross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the base vulgar do call, three. 

Arm. True. • 

Moth. Why, sir, is this such a piece of study ? 
Nowhere is three studied, ere you'll thrice wink: 
and how easy it is to put years to the word three, 
and study three years in two words, the dancing 
horse will tell you.^ 

Arm. A most fine figure ! 

Moth. To prove you a cypher. [Aside. 

Arm. I will hereupon confess, I am in love : and, 
as it is base for a soldier to love, so am I in love with 
a base wench. If drawing my sword against the 
humour of affection would deliver me from the 



* »-— crosses Icfoe not hmj] By cro8tet be means money. 

* —— tkt dancing korse wUl Ult you."] Bankes's kortf, which 
play'd many remaruUe pranks^ and iaaUoded toby many writers 
oontemporaiy with Shak^wave. 

VOL. 111. C 
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probate thought of it, I would take desire prisoner, 
and ransom him to any French courtier for a new 
devised courtesy. I think scorn to sigh ; methinks, 
I should out-swear Cupid. Comfort me, boy : What 
great men have been in love ? 

Moth. Hercules, master. 

jimu Most sweet Hercules! — ^More authority, 
dear boy, name more; and, sweet my child, let 
them be men of good repute and carriage. 

Moth. Sampson, master : he was a man of good 
carriage, great carriage; for he carried the town- 
gates on his back, like a porter : and he was in love. 

jirm. O well-knit Sampson ! strong-jointed Samp- 
son ! I do excel thee in my rapier, as much as thou 
didst me in carrying gates. I am in love too> — 
Who was Sampson's love, my dear Moth ? 

Moth. A woman, master. 

Arm. Of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of all the four> or the three, or the two; 
or one of the four. 

Arm. Tell me precisely of what complexion ? 

Molh. Of the sea-water green, sir. 

Arm. Is that one of the ^ur complexions ? 

Moth. As I have read, sir; and the best of them 
too. 

Arm. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers:^ 
but to have a love of that colour, methinks, Samp- 
son had small reason for it. He, surely, affected her 
for her wit. 

Moth. It was so, sir ; for she had a green wit. 

Arm. My love is most immaculate white and red. 

Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, are 
masked under such colours. 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 

^ Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers:] An allusion to jea- 
lousy, or perhaps to the green wiUow. 
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» 

Moifu My father's wit^ and my mother's tongue, 
assist me I 

jirm. Sweet invocation of a child ; most pretty, 
and pathetical ! 

Moth. If she be made of white and red, 
Her faults will ne'er be known ; 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred. 

And fears by pale-white shown : 
Then, if she fear, or be to blame. 

By this you shall not know ; 
For still her cheeks possess the same. 
Which native she doth owe.* 
A dangerous rhyme, master, against the reason of 
white and red. 

j^rm. Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and 
the Beggar? 

Moih. The world was very guilty of such a ballad 
some three ages since : but, I think, now 'tis not to 
be found ; or, if it were, it would neither serve for 
the writing, nor the tune. 

jirm. I will have the subject newly writ o'er, that 
I may example my dinession^ by some mighty pre- 
cedent. Boy, I do love that country gin, that I 
took in the park with the rational hind Costard; she 
deserves well. 

Moth. To be whipped ; and yet a better love than 
my master. [j^sidem 

Arm. Sing, boy ; my spirit grows heavy in love. 
Moth. And that's great marvel, loving a light 
wench. 

Arm. I say, sing. 

Moth. Forbear till this company be past. 

* Which native $he doth owe.] i. e. of which the is naturally 

* -— «- my ^Ugresnon «-] Digression on this occasioo lignifiet 
the act of going oat of the right way, trantgremon. 

C 2 
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Enter Dull, Costard, and jAauENBTTA. 

Dull. Sir, the duke's pleasure is, that you keep 
Costard safe : and you must let him take no delight, 
nor no penance ; but a* must fast three days a-week : 
For this damsel, I must keep her at the park ; she is 
allowed for the day-woman. Fare vou welL 

j4rm. I do betray myself with blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq. Man. 

jirm. I will visit thee at the lodge. 

Jaq. That's hereby.* 

jirm. I know where it is situate. 

Jaq. Lord, how wise you are ! 

jlrm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jaq. With that face ?* 

Arm. I love thee. 

Jaq. So I heard you say. 

jirm . And so farewell. 

Jaq. Fair weather after you ! 

Dull. Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

[Exeunt Dull and Jauubmbtta. 

Arm. Villain, thou shalt fast for thy of!ences, ere 
thou be pardoned. 

Cost. Well, sir> I hope, when I do it, I shall do 
it on a full stomach. 

Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Cost. I am more bound to you, than your fellows, 
for they are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm. Take away this villain ; shut him up. 

Moth. Come, you transgressing slave ; away. 

Cost. Let me not be pent up, sir ; I will fast, be- 
ing loose. 



'for the day-woman.] i. e. for the datry^maid, 
* That's hereby.] i,t.(u it may happen. 
^ JVith that facef] 'Phis cant phrase has oddly lasted till the 
present time. 
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Moth. No^ sir; that were fast and loose: thou 
shalt to prison. 

Cost. Well^ if ever I do see the merry days of 
desolation that I have seen, some shall see — 

Moth. What shall some see? 

Cost. Nay nothings master Moth, but what they 
look upon. It is not for prisoners to be too silent in 
their words; and, thererore, I will say nothing: I 
thank God, I have as little patience as another 
man ; and, therefore I can be quiet. 

[Exeunt Moth and Costabd. 

Arm. I do affect^ the very ground, which is base, 
where her shoe, which is baser, guided by her foot^ 
which is basest, doth tread. I shall be forsworn, 
(which is a great argument of falshood,) if I love: 
And how can that be true love, which is falsely at- 
tempted? Love is a £uniliar; love is a devil: uiere 
is no evil angel but love. Yet Sampson was so 
tempted; and he had an excellent strength : yet was 
Solomon so seduced; and he had a very sood wit. 
Cupid*s butt-shaft^ is too hard for Herciues' club, 
and therefore too much odds for a Spaniard*s rapier. 
The first and seccmd cause will not serve my turn; 
the passado he respects not, the duello he regards 
not: his disgrace is to be called boy; but his glory 
is, to subdue men. Adieu, valour! rust, n4)ierl 
be still, drum I for your manager is in love; yea, 
he loveth. Assist me some extemporal god of rhyme^ 
for, I am sure, I shall turn sonnetea*. Devise wit; 
write pen ; for I am for whole volumes in folio. 

[Exit. 

qfeet'^'] i. e. ]o?e. 

batt.tik^ .—3 i. e. an amyw to shoot at hf^f with. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. Another part of the same. A Pavilion 

and Tents at a distance. 

Enter the Princess of France, Rosalins, Mabia, 
Kathabins, Boyet, Lords, and other Attend- 
ants. 

Boyet. Now, madam, summon up your dearest 
spirits : ^ 
Consider who the king your father sends ; 
To whom he sends ; and what's his embassy : 
Yourself, held precious in the world's esteem ; 
To parley with the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe. 
Matchless Navarre ; the plea of no less weight 
Than Aquitain ; a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace. 
As natiire was in making graces dear. 
When she did starve the general world beside. 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 

Prin. Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but 
mean. 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise ; 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 
Not utter'd by base sale of chapmen's tongues: 
I am less proud to hear you tell my worth. 
Than you much willing to be counted mse 
In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 
But now to task the tasker, — Good Boyet, 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 

• — your dearest spirits:^ Dear^ in our author's language^ 
has many shades of meaning. In the present instance and the 
next, it appears to signify-^^cf/f most pauxrjvl. Stkbvbns. 
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Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
TIU painful study shall out-wear three years. 
No woman may approach his silent court: 
Therefore to us seemeth it a needful course, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates. 
To know his pleasure ; and in that behalf. 
Bold of your worthiness,^ we single you 
As our best- moving fair solicitor: 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of Frdnce, 
On serious business, craving quick despatdi, 
Imp6rtunes personal conference with his grace. 
Haste, signify so much ; while we attend. 
Like humbly-visagM suitors, his high will. 

Boyet. IVoud of employment, willingly I go. 

{Exit. 

Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours is so. — 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
Hiat are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke ? 

1 Lord. Longaville is one. 

Prin. Know you the man ? 

Mar. I know him, madam ; at a marriage feast, 
Between lord PeriTOrt and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Falconpridge solemnized. 
In N(»rmandy saw I this Longaville : 
A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed ; 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms : 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 
Hie only, soil pf his fair virtue's gloss, 
(If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil,) 
Is a sharp wit match*d with too blunt a will ; 
Whose «lge hath power to cut, whose will still wills 
It should none spare that come within his power. 

Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike; is*t so? 

Mar. They say so most, that most his humours 
know. 



' Bold qf jfovr wortkiMtss^ i. e. coi^eni of it. 
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Prin. Such sfaort-liv'd wits do wither as they 
grow. 
Who are the rest? 

Kath. The yoong Dumain, a well-acooinplish*d 
youth. 
Of all that virtue love for virtue lov*d : 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill i 
For he hath wit to make an ill shape good. 
And shape to win grace though he had no wit 
I saw him at the diuce Alenqon*s once; 
And much too little^ of that good I saw. 
Is my report, to his great worthiness. 

Ras. Another of these students at that time 
Was there with him : if I liave heard a truth, 
Biron they call him ; but a merrier man. 
Within tne limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour*s talk withal : 
His eye b^ets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expositor,) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales> 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet imd voluble is his discourse. 

Priru God bless my ladies 1 are they all in love; 
That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise ? 

Afar. Here comes Boyet 

Re-enter Botbt. 

Prin. Now, what admittance, lord? 

Boyet. Navarre had notice of your fair approach ; 

* And tmtck too Uitle, Sec] i. e. And my report of the good I 
saw, u much too little command to hii great worthlneai. 
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And he, and hU competitors in oath,^ 
Were all addressed ^ to meet you, sentle lady. 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have leamt; 
He rather means to lodge yoa in the fieU, 
(like one that comes here to besirae his court,) 
Than seek a dispensation for his oam. 
To let you enter his unpeopled house. 
Here comes Navarre. [The Ladieg matk. 

Enter King, Loitgavillb, Dvicaiv, Bibok, 4md 

Attendants. 

King. Fair princess, welcome to the court of 
Navarre. 

Prin. Fair, I eive you back agidn ; and, welcome 
I have not yet: the roof of this court is too high to 
be yours ; and welcome to the wild fields too b^ to 
be mine. 

King. You shall be welcome, madam, to my court. 

Prin. I will be welcome then ; conduct me thither. 

King. Hear me, dear lady; I have sworn an oath. 

Prin. Our Lady help my lord ! he'll be forsworn. 

King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my will. 

Prin. Why, will shall break it; will, and nothing 
else. 

King. Your ladyship is ignorant what it is. 

Prin. Were my lord so, his ignorance were wise^ 
Where' now his knowledge must prove ignorance. 
I hear, your grace hath sworn-out house-keeping: 
Tis deadly sin to keep that oath, my lord. 
And sin to break it : 
But pardon me, I am too sudden-bold ; 
To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. 
Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my comings 

* -^^ oompet^ibofB m oeik,'] i. 6. iuiliMciritfl. 
■ fl^er« «// addresi'd — ] To eddrat u to iMrq^ere. 
^fVkert-^'i <i^Ami» hoe used for wAerew. 
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And suddenly resolve me in my suit. 

[Gives a paper. 

King. Madam, I will, if suddenly I may. 

Prin. You will the sooner, that I were away; 
For you'll prove peijur'd, if you make me stay. 

Biron. Did not I dance with you in Brabant onoe ? 

Ros. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once'? 

Biron. I know, you did. 

Ras. How needless was it then 

To ask the question ! 

Biron. You must not be so quick. 

Res. 'Tis 'long of you that spur me with such 
questions. 

Biron. Your wit's too hot, it speeds too fast, 'twill 
tire. 

Ros. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Biron. What time o' day ? 

Ros. The hour that fools should ask. 

Biron. Now fair befall your mask ! 

Ros. Fair fall the face it covers ! 

Biron. And send you many lovers ! 

Ros. Amen, so you be none. 

Biron. Nay, then will I be gone. 

King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thousand crowns ; 
Being but the one half of an entire sum. 
Disbursed by my father in his wars. 
But say, that he, or we, (as neither have,) 
Receiv'd that sum ; yet there remains unpaid 
A hundred thousand more; in surety of the which. 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. 
Although not valued to the money's worth. 
If then the kin^ your father will restore 
But that one half which is unsatisfied. 
We will give up our right in Aquitain^ 
And hold fair friendship with his majesty. 
But that, it seems, he little purposeth, 
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For here he doth demand to have repaid 

An hundred thousand crowns ; and not demands. 

On payment of a hundred thousand crowns^ 

To have his title live in Aquitain ; 

Which we much rather had depart withal/ 

And have the money by our father lent. 

Than Aquitain so gelded as it is. 

Dear princess, were not his requests so far 

From reason's yielding, your fair self should make 

A yielding, 'gainst some reason, in my breast. 

And go well satisfied to France again. 

Prin. You do the king my father too much 
wrong. 
And wrong the reputation of your name. 
In so unseeming to confess receipt 
Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 

King. I do protest, I never neard of it ; 
And, if you prove it, I'll repiay it back. 
Or yield up Aquitain. 

Priru We arrest your word :— 

Boyet, you can produce acquittances. 
For such a sum, from special officers 
Of Charles his father. 

King. Satisfy me so. 

Boyet. So please your grace, the packet is not 
come. 
Where that and other specialties are bound ; 
To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 

King. It shall suffice me : at which interview. 
All liberal reason I will yield unto. 
Mean time, receive such welcome at my hand. 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness : 
You may not come, fair princess, in my gates; 



deport 
sjmoDjinoat. 
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But here without you shall be so receivM^ 

As you shall deem yourself lodged in my hearty 

Though so denied tair harbour in my house. 

Your own good thoughts excuse me, and &re- 

wdl: 
To-morrow shall we visit you again. 

Prin. Sweet health and fair desires consort your 

grace! 
King. Thy own wish wish I thee in every place! 

[^Exeuni King and ms Train. 
Biran. Lady^ I will commend you to my own 

heart. 
Ros. *Pray you, do my commendations ; I would 
be glad to see it. 

Biron. I would, you heard it groan. 

Ros. Is the fool sick ? 

Biran. Sick at heart 

Ros. Alack, let it blood. 

Biran. Woiild that do it good i 

Ros. My physick says, I. 

Biron. Will you prick*t with your eye ? 

Ros. No paynty^ with my knife. 

Biron. Now, God save uiy life 1 

Ros. And yours from long living ! 

Bhran. I cannot stay thaULSgiving. [^Retiring. 

Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word : W hat lady is that 

same? 
Boyet. The heir of Alenqon, Rosaline her 

name. 
Dum. A gallant lady 1 Monsieur, fiu« you well. 

[Exit. 
Long. I beseech you a word; What is she m the 

white? 
Bayet. A woman sometimes, an you saw her in 
the light. 

^ Kofoynt^ A negation borrowed from the Finench. 
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Long. Perchfltnoe^ light in the light: I desire her 

name. 
Boyet. She hath but one for herself; to desire 

that^ were a shame. 
Long. Pray you, sir, whose dau^ter ? 
BoyeU Her mother's, I ha^e heu-d. 
Lmg. 6od*s blessing on your beard ! 
Boyet. Good sir, be not offended: 
She is an heir of Falconbridge. 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 
She is a most sweet lady. 

Boyet. Not unlike, sir; that may be. 

\Exit LoHG. 
Biron. What's her name, in the cap r 
Boyeu Katharine, by good hap. 
Biron. Is she wedded, or no? 
Boyet. To her will, sir, or so. 
Biron. You are welcome, sir; adieu! 
Boyet. Farewell to me, sir, and welcome to you. 

[Exit BtfLOV.''-^Ladies unmask. 

Mar. Tliat last is Biron, the merry mad-cap 

lord; 

Not a wond with him but a jest 

Boyet. And every jest but a word. 

Prin. It was well done of you to take him at his 

word. 
Boyet. I was as willing to grapple, as he was to 

board. 
Mar. Two hot sheeps, many I 
Boyet. And wherefore not ships ? 

No sneep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your 
lips. 
Mar. You sheep, and I pasture; Shall that finish 

the jest? 
Boyet. So you grant pasture for me. 



Mar. Not so, gentle beast; 



[Offering to kiss her. 
Not so. 
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My lips are no common, though several they be.*. 

Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 

Mar. To my fortunes and me. 

Prin. Good wits will be jangling: but, gentles^ 
agree: 
The civil war of wits were much better used 
On Navarre and his book-men ; for here 'tis abused. 

Boyet. If my observation, (which very seldom 
lies,) 
By the heart's still rhetorick, disclosed with eyes, 
Eteceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 

Prin. With what? 

Boyet. With that which we lovers entitle, af- 
fected. 

Prin. Your reason ? 

Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make their 
retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire : 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impressed. 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed : 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see,^ 
Did stumble with haste in his eye-sight to be ; 
All senses to that sense did make their repair, 
To feel only looking on fairest of fair : 
Methought, all his senses were lock'd in his eye^ 
As jewels in chrystal for some prince to buy; 
Who, tend'ring their own worth, from where they 

were glass'd. 
Did point you to buy them, along as you pass'd. 

^ My hpa art no common, though several they hcl A pfagr on 
the wcnrd several, which, besides its ordinary significatioD cisepa' 
rate, distinct, likewise signifies in onindosed lands, a certun por- 
tico of ground appropriated to either com or meadow, adj<miing 
the common field. 

^ His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see,"] Although the 
expression in the text is extremely odd, I take the sense of it to 
be that his tongue emcied the quickness qf his eyes, and straoe to be 
as rapid in its utta-ance, as they in their perception. Stxxtxws. 
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His face*8 own margent did quote such amazes^ 
That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes : 
rU give you Aquitain, and all that is his. 
An you give him for my sake but one loving kiss. 
Prira. Come, to. our pavilion : Boyet is dispos*d^ 
Boyet. But to speak that in words, which his eye 
hath disclosed : 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, 
By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 
Ros. Thou art an old love-monger, and speak*st 

skilfully. 
Mar. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news 

of him. 
Ros. Then was Venus like her mother ; for her 

father is but grim. 
Boyet. Do you hear, my mad wenches ? 
Mar. No. 

Boyet. What then, do you see ? 

Ros. Ay, our way to be gone. 
Boyet. You are too hard for me. 

iExeunt. 

ACT III. 

SCENE L Another part of the same. 

Enter Arm ado and Moth. 

Arm. Warble, child ; make passionate my sense 
of hearing. 

Moth. Concolinel ^ [Singing. 

Arm. Sweet airi — Go, tenderness of years; take 
this key, give enlargement to the swain, bring him 
festinately hither;^ I must employ him in a letter to 
my love. 

' CoMcolmei — ] Here is apparently a song lost : in the old 
oomedies, the songs are fieqoently omitted, 
fcsdnately kitker;} i. e. hastily. 
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Moth. Master^ will you win your love with a 
French brawl ?* 

Arm. How meanest thou ? brawling in French ? 

Moth. Noy^my complete master: but to jig off 
a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with your 
feet,^ humour it with turning up your eye-lids; 
sigh a note, and sing a note ; sometime through the 
throat, as if you swallowed love with singing love ; 
sometime through the nose, as if you snuned up 
love by smelling love ; with your hat penthouselike, 
o'er the shop of your eyes ; with your arms crossed 
on your thin belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a spit ; 
or your hands in your pocket, like a man after the 
old painting ; and keep not too long in one tune, 
but a snip and away : These are complements, these 
are humours; these betray nice wenches — ^that 
would be betrayed without these ; and make them 
men of note, (do you note, men ?) that most are 
affected to these. 

Arm. How hast thou purchased this experience ? 

Moth. By my penny of observation.^ 

Arm. But O, — but O, — 

Moth. — ^the hobby-horse is forgot. 

Arm. Callest thou my love, hobbv-horse ? 

Moth. No, master; the hobby-norse is but a 
colt, and your love, perhaps, a hackney. But have 
you forgot your love r 

Arm. Almost I had. 

Moth. Negligent student ! learn her by heart. 

Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy. 

Moth. And out of heart, master : all those tliree 
1 will prove. 

..«» a Frtnch brawl?] A hngtA is a kind of dance, peifaapi 
what we now call a cotilUm. 

> cananr to it xoith yoiur feet,'] Canary was the name of 

a ipritely nimbfe dance. 

* By my penny of oAienwihofi.l The allusion is to the fiunous 
old piece, adled a Fennrwwrtk of Wit, 
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Arm. What wilt thou prove ? 

Moth. A man, if I live; and this^ by, in, and 
without, upon the instant : By heart you love her, 
because your heart cannot come by her: in heart you 
love her, because your heart is in love with her ; and 
out of heart you love her, being out of heart that 
you cannot enjoy her. 

Arm. I am all these three. 

Moth. And three times as much more, and yet 
nothing at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain ; he must carry me 
a letter. 

Moth. A message well sympathised ; a horse to be 
embassador for an ass ! 

Arm. Ha, ha ! what sayest thou ? 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass upon 
the horse, for tie is very slow-gaited : But I go. 

Arm. The way is but short ; away. 

Moth. As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 
Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow ? 

Moth. Minimi, honest master ; or rather, master, 
no. 

Arm. I say, lead is slow. 

Moth. You are too smft, sir, to say so : 

Is that lead slow which is fir'd from a gun ? 

Arm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric^ ! 
He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he : — 
I shoot thee at the swain. 

Moth. Thump then, and I flee. 

\_Exit. 

Arm. A most acute juvenal ; voluble and free of 
grace! 
By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy 

face: 
Most rude melanchol v, valour gives thee place. 
My herald is retum'd. * 

VOL. III. D 
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Re-enter Moth and Costard. 

Moth. A wonder^ master ; here's a Costard broken* 

in a shin. 
Arm. Some enigma, some riddle: come, — ^thy 

r envoy ;* — begin. 
Cost. No egma, no riddle, no P envoy ; no salve 
in the mail, sir :^ O, sir, plantain, a plain plantain ; 
no r envoy y no r envoy , no salve, sir, but a plantain ! 
Arm. By virtue, thou enforcest laughter; thy 
silly thought, my spleen ; the heaving of my lungs 
provokes me to ridiculous smiling : O, pardon me;, 
my stars! Doth the inconsiderate take salve for 
r envoy, and the word, P envoy, for a salve ? 

Moth. Do the wise think them other? is not 
r envoy a salve ? 

Arm. No, page : it is an epilogue or discourse, 
to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been siun. 
I will example it : 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee. 
Were still at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral : 'Now the P envoy. 

Moth. I will add the P envoy : Say the moral again. 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee. 

Were still at odds, being but three : 

Moth. Until the goose came out of door, 

And stay'd the odds by adding four. 

Tf*tf a Costard broken — ] i. e. a head. 
Tenvoy)] The V envoy b a terai borrowed from the old 
Erench poetiy. It appeared alwa3r8 at the head of a few con- 
cluding verses to each piece, which either served to convey the 
moral, or to address the poem to some particular person. It was 
frequently adopted by the ancient English writers. 

* -— — no Mohe in the mail, sir:] What thb can mean, is not 
easily discovered: if mail for a packet or bag was a word then m 
use, no salve in the mail may mean, no salve in the mountebank's 
bu^t Or, perhaps we should read— 410 MOJtvc in them all, mr. 
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Now will I b^n your mcMral^ and do you follow 
with mv remoy. 

Trie fox, the ape, and the humble-bee. 
Were still at odds, being but three : 
Arm. Until the goose came out of door. 

Staying the odds by adding four. 
Moth. A good r envoy y ending in the goose; 
Would you desire more ? 

Cost. The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, 
that*s flat :— 
Sir, your pennyworth is good, an your goose be 

fat.— 
To sell a bargain well, is as cunning as fast and 

loose: 
Let me see a fat t envoy ; ay, that's a fat goose. 
Arm. 0)me hither, come hither: How did this 

argument begin? 
Moth. By saying that a Costard was broken in a 
shin. 
Then caird you for the F envoy. 

Cost. True, and I for a plantain ; Thus came your 
argument in ; 
Then the boy*s fat tenvoy^ the goose that you 

bought; 
And he ended the market 

Arm. But tell me; how was there a Costard 
broken in a shin ? 

Moth. I will tell you sensibly. 
Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it. Moth; I will 
speak that V envoy. 

I, Costard, running out, that was safely within. 
Fell over the threshold, and broke my shin. 
Arm. We will talk no more of this matter. 
Cost. Till there be more matter in the shin. 
Arm. Sirrah Costard, I will enfranchise thee. 
Cost. O, marry me to one Frances ; — ^I smell some 
t envoy, some goose, in this. 

D2 
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Arm. By my sweet soul, I mean, setting thee at 
liberty, enfreedoming thy person; thou wert im- 
mured, restrained, captivated, bound. 

Cost. True, true ; and now you will be my pur- 
gation, and let me loose. 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, set thee from dur- 
ance ; and, in lieu thereof, impose on thee nothing 
but this: Bear this significant to the country maid 
Jaquenetta: there is remuneration; [Giving him 
money.'] for the best ward of mine honour, is, re- 
warding my dependents. Moth, follow. [Exit. 

Mo^i Like the sequel, L^ — Signior 0)stard, 
adieu. 

Cost. My sweet ounce of man's flesh ! my incony 
JewP [Exit Moth. 

Now will I look to his remuneration. Remune- 
ration! O, that's the Latin word for three farthings: 
three farthings — remuneration. — Wkats the price of 
this inkle? a penny: — No, Til give you a remunera^ 
tion: why, it carries it. — Remuneration! — ^why, it 
is a fairer name than French crown. I will never 
buy and sell out of this word. 

Enter Biron. 

Biron. O, my good knave 0)stard ! exceedingly 
well met. 

Cost. Pray you, sir, how much carnation ribbon 
may a man buy for a remuneration ? 

Biron. What is a remuneration ? 

Cost. Marry, sir, half-penny farthing. 

Biron. O, why then, three-farthings-worth of 
silk. 

Cost. I thank your worship : God be with you ! 

• Ukt the sequel, J.] Alluding to the sequel of any story. 
' — ^ my incony Jew!] Incony or kony in the noith, signifies^ 
fine, delicate — as a kony thing, a fine thing. 
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Biron. O, stay, slave ; I must employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my £ivour, good my knave^ 
Do one thing for me that I shall entreat. 

Cast. When would you have it done, sir ? 

Biron. O, this afternoon. 

Cost. Well, I will do it, sir: Fare you well. 

Biron. O, thou knowest not what it is. 

Cost. I shall know, sir, when I have done it. 

Biron. Why, villain, thou must know first. 

Cost. I will come to your worship to-morrow 
morning. 

Biron. It must be done this afternoon. Hark, 
slave, it is but this ; — 

The princess comes to hunt here in the park. 
And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her 

name. 
And Rosaline they call her : ask for her ; 
And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This seaPd-up counsel. There's thy guerdon;" go. 

[Gives him money. 

Cost. Guerdon, — O sweet guerdon ! better than 
remuneration; eleven-pence farthing better: Most 
sweet guerdon ! — I will do it, sir, in print.^ — Guer- 
don — ^remuneration. [Exit» 

Biron. O! — And I, forsooth, in love! 1^ that 
have been love's whip ; 
A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 
A critick ; nay, a night-watch constable ; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy. 
Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! ^ 
This wimpled,* whining, purblind, wayward boy; 

• — guerdon ;] i. e. reward. 

' ■ M pint.'] i. e. exactly, with the utmost nicety. 
' — #0 magnificent!] i.e, glorying, boasting. 

* 7iw wimpled,] The iMffip^e was a hood or veil which fell over 
thefioe. 
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This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid; 

Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. 

Dread prince of plackets,^ king of codpieces. 

Sole imperator, and great general 

Of trotting paritors,* O my little heart ! — 

And I to be a corporal of his field,* 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop!^ 

What? I! Hove! I sue! I seek a wife! 

A woman, that is like a German clock. 

Still a repairing ; ever out of frame ; 

And never going aright, being a watch, 

But being watch'd that it may still go right ? 

Nay, to be peijur'd, which is worst of all ; 

And, among three, to love the worst of all ; 

A whitely wanton with a velvet brow. 

With two pitch balls stuck in her face for eyes ; 

Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed. 

Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard : 

And I to sigh for her ! to watch for her I 

To pray for her! Go to; it is a pla^e 

That Cupid will impose for my neglect 

Of his almighty dreadful little might. 

Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and groan ; 

Some men must love my lady, and some Joan. 

[Exit. 

^ Dread prince of plackets J A placket is a petticoat. 

* Cf trotting paritors,] An apparitor, or paritor, is an officer 
of the Bishop's court, who carries out citations; as citations are 
most frequently issued for fornication, the paritor is put under 
Cupid's government. 

^ And 1 to be a corporal of his field,] A corporal of the field was 
employed as an aide-de-camp is now, in taking and carrying to 
and fix) the directions of the general, or other ^ higher offioen 
of the field. 

' And wear his colours /f'Ae n tumbler's hoop!] Tumblers* hoopa 
are to this day bcxmd round with ribbands of various colours. 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I. Another part of the same. 

Enter the Princess^ Rosalinb^ Maria^ Katha- 

BINB9 B0TBT9 Lords, Attendants, and a Forester. 

» 

Prin. Was that the king, that spurred his horse 
so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill ? 

Boyet. I know not ; but, I think, it was not he. 

Prin. Whoe'er he was, he show'd a mounting 
mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we shall have our despatch ; 
On Siaturday we will return to Fftoce. — 
Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush. 
That we must stand and play the murderer in ? 

For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 
A stand, where you may make the fairest shoot. 

Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that shoot. 
And thereupon thou speak'st, the fairest shoot. 

For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so. 

Prin. What, what? first praise me, and again 
say, no? 
O short-liv'd pride ! Not fair ? alack for woe ! 

For. Yes, madam, fair. 

Prin. Nay, never paint me now ; 

Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glass, take this for telling true ; 

[Giving him money. 
Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 

For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 

Prin. See, see, my beauty will be sav'd by merit. 
O heresy in fair, fit for these days ! 
A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise.-^ 
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But come, the bow : — Now mercy goes to kill. 

And shooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I save my credit in the shoot : 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do't ; 

If wounding, then it was to show my skill. 

That more for pnuse, than purpose, meant to kill. 

And, out of question, so it is sometimes ; 

Glory grows guilty of detested crimes ; 

When, for fame's sake, for praise, an outward part. 

We bend to that the working of the heart : 

As I, for praise alone, now seek to spill 

The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill. 

Boyet. Do not curst wives hold that self-sove- 
reignty 
Only for praise' sake, when they strive to be 
Lords o'er their lords ? 

Prin. Only for praise : and praise we may afford 
To any lady that subdues a lord. 

Enter Costard, 

Prin. Here comes a member of the common- 
wealth. 
Cost. Grod dig-you-den^ all! Pray you, which is 
the head lady? 

Prin. Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the r^t 
that have no heads. 

Cost. Which is the greatest lady, the highest \ 
Prin. The thickest, and the tallest. 
Cost. The thickest, and the tallest ! it is so ; truth 
is truth. 
An your waist, mistress, were as slender as my wit, 
Oneof these maids' girdles for your waist should be fit. 
Are not you the chief woman ? you are the thickest 
here. 

' God digryou'den'^'] A cxnruption of-^-Crod give you good 

CV€H. 
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Prin. What's your will, sir ? what's your will ? 

Cost. I have a letter from monsieur Biron, to one 
lady Rosaline. 

Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter; he's a good friend 
of mine: 
Stand aside, good bearer. — Boyet, you can carve; 
Break up this capon.^ 

Boyet. I am bound to serve- — 

This Tetter is mistook, it importeth none here ; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 

Prin. We will read it, I swear: 

Break the neck of the wax, and every one give ear. 

Boyet. [Reads.] By heaven, that thou art fair, 
is most infallible \ true, that thou art beauteous \ 
truth itself, that thou art lovely: More fairer than 
fair, beautiful than beauteous \ truer than truth it^ 
self, have commiseration on thy heroical vassal! 
The magnanimous and most illustrate king Cophe- 
tua set eye upon the pernicious and indubitate beggar 
Zenelophon ; and he it was that might rightly say, 
veni, vidi, vici; which to anatomize in the vulgar, 
(0 base and obscure vulgar!) videlicet, he came, 
saw, and overcame: lie came, one; saw, two; over» 
came, three. Who came? the Iting; fVhy did he 
come? to see; Why did he see? to overcome: To 
wJiom came fie? to the beggar; What saw he? the 
beggar; Who overcame he? the beggar: The con- 
elusion is victory; On whose side? the hinges: the 
captive is enriched; On whose side? the beggars: 
The catastropfie is a nuptial; On whose side? The 
king's? — no, on both in one, or one in both. I am 
tlie king; for so stands the comparison: thou the 
beggar; for so witnesseth thy lowliness. Shall I 
command thy love? I may: Shall I enforce thy love? 

* Break up this capm.^ i. e. open this letter. Our poet uses 
this metaphor, as the French do their pauUt; which signifies both 
a young fowl and a love-letter. 
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/ could: Shall I entreat thy lave? IwilL fVhat 
shalt thou exchange for rags? robes; For tittles j 
titles ; For thyself, me. Thus, expecting thy reply, 
I profane my lips on thy foot, my eyes on thy pic- 
ture, and my heart on thy every part. 

Thine, in the dearest design of industry, 

Don Adriano de Armado. 

Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 

'Gainst thee, thou lamh, that standest as his prey ; 
Submissive fall his princely feet before, 

And he from forage will incline to play : 
But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repasture for his den. 

Prin. What plume of feathers is he, that indited 
this letter ? 
What vane? what weather- cock? did you ever hear 
better ? 

Boyet. I am much deceived, but I remember the 
style. 

Prin. Else your memory is bad, going o'er it ere- 
while.^ 

Boyet. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps 
here in court; 
A phantasm, a Monarcho, and one that makes sport 
To the prince, and his book-mates. 

Prin. Thou, fellow, a word : 

Who gave thee this letter ? 

Cost. I told you ; my lord. 

Prin. To whom shouldst thou give it ? 

Cost. From my lord to my lady. 

Prin. From which lord, to which lady ? 

Cost. From my lord Biron, a good master of mine ; 
To a lady of France, that he cml'd Rosaline. 

nrewhile,'] Just now; a little while ago. 
a Monarcho;'] The allusion b toa &ntastical character of 
the time. 
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Prin. Thou hast mistaken his letter. G)me9lords9 
away. 
Here, sweet, put up this; 'twill be thine another 
day. [Exit Princess and Train. 

Boyet. Who is the suitor? who is the suitor? 
Ros. Shall I teach you to know ? 
BoyeL Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Ros. Why, she that bears the bow. 

Finely put off! 
Boyet. My lady goes to kill horns ; but, if thou 
marry. 
Hang me by die neck, if horns that year mis- 
carry. 
Finely put on ! 
Ras. Well then, I am the shooter. 
Boyet. And who is your deer? 

Ros. If we choose by the horns, yourself: come 
near. 
Finely put on, indeed ! — 
Mar. You still wrangle with her, Boyet, and she 

strikes at the brow. 
Boyet. But she herself is hit lower: Have I hit 

her now ? 
Ros. Shall I come upon thee with an old saying, 
that was a man when king Pepin of France was a 
little boy, as touching the hit it ? 

Boyet. So I may answer thee with one as old, 
that was a woman when queen Guinever^ of Britain 
was a little wench, as touching the hit it. 

Ros. Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, [Singing. 

Thou canst not hit it, my good man. 
Boyet. jin I cannot, cannot, cannot. 
An I cannot, another can. 

[Exeunt Ros. and Kath. 



quiem Gnmecer ^ ThU was king Arthur's queen^ not 
orer famooM for fidelity to ha husband. 
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Cost. By my troth, most pleasant i how both did 

fit it! 
Mar. A mark marvellous well shot ; for they both 

did hit it. 
Boyet. A mark! O, mark but that mark; A 
mark, says my lady ! 
Let the mark have a prick in't, to mete at, if it maybe. 
Mar. Wide o' the bow hand!^ Ffaith your hand 

is out. 
Cost. Indeed, a' must shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er 

hit the clout.* 
Boyet. An if my hand be out, then, belike your 

hand is in. 
Cost. Then will she get the upshot by cleaving 

the pin. 
Mar. Come, come, you talk greasily,* your lips 

grow foul. 
Cost. She's too hard for you at pricks, sir; chal- 
lenge her to bowl. 
Boyet. I fear too much rubbing; Good night, 
my good owl. 

[Exeunt Boyet and Maria. 

Cost. By my soul, a swain ! a most simple clown! 

Lord, lord ! how the ladies and I have put him down ! 

O' my troth, most sweet jests I most incony vulgar 

wit! 
When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as it 

were, so fit. 
Armatho o' the one side, — O, a most dainty man ! 
To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan ! 
To see him kiss his hand ! and how most sweetly a' 
will swear! — 



' Wide o* the how kandf] i. e. a good deal to the left of the 
mark ; a term still retained in modem archery. 

* — the clout.] ITie clout was the white mark at which 
archers took aim. The pin was the wooden nail that upheld it. 
you talk greasily^] i« c* grossly. 
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And his page o* t* other side, that handful of wit ! 
Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit ! 
Sola, sola ! [^Shouting within. 

[Exit CosTAKi}, running. 



SCENE IL 

The same. 

Enter Holofernes/ Sir Nathaniel, and Dull. 

Nath. Very reverent sport, truly; and done in 
the testimony of a good conscience. 

Hoi. The deer was, as you know, in sanguis, — 
blood ; ripe as a pomewater,^ who now hangeth like 
a jewel in the ear of cosh, — ^the sky, the welkin, 
the heaven; and anon falleth like a crab, on the 
face of terra, — ^the soil, the land, the earth. 

NatL Truly, master Holofemes, the epithets are 
sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least : But, sir, 
I assure ye, it was a buck of the first head. 

HoL Sir Nathaniel, hand credo. 

Dull. *Twas not a haud credo ; *twas a pricket 

HoL Most barbarous intimation! yet a kind of 
insinuation, as it were, in via, in way, of explica- 
tion; Jacere, as it were, replication, or, rather, 
ostentare, to show, as it were, his inclination, — after 
his undressed, unpolished, uneducated, unpruned, 
untrained, or rather unlettered, or, ratherest, un- 
confirmed fashion, — ^to insert again my haud credo 
for a dfeen 



' Enfer Holofenies,] By Hdofonies is designed a pedant and 
schodmaster of our author's time, one John Florio, a teacher of 
the Italian tongue in London, who has given us a small dictionaiy 
of that language under the title of A World if Words. 

' -^ ripe as a pomewater,] A species of apple formerly much 
esteemed. Mo/w Carhomria. 
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Dull. I said, the deer was not a haud credo ; 'twas 
a pricket. 

Hoi. Twice sod simplicity, bis coclus! — ^O thou 
monster ignorance, how derormed dost thou look ! 

Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that 
are bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it 
were; he hath not drunk ink: his intellect is not 
replenished ; he is only an animal, only sensible in 
the duller parts ; 
And such barren plants are set before us, that we 

thankful should be 
(Which we of taste and feeling are) for those parts 

that do fructify in us more than he. 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet^ 

or a fool. 
So, were there a patch ® set on learning,, to see him 

in a school : 
But, omne bencj say I ; being of an old father's mind^ 
Many can brook the weather ^ that love not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book-men : Can you tell by 
your wit. 
What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's not 
five weeks old as yet ? 
Hoi. Dictynna, good man Dull ; Dictynna, good 
man Dull. 

Dull. What is Dict)nina ? 

Nath. A title to Phoebe, to Luna, to the moon. 
Hoi. The moon was a month old, when Adam 
was no more ; 
And raught not^ to five weeks, when he came to 

fivescore. 
The allusion holds in the exchange.* 

Dull. 'Tis true indeed ; the collusion holds in the 
exchange. 

• — a patch — "] Patch, or low fellow. 

• And raught not — ^ i. e. reached not. 

' The allwnon holds in the exchange,'] i. e. the riddle is as good 
when I use the name of Adam, as when I use the name of Cain. 
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HoL Grod comfort thy capacity ! I say^ the allu- 
sion holds in the exdiange. 

DulL And I say the pollusion holds in the ex- 
diange; for the moon is never but a month old: 
and I say beside, that 'twas a pricket that the prin- 
cess kiUM. 

HoL Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal 
epitaph on the death of the deer ? and, to humour 
the ignorant, I have call'd the deer the princess kiird, 
a pricket. 

Nath. Perge, good master Holofernes, perge; 
so it shall please you to abrogate scurrility. 

HoL I will something affect the letter;'* for it 
argues facility. 

T%e praiseful princess pierced and pricVd a pretty 
pleasing pricket ; 
Some say J a sore ; but not a sore, till now made 
sore with shooting. 
TTte dogs did yell; put I to sore, then sorel jumps 
from thicket ; 
Or pricket, sore, or else sorel ; the people Jail a 
hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes Jifty sores ; 

sore L! 
Of one sore I an hundred make, by adding but one 
more L. 
Nath. A rare talent! 

DulL If a talent be a claw, look how he claws 
him with a talent.' 

HoL This is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; 
a foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, 
shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, re- 
volutions : these are begot in the ventricle of me- 
mory, nourished in the womb of pia mater ; and 

« 2Soci the letter;'] lliatis, I will practise alliteration. 

daws him with a taletit.'] i. e. flatten him. 
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deliver'd upon the mellowing of occasion : But the 
gift is good in those in whom it is acute, and I am 
thankful for it. 

Nath, Sir, I praise the Lord for you ; and so may 
my parishioners ; for their sons are well tutor'd by 
you, and their daughters profit very greatly under 
you: you are a good member of the common- 
wealth. 

Hoi. Meherclej if their sons be ingenious, they 
shall want no instruction : if their daughters be ca- 
pable, I will put it to them: But, vir sapit, qui 
pauca loquitur : a soul feminine saluteth us. 

Enter Jaquenetta and Costard. 

Jaq. Grod give you good morrow, master person. 

Hoi. Master person, — quasi pers-on. And if one 
should be pierced, which is the one ? 

Cost. Marry, master schoolmaster, he that is 
likest to a hogshead. 

Hal. Of piercing a hogshead! a good lustre of 
conceit in a turf of earth ; fire enough for a flint, 
pearl enough for a swine: 'tis pretty; it is well. 

Jaq. Good master parson, be so good as read me 
this letter ; it was given me by Costard, and sent me 
from Don Armatho : I beseech you, read it. 

Hoi. FaustCj precor gelidd quando pecus omne 
sub umbrd 
Ruminat, — and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan! 
I may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice : 

Finegia, Ftnegia, 



Chi non te vedcj ei non te pregia. 

Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan ! Who understandeth 
thee not, loves thee not. — Ut, re, soly la, miy fa. — 
Und^r pardon, sir, what are the contents ? or, rather, 
as Horace says in his — What, my soul, verses ? 
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NatK Ay, sir, and very learned. 
HoL Let me hear a staff, a stanza, a verse ; Lege^ 
domine. 

Nath. If love make me forsworn, how shall I 

swear to love ? 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty 
vowed ! 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee Til faithful 
prove ; 
Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like 

osiers bowed. 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 
eyes; 
Where all those pleasures live, that art would 
comprehend : 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall 

suffice; 
Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee 
commend : 
All ignorant that soul, that sees thee without 
wonder; 
(Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts 
admire ;) 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his 
dreadful thunder. 
Which, not to anger bent, is musick, and sweet 
fire. 
Celestial, as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wron^. 
That sings heaven's praise with such an earthly 

tongue ! 
HoL You find not the apostrophes, and so miss 
the accent: let me supervise the canzonet. Here 
are only numbers ratified; but, for the elegancy, 
facility, and golden cadence of poesy, caret. Ovi- 
dius Naso was the man: and why, indeed, Naso; 
but for smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fan- 
cy, the jerks of invention? Imitari, is nothing: so 

VOL. III. E 
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doth the hound his master, the ape his keeper^ the 
tired horse ^ his rider. But damosella virgin^ was 
this directed to you ? 

Jaq. Ay, sir, from one Monsieur Biron,* one of 
the strange queen's lords. 

Hoi. I will overglance the superscript. To the 
snow-white hand of the most beauteous Lady Rosa- 
line. I will look again on the intellect of the letter, 
for the nomination of the party writing to the person 
written unto : 

Your Ladyship^s in all desired employment^ Biron. 
Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with 
the king ; and here he hath framed a letter to a se- 
quent of the stranger queen's, which, accidentally, 
or by the way of progression, hath miscarried. — Tnp 
and go, my sweet ; deliver this paper into the royal 
hand of the king ; it may concern much : Stay not 
thy compliment; I forgive thy duty; adieu. 

Jaq. Grood Costard go with me. — Sir, Grod save 
your life! 

Cost. Have with thee, my girl. 

\_Exeunt Cost, and Jxa. 

Nath. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, 
very religiously ; and, as a certain father saith 

Hoi. Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear co- 
lourable colours.^ But, to return to the verses; 
Did they please you, sir Nathaniel ? 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hoi. I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain 
pupil of mine; where if, before repast, it shall 
please you to gratify the table with a grace, I will, 

^ — the tired horse — ] The tired horse was the horse adorned 
with ribbands, — ^The &unous Bankes*8 horse so often alluded to. 

* j4tf, sir, from one Monsieur Biron,'] Shakspeare forgot himself 
in this passage. Jaquenetta knew nothing of Biron, and had said, 
just bdbre, that the letter had been " sent to her from Don 
Arroatho, and given to her by Costard." 

colourable coUnws.l i. e. specious appearances. 
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on my privilege I have with the parents of the fore* 
said child or pupil^ undertake your ben venuto; 
where I will prove those verses to be very unlearned^ 
neither savouring <^ poetry^ wit, nor invention: I 
beseech your society. 

Nath. And thank you too : for society^ (saith the 
text,) is the happiness of life. 

Hoi. And, certes,^ the text most infallibly con- 
cludes it. — Sir, [To Dull.] I do invite you too; 
you shall not say me, nay: pauca verba. Away; 
the gentles are at their game, and we will to our re- 
creation. [Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

Another part of the same. 

Enter Bibon, with a paper. 

Biron. Ttie king he is hunting the deer; I am 
coursing myself: they have pitched a toil ; I am toil- 
ing in a pitch ;^ pitch that defiles; defile! a foul 
word. Well, Set thee down, sorrow ! for so they 
say, the fool said, and so say I, and I the fool. 
Well proved, wit ! By the lord^ this love is as mad 
as Ajax : it kills sheep ; it kills me, I a sheep : Well 
proved again on my side ! I will not love : if I do, 
hang me ; i*faith, I will not. O, but her eye, — by 
this light, but for her eye, I would not love her; 
yes, for her two eyes. Well, I do nothing in the 
world but lie, and lie in my throat. By b^ven, I 
do love : and it hath taught me to rhyme, and to be 
melancholy ; and here is part of my rhyme, and here 
my melancholy. Well, she hath one o* my sonnets 

oertesj i. e. certainly, in troth. 

/ am toUmg in a fdtck;'] Alluding to lady Rosaline's 
oomi^exioii^ ^i4x> u &oagh the whole play represented as a black 
beau^. 

b2 
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already; the clown bore it, the fool sent it^ and the 
lady hath it: sweet clown, sweeter fool, sweetest 
lady! By the world, I would not care a pm (f the 
other three were in : Here comes one with a pqwr; 
God give him grace to groan ! [Gets up into aitee. 

Enter the King, with a paper. 

• 

King. Ah me! 

Biron. [Aside.'] Shot, by heaven! — ^Proceed, 
sweet Cupid; thou hast thumped him with thy Inrd- 
bolt under the left pap : — Ff^th secrets. — 

King. [Reads.] So sweet a hiss the golden sun 
gives not 

To those fresh morning drops upon the rase. 
As thy eye-beamSi when their fresh rays have smote 

The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows: 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 

Through the transparent bosom of the deep. 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light s 

Thou shin St in every tear that I do weep : 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee, 

So ridest thou triumphing in my woe; 
Do but behold the tears that swell in me. 

And they thy glory through thy grief will show : 
But do not love thyself; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glasses, and still make me weep. 
O queen of queens, how far dost thou excel! 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal telL^^ 

How shall she know my griefs ? FU drop the paper; 
Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he comes here ? 

[Steps aside. 

Enter Longaville, with a paper. 

What, Longaville ! and reading ! listen, ear. 

Biron. Now, in thy likeness, one more fool, ap- 
pear I [Aside. 
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Long. Ah me ! I am forsworn. 
Biron. Why, he comes in like a peijure,' wearing 
papers. [Aside. 

King. In love, I hope ; Sweet fellowship in shame ! 

[Aside. 
Biron. One drunkard loves another of the name. 

[Aside. 
Long. Am I the first that have been perjur d so ? 
Biron. [Aside."] I could put thee in comfort; 
not bv two, that I know : 
Thou mak'st the triumviry, the comer-cap of so- 
ciety, 
TThe shape of love's Tyburn that hangs up simpli- 
city. 
Long. I fear, these stubborn lines lack power to 
move : 
sweet Maria, empress of my love ! 
These numbers will I tear, and write in prose. 
Biron. [Aside^ O, rhjhnes are guards on wanton 
Cupid's nose : 
Disfigure not his slop.^ 
Long. This same shall go. — 

[He reads the sonnet. 
Did not the heavenly rhetorich of thine eye 

(^Gainst whom the world cannot hold argU" 
mentfj 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury f 

FowSy for thee broke j deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore ; butj I will prove. 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 

Thy grace being gaind, cures all disgrace in 
me. 

• — ke comei in like a perjure,'] The punishment of perjury 
b to wear on the breast a pan^ expressing the crime. 

' Disfigure not his slop. J This alludes to the usual tawdry dress 
o£ Cupid^ when he appeared on the stage. 
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Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is: 
Then thou, fair sun, which on my earth dost 
shine, 
Exhatst this vapour vow ; in thee it is : 

If broken then, it is no fault of mine; 
If by me broke, What fool is not so wise. 
To lose an oath to win a paradise? 
Biron. [^Aside.l This is the liver vein,* which 
makes nesh a deity ; 
A green goose, a goddess : pure, pure idolatry. 
God amend us, Grod amend ! we are much out o*the 
way. 

Enter Dumain, with a paper. 

Long. By whom shall I send this? — Company! 
stay. [Stepping aside. 

Biron. [Aside.'] All hid, all hid,^ an old infant 
play: 
Like a demi-god here sit I in the sky. 
And wretched fools* secrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More sacks to the mill 1 O heavens, I have my wish ; 
Dumain transformed : four woodcocks in a dish ! 
Dum. O most divine Kate ! 
Biron. O most prophane coxcomb ! 

[Aside. 

Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye ! 

Biron. By earth she is but corporal ; there you 

lie. [Aside. 

Dum. Her amber hairs for foul have amber 

coted.* 
Biron. An amber-colour*d raven was well noted, 

[Aside. 

* — the liver vein,'] The liver was anciently supposed to be 
die seat of love. 

^ All hid, all hid,"] The children*s cry at hide and seek, 

* — amber coted.] llie word here intended^ though mispelled, 
is quoted, which signifies observed or regarded, both here and in 
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Bum. As upri^ 88 the cedar. 
Biron. Stoop, I say; 

Her shoulder is with child. [/iside. 

Dum. As fair as day. 

Biron. Ay, as some days ; but then no sun must 
shine. [jiside. 

Dum. O that I had my wish! 
Long. And I had mine I 

L/iside. 
King. And I mine too, good Lord I [/iside. 

Biron. Amen, so I had mine : Is not that a £ood 
word ? [jiside. 

Dum. I would forget her ; but a fever she 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember'd be. 
Biron. A fever in your blood, why, then inci- 
sion 
Would let her out in saucers ; ^ Sweet misprision I 

\jiside. 
Dum. Once more FU read the ode that I have 

writ. 
Biron. Once more FU mark how love can vary 
wit. [j^side. 

Dum. On a day, (alack the day I) 

Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom, passing fair. 
Playing in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind. 
All unseen, ^gan passage ^nd ; 
That the lover, sick to death, 
fVisKd himself the heavens breath. 



every pboe when it ocean in these plajrs ^ and the meaning is, that 
wmber itseif it regarded as foul, when compared with ker hair. 
* ■ ■ ttXy, then incision 

Would let her out in saucers;'] It was the ftshion among the 
young gallants of that age, to stab themselves in the arms, or else- 
where, in order to drink their mistress's health, or write her nanie 
in their blood, as a proof of their passion. 
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Air J quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so ! 
But alachy my hand is sworn, 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
FoWf alachj for youth unmeet ; 
Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Do not call it sin in me. 
That I amforsworn for thee : 
Thou for whom even Jove would swear, 
Juno but an Ethiop were ; 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love. — 

This will I send; and something else more plain. 
That shall express my true love's fasting pain. 
O, would the King, Biron, and Longaville, 
Were lovers too ! Ill, to example ill. 
Would from my forehead wipe a peijur'd note ; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 

Long. Dumain, [advancing.'] thy love is far from 
charity. 
That in love's grief desir'st society : 
You may look pale, but I should blush, I know. 
To be o'erheard, and taken napping so. 

King. Come, sir, [advancing.] you blush; as his 
your case is such ; 
You chide at him, offending twice as much : 
You do not love Maria ; Longaville 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile ; 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bosom, to keep down his heart. 
I have been closely shrouded in this bush. 
And mark'd you both, and for you both did 

blush. 
I heard your guilty rhymes, observ'd your fashion ; 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your pas- 
sion: 
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Ah me ! says one ; O Jove ! the other cries ; 
One, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes : 
You would for paradise break faith and troth ; 

[To Long. 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 

[To DuMAINi. 

What will Bir6n say, when that he shall hear 
A faith infringed, which such a zeal did swear? 
How will he scorn ? how will he spend his wit ? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it ? 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, 
I would not have him know so much by me. 

Biron. Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy. — 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee pardon me : 

[Descends from the tree. 
Good heart, what grace hast thou, thus to re- 
prove 
These worms for loving, that art most in love ? 
Your eyes do make no coaches ;^ in your tears. 
There is no certain princess that appears : 
You'll not be peijur'd, 'tis a hateful thing; 
Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting. 
But are you not asham'd ? nay, are you not. 
All three of you, to be thus much o'ershot ? 
You found his mote ; the king your mote did see ; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 
O, what a stene of foolery I have seen. 
Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and of teen!' 
O me, with what strict patience have I sat. 
To see a king transformed to a gnat !^ 



^ Your eyes do make no coaches}] Alludiog to a passage in the 
king's sonnet: 

'' No drop but as a coach doth cany thee.** 

^ — teen!] i. e. grief. 

^ To see a hng transformed to a gnat!] Biron is abusing the 
king for his sonneting like a minstrel^ and compares him io^gnai, 
which always sings as it flies. 
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To see great Hercules whipping a gigg^ 
And profound Solomon to tune a jigg, 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the boys^ 
And critick Timon^ laugh at idle toys ! 
Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain ? 
And, TCntle Longaville, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my liege's ? all about the breast : — 
A caudle, ho 1 

King. Too bitter is thy jest. 

Are we betray 'd thus to thy over-view ? 

Biron. Not you by me, but I betray'd to you : 
I, that am honest ; I, that hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in ; 
I am betray 'd, by keeping company 
With moon-like men, of strange inconstancy. 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme ? 
Or groan for Joan ? or spend a minute's time 
In pruning me ?^ When shall you hear that I 
Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, an ^e^ 
A gait, a state,^ a brow, a breast, a waist, 
A leg, a limb? — 

King. Soft; Whither away so fast ? 

A true man, or a thief, that gallops so ? 

Biron. I post from love ; good lover, let me go 

Enter Jaqubkbtta and Costard. 

Jaq. God bless the king ! 

King. What present hast thou there ? 

Cost. Some certain treason. 

King. What makes treason here ? 

* ■ critick Tmroii— 1 Critic and critical are used by oar 
author in the same sense as cynic and cynical. 

> In pruning mef] A bird is said to prime himself when he picks 
and sleeks his feathers. 

* a gait, a state,] State, I believe^ in the present in- 
stance, is opposed to gait (i. e. the motioo) and signifies the act 
t£ Mtamdmg. 
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Cost. Nay, it makes nothing, sir. 
King. If it mar nothing neither. 

The treason, and you, go in peace away toge- 
ther. 
Jaq. I beseech your grace, let this letter be 
read; 
Our parson misdoubts it ; 'twas treason, he said. 
King. Biron, read it over. 

[Giving him the letter. 
Where hadst thou it ? 
Jaq. Of Costard. 
King. Where hadst thou it ? 
Cost. Of Dim Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King . How now ! what is in you ? why dost thou 

tear it? 
Biron. A tov, my liege, a toy ; your grace needs 

not rear it. 
Long. It did move him to passion, and therefore 

let's hear it. 
Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name. 

[Picks up the pieces. 
Biron. Ah, you whoreson loggerhead, [To Cos- 
tard .J you were bom to do me shame. — 
Guilty, my lord, guilty ; I confess, I confess. 
King. What? 

Biron. That you three fools lack'd me fool to 
make up the mess : 
He, he, and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purses in love, and we deserve to die. 
O, ^smiss this audience, and I shall tell you 
more. 
Dum. Now the number is even. 
Biron. True true ; we are four :— 

Will these turtles be gone? 
King. Hence, sirs; away. 

Cost. Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors 
stay. [Exeunt Cost, and JxauBNBT. 
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Biron. Sweet lords, sweet lovers, O let us em- 
brace! 
As true we are, as flesh and blood can be : 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven show his face ; 

Young blood will not obey an old decree : 
We cannot cross the cause why we were bom ; 
Therefore, of all hands must we be forsworn. 
King. What, did these rent lines show some love 

of thine ? 
Biron. Did they, quoth you ? Who sees the hea- 
venly Rosaline, 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous east. 
Bows not his vassal head ; and, struck.en blind. 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ? 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow. 
That is not blinded by her majesty ? 

King. What zeal, what fury hath inspired thee 
now? 
My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon ; 
She, an attending star, scarce seen a light. 
Biron. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron : 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night ! 
Of all complexions the cuU'd sovereignty 

Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 
Where several worthies make one dignity ; 

Where nothing wants, that want itself doth seek. 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — 

Fye, painted rhetorick ! O, she needs it not : 
To things of sale a seller's praise belongs ; 

She passes praise ; then praise too short doth 
blot. 
A withered hermit, five-score winters worn. 

Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye : 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-bom. 

And gives the cmtch the cradle's infancy. 
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O, 'tis the sun^ that maketh all things shine ! 
King. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
Biran. Is ebony like her ? O wood divine ! 
A wife of such wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath? where is a book? 

That I may swear, beauty doth beauty lack. 
If that she learn not of her eye to look : 
No face is fair, that is not full so black. 
King. O paradox ! Black is the badge of hell, 
llie hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night ; 
And beauty's crest becomes the heavens well.^ 
Biron. Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits 
of light. 
O, if in black my lady's brows be deckt. 

It mourns, that painting, and usurping hair,^ 
Should ravish doters with a f^se aspect ; 

And therefore is she bom to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days ; 

For native blood is counted painting now ; 
And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise. 
Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum. To look like her, are chimney-sweepers 

black. 
Long. And, since her time, are colliers counted 

bright. 
King. And Ethiops of their sweet complexion 

crack. 
Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
Biran. Your mistresses dare never come in rain. 
For fear their colours should be wash'd away. 
King. "Twere good, yours did; for, sir, to tell 
you plain, 
I'll find a fairer face not wash'd to-day. 

' Jnd beauty $ crest becomes the heavens well,'] i. e. the very top, 
tlie height of beauty^ or the atmost degree of fiiniess, becomes 
the heavens. 

and usurjnng hair,'] i. e. false hair. 
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Biran. Til prove her fair^ or talk till dooms-day 

here. 
King. No devil will fright thee then so mudi as 

she. 
Dum. I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 
Long. Look, here's thy love: my foot and her 
face see. [Showing his shoe. 

Biron. O, if the streets were paved with thine 
eyes. 
Her feet were much too dainty for such tread ! 
Dum. O vile ! then as she goes, what upward lies 
The street should see as she walked over head. 
King. But what of this ? Are we not all in love ? 
Biron. O, nothing so sure ; and thereby all for- 
sworn. 
King. Then leave this chat; and, good Birdn, 
now prove 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 
Dum. Ay, marry, there ; — some flattery for this 

evil. 
Long. O, some authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, some quillets,^ how to cheat the devil. 
Dum. Some salve for perjury. 
Biron. O, 'tis more than need !— 

Have at you then, affection's men at arms :^ 
Consider, what you first did swear unto ; — 
To fast, — to study, — and to see no woman ; — 
Flat treason 'gainst the kingly state of youth. 
Say, can you fast? your stomachs are too young; 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 
And where that you have vow'd to study, lords. 
In that each of you hath forsworn his book : 
Can you still dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 
For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 

^ tome quillets,] Quillet is the peculiar word i^ied to 

law-chicane. 

(gfectiok's mm ai arms:'] i. e. Ye soldiers of tffectum. 
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Have found the ground of study's excellence^ 

Without the beauty of a woman's face ? 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 

Why, universal ploading prisons up 

The nimble spirits in the arteries ;^ 

As motion, and long during-action, tires 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman's face. 

You have in that forsworn the use of eyes ; 

And study too, the causer of your vow : 

For where is any author in the world, 

Teaches such beauty as a woman's eve ? 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourseff. 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. 

Then, when ourselves we see in ladies' eyes. 

Do we not likewise see our learning there ? 

O, we have made a vow to study, lords ; 

And in that vow we have forsworn our books ; 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you. 

In leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with ? 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ;® 

And therefore finding barren practisers. 

Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil : 

But love, first learned in a lady's eyes. 

Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

G>urses as swift as thought in every power ; 

And gives to every power a double power, 

^ The nimhle spirit i in the arteries 5] In the old system of physic 
they gave the same c^ce to the arteries as is now given to the 
ncnres. 

* Otker iiow arts entirely keep the brain ;] As we say, keep the 
hoQte, or keep their bed. M. Mason. 
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Above their functions and their offices. 
It adds a precious seeing to the eye ; 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 
A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd ;^ 
Love's feeling is more soft, and sensible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled ' snails ; 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ?^ 
Subtle as sphinx ; as sweet, and musical. 
As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ; 
And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's sighs ; 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears. 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes. 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else, none at all in aught proves excellent : 
Then fools you were these women to forswear ; 
Or, keepii% what is sworn, you will prove fools. 
For wisdom's sake, a word that all men love; 
Or for love's sake, a word that loves all men ;^ 



• the suspicious head of theft is stopped ;'\ i. e. a lover in 

pursuit of his mistress has his sense of hearing quicker than a 
thief (who suspects every sound he hears) in pursuit of his prey. 
Or, The suspicious head of' thefi may mean the head suspicious 
of theft. 

' cockled — ] i. e. inshelled, like the fish called a cockle. 

* Still climbing trees in the Hesperides?] Our author seems to 
have thought that the latter word was the name of the garden in 
which the golden apples were kept : and some of his contempo- 
raries are chargeable with the same inaccuracy. 

' a word that loves all men;'] i. e. that is pleasing to all 

men. 
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Or for men's sake, the authors of these women ; 
Or women's sake, by whom we men are men ; 
Let us once lose our oaths, to find ourselves. 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths : 
It is religion to be thus forsworn : 
For charity itself fulfils the law ; 
And who can sever love from charity ? 
King. Saint Cupid, then! and, soldiers, to the 

field! 
Biron. Advance your standards, and upon them, 
lords; 
Pell-mell, down with them ! but be first advis'd. 
In conflict that you get the sun of them. 

Lang. Now to plain-dealing ; lay these glozes by : 
Shall we resolve to woo these girls of France ? 

King. And win them too : therefore let us devise 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 
Biron. First, from the park let us conduct them 
thither; 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress : in the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace them. 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape ; 
For revels, dances, masks, and merry hours, 
Fore-run fair Love, strewing her way with flowers. 

King. Away, away ! no time shall be oAtitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 
Biron. ji lions! Allans! — Sow'd cockle reap'd no 
com; 
And justice always whirls in equal measure : 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forsworn ; 
If so, our copper buys no better treasure. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE L Another part of the same. 

Enter Holopernbs, Sir Nathaniel^ and Dull. 

Hoi. Satis quod stifficit. 

Nath. I praise God for you, sir : your reasons at 
dinner have been^ sharp and sententious; pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without affection,* auda- 
cious without impudency, learned without opinion, 
and strange without heresy. I did converse this 
quondam day with a companion of the king's, who 
is intituled, nominated, or called, Don Adriano de 
Armado. 

Hoi. Novi hominem tanquxim te: His humour is 
lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his 
eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical.^ He 
is too picked,^ too spruce, too affected, too odd, as 
it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 

Nath. A most singular and choice epithet. 

[Takes out his table-book. 



* ■ your reasons at dinntr have been, &c.] I know not well 
what degree of respect Shakspeare intends to obtain for bis vicar^ 
but he has here pat into hb mouth a finished rq)resentatioci of 
colloquial excellence. It is veiy difficult to add any thing to his 
character of the schoolmaster's table-talk^ and perh^ all the pre- 
cepts of Casdglione will scarcely be found to comprehend a rule 
for conversation so justly delineated, so widely dilated, and so 
nicely limited. 

It may be proper just to note, that reason here, and in many 
other places, signifies discourse; and that audacious is used in a 
good sense for spirited, animated, confident. Opinion is the same 
with obstinacy or opiniatreie, Johnson. 

* without affection,] i. e. without affectation. 

" thrasonical,'] Boastful, bragging, from Terence, 

^ He is too picked,] nicely drest. 
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Hoi. He draweth out the thread of hU verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. I abhor such 
&natical fantasms, such insociable and point-devise' 
companions; such rackers of orthogi^hy, as to 
speak, dout, fine, when he should say, doubt ; det, 
when he should pronounce, debt; (^ e, b, t; not 
d, e, t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; 
neighbour, vacatur ^ nebour; neigh, abbreviated, ne: 
This is abhominable, (which he would call abomina- 
ble,) it insinuateth me of insanie ; Ne inteiUgis do^ 
mine? to make frantick, lunatick. 

Nath. Laus deo, bane inielligo. 

Hoi. Bone? bane, for brnt: Priscian a little 

scrmteh'd; *twill serve. 



Enter Armado, Moth, and Costard. 

Nath. Fidesne quis venitf 

Hoi. Video, ii gaudea. 

Arm. Chirra ! [To Moth. 

Hoi. Quare Chirra, not sirrah? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encountered. 

Hal. Most military sir, salutation. 

Moth. They have been at a great feast of lan- 
guages, and stolen the scraps. 

[To Costard aside. 

Cast. O, they have lived long in the alms-basket 
of words ! I marvel, thy master hath not eaten thee 
for a word ; for thou art not so long by the head as 
hmor\ficabiUtudinitatibtis : thou art easier swallowed 
than a flap-dragon.^ 

Moth. Peace; the peal begins. 

• —.. pomt^evise — ] A Frendi expresoon for the utmost, or 
finical eiactness. 

9.-.— -a flap-dragoD.] A fiap^dragon is a small inflammable 
nbslaDce, which topers swallow in a glass of wine. 

F 2 
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Ai-m. Monsieur, [To Hol.] are you not lettered \ 

Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn- 
book: — 
What is a, b, spelt backward with a horn on his head ? 

Hol. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba, most silly sheep, with a horn: — You 
hear his learning. 

Hol. Quis, quis, thou consbnant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat 
them; or the fifth, if L 

Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i. — 

Moth. The sheep: the other two concludes it; 
o, u. 

Arm. Now, by the salt wave of the Mediterra- 
neum, a sweet touch, a quick venew of wit:^ snip, 
snap, quick and home; it rejoiceth my intellect: 
true wit. 

Moth. OfFer'd by a child to an old man ; which is 
wit-old. 

Hol. What is the figure ? what is the figure ? 

Moth. Horns. 

Hol. Thou disputest like an infant : go, whip thy 

gig- 

Moth. Lend me your horn to make one, and I 

will whip about your infamy circhm circa ; A gig of 
a cuckold's horn! 

Cost. An I had but one penny in the world, thou 
shouldst have it to buy gingerbread : hold, there is 
the very remuneration I had of thy master, thou 
half-penny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discre- 
tion. O, an the heavens were so pleas^, that thou 
wert but my bastard ! what a joyful father wouldst 
thou make me ! Go to ; thou hast it ad dunghill^ at 
the fingers' ends, as they say. 



a quick venew qf vnt:'] A vencw is the technical tenn for 
a bout at the fencing-school. 
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HoL Oj I smell false Latin ; dunghill for unguem. 

Arm. Arts-man^ pneambula ; we will be singled 
from the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at 
the charge-house ^ on the top of the mountain ? 

HoL Or, mom, the hill. 

Arm. At your sweet pleasure^ for the mountain. 

Hoi. I do^ sans question. 

Arm. Sir^ it is the king's most sweet pleasure and 
affection, to congratulate the princess at her pavi- 
lion, in the posteriors of this day; which' the rude 
multitude call, the afternoon. 

HoL The posterior of the day, most generous 
sir, is liable, congruent, and measurable for the af- 
ternoon : the word is well cuU'd, chose ; sweet and 
apt, I do assure you, sir, I do assure. 

Arm, Sir, the king is a noble gentleman; and 
my familiar, I do assure you, very good friend : — 
For what is inward ' between us, let it pass : — I do 
beseech thee, remember thy courtesy; — ^I beseech 
thee, apparel thy head;* — and among other importu- 
nate and most serious designs, — and of great import 
indeed, too; — ^but let that pass: — for I must tell tnee, 
it will please his grace (by the world) sometime to 
lean upon my poor shoulder; and with his royal fin- 
ger, thus, dally with my excrement,* with my mu- 
stachio: but, sweet heart, let that pass. By the 
world, I recount no fable; some certain special 
honours it pleaseth his greatness to impart to Ar- 
mado, a soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the 
world : but let that pass. — ^The very all of all is, — 

* — the charge-hoofle — "] perhaps, is tbejree'ichool, 

• wward — "] i. e. confidential. 

^ I do beseech thee, remember thy courtesy}— «/ beseech thee, 
apparel thy head;"] By " remember thy courtesy," I suj^iose 
Armado means — remember that all this time thou art standing with 
th/ hat off. Steevens. 

^ — dcilXy toith nm excrement,] The author calls the beard 
valour's excrement in The Merchant of Venice. 
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but, sweet heart, I do implore secrecy, — that the 
king would have me present the princess^ sweet 
chuck,^ with some delightful ostentation, or show^ 
or pageant, or antick, or fire-work. Now, under- 
standing that the curate and your sweet self, are 
good at such eruptions, and sudden breaking out of 
mirth, as it were, I have acquainted you withal, to 
the end to crave your assistance. 

HoL Sir, you shall present before her the nine 
worthies.— Sir Nathaniel, as concerning some en- 
tertainment of time, some show in the posterior of 
this day, to be rendered by oiu" assistance, — the 
king's command, and this most gallant, illustrate, 
and learned gentleman, — before the princess ; I say, 
none so fit as to present the nine worthies. 

Natk. Where will you find men worthy enough 
to present them ? 

HoL Joshua, yourself; myself, or this gallant 
gentleman, Judas Maccabaeus ; this swain, because 
of his great limb or joint, shall pass Pompey the 
gresat; the page, Hercules. 

Arm. Pardon, sir, error : he is not quantity enough 
for that worthy's thumb : he is not so big as the end 
of his club. 

Hoi. Shall I have audience? he shall present 
Hercules in minority: his enter and exit shall be 
strangling a snake ; and I will have an apology for 
that purpose. 

Moth. An excellent device! so, if any of the 
audience hiss, you may cry: well done, Hercules! 
now thou cruskest the snake! that is the way to make 
an offence gracious ; though few have the grace to 
do it. 

Arm. For the rest of the worthies ? — 

HoL I will play three myself. 

chuck,"] I, e. chicken^ an antient tenn of endeannent 
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Moth. Thrioe-worthy gentleman 1 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing? 

HoL We attend. 

Arm. We wUl have, if this fadge not,' an antick. 
Ibeseechyou, follow. 

HoL /^a/ goodman Dull 1 thou hifit spoken no 
word all this while. 

Dull. Nor understood none nettha*, sir. 

Hoi. Allans/ we will employ thee. 

Dull. rU make one in a dance, or so ; or I will 
play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them 
dance the hay* 

Hoi. Most dull, honest Dull, to our sport, away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IL 

Another part of the same. Before the Princess's 

Pavilion. 

Enter the Princess, Katharine, Rosaline, and 

Maria. 

Prin. Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart. 
If fairings come thus plentifully in : 
A lady walFd about with diamonds ! 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 

Ros. Madam, came nothing else along with that? 
Prin. Nothing, but this? yes, as much love in rhyme. 
As would be cramm'd up in a sheet of paper. 
Writ on both sides the leaf, mareent and all ; 
That he was fain to seal on Cupia s name. 

Ros. That was the way to make his god^head 
wax;' 

T ^m^^tf tUshd^not,'\ i.e. suit Bot^ pass not into action. 
* Via,"] An Italian exclamation, signifying Coitragel come on! 
• .... to make ku god^head wax;] To vox aaaaaa^ signtfed 
to grow. It is yet said of the moon, that she wages and wtmes. 
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For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 
Kath. Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Ros. You'll ne'er be friends with him ; he kilPd 

your sister. 
Kath. He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy ; 
And so she died : had she been light, like you^ 
Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 
She might have been a grandam ere she died : 
And so may you ; for a light heart lives long. 

Ros. What's your dark meaning, mouse, of this 

light word ? 
Kath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 
Ros. We need more light to find your meaning 

out. 
Kath. You'll mar the light, by taking it in snufF;* 
Therefore, I'll darkly end the argument. 

Ros. Look, what you do, you do it still i' the 

dark. 
Kath. So do not you; for you are a light wench. 
Ros. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore 

light. 
Kath. You weigh me not, — O, that's you care not 

for me. 
Ros. Great reason; for. Past cure is still past 

care. 
Prin. Well bandied both; a set of wit^ well 
play'd. 
But Rosaline, you have a favour too : 
Who sent it ? and what is it ? 

Ros. I would, you knew: 

An if my face were but as fair as yours. 
My favour were as great ; be witness this. 
Nay, I have verses too, I thank Bir6n : 

mouse,] This was a term of endearment fbnnerly. 
taking it in snufFj] Snvff' is here used equivocally for 
anger, and the snvff qf a candle, 

a set of wit — ] A tenn from tennis. 
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Tlie numbers trae ; and, were the numbering too, 
I were the fairest goddess on the ground : 
I am compared to twenty thousand fairs. 
0, he hath drawn my picture in his letter ! 

Prin. Any thing like ? 

Ras. Much, in the letters ; nothing in the praise. 

Pritu Beauteous as ink ; a good conclusion. 

Kath. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 

Ros. 'Ware pencils ! How ? let me not die your 
debtor. 
My red dominical, my golden letter : 
O, that your face were not so full of 0*s ! 

Kath. A pox of that jest ! and beshrew ^1 shrows !* 

Prin. But what was sent to you from fair Dumain ? 

Kath. Madam, this glove. 

Prin. Did he not send you twain ? 

Kath. Yes, madam ; and moreover. 
Some thousand verses of a faithful lover : 
A huge translation of hypocrisy. 
Vilely compiled, profound simplicity. 

Mar. This, and these pearls, to me sent Longa- 
ville; 
The letter is too long by half a mile. 

Prin. I think no less : Dost thou not wish in heart. 
The chain were longer, and the letter short ? 

Mar. Ay, or I would these hands might never 
part. 

Prin. We are wise girls, to mock our lovers so. 

Ros. They are worse fools to purchase mocking so. 
That same Bir6n I'll torture ere I go. 
O, that I knew he were but in by the week !* 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek ; 

* A pox of that jest ! and beshrew all shrows /] '^ Par of that 
jest!** Mr. Theobald is scandalized at this language from a 
princess. But there needs no alann — the small pox only is al- 
luded to; with which^ it seems, Katharine was pitted; or, as it 
is quaintly expressed, " her face was full of O's." 

in by the wcekl'] An expression taken from hiring ser- 
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And wait the season, and observe the times. 
And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes ; 
And shape his service wholly to my behests ; 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests !^ 
So portent-like would I o'ersway his state. 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

Prin. None are so surely caught, when they are 
catch'd. 
As wit tum'd fool : folly, in wisdom hatch'd. 
Hath wisdom's warrant, and the help of school ; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 

Ros. The blood of youth bums not with such 
. excess, 
As gravity's revolt to wantonness. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not so strong a note. 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote ; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply. 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 

Enter Boyet. 

Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face, 

Boyet, O, I am stabb'd with laughter ! Where's 
her grace ? 

Prin. Thy news, Boyet? 

Boyet. Prepare, madam, prepare! — 

Arm, wenches, arm ! encounters mounted are 
Against your peace : Love doth approach disguis*d. 
Armed in arguments ; you'll be surpris'd : 
Muster your wits ; stand in your own defence ; 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 

Prin. Saint Dennis to saint Cupid! What are 
they. 
That charge their breath against us? say, scout, say. 

vants or ardficersj meanings I wish I was as sure of bis service fer 
any time limited^ as if I had hired him. 
* And make Hm proud to make mt proud that jests!'] The mean* 
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Boyet. Under the cool shade of a sycamore, 
I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour : 
When, lo ! to interrupt my purposed rest. 
Toward that shade I might behold addrest 
The king and his companions : warily 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 
And overheard what you shall overhear ; 
That, by and by, disguised they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knavish page. 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embassage : 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there ; 
Thus must you speak j and this thy body bear: 
And ever and anon they made a doubt. 
Presence majestical would put him out ; 
For, quoth the king, an angel shalt thou see ; 
Yet fear not thou, but speak audaciously. 
The boy reply'd, j4n angel is not evil ; 
/ should have fear d her^ had she been a devil. 
With that all laugh'd, and clapp'd him on the 

shoulder ; 
Making the bold wag by their praises bolder. 
One rubb'd his elbow, thus ; and fleer'd, and swore, 
A better speech was never spoke before : 
Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry'd, Ftaf we will dot, come what will come: 
The third he caper'd, and cried, jIU goes well: 
The fourth tum'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground. 
With such a zealous laughter, so profound. 
That in this spleen ridiculous^ appears. 
To check their folly, passion's solemn tears. 

Prin. But what, but what, come they to visit us ? 

Bovet. They do, they do ; and are apparel'd thus,— 
Like Muscovites, or Russians : as I guess, 

mg of this obscure line teems to be, I would make him proud to 
flatter ate wko make a mock of his flattery, 

^ ^^^-^ spleen ridiculous —"] Is, a lidiculous^^ of laughter. 
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Their purpose is^ to parle^ to court, and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his several mistress ; which they'll know 
By favours several, which they did bestow. 

Prin. And will they so? the gallants shall be 
task'd : — 
For, ladies, we will every one be mask'd ; 
And not a man of them shall have the grace. 
Despite of suit, to see a lady's face. — 
Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
And then the king will court thee for his dear ; 
Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me thine ; 
So shall Bir6n take me for Rosaline. — 
And change you favours too ; so shall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceived by these removes. 

Ros. Come on then; wear the favours most in 
sight. 

Kath. But, in this changing, what is your intent ? 

Prin. The effect of my intent is, to cross theirs : 
They do it but in mocking merriment ; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their several counsels they unbosom shall 
To loves mistook ; and so be mock'd withal. 
Upon the next occasion that we meet. 
With visages display 'd, to talk, and greet. 

Ros. But shall we dance, if they desire us to't ? 

Prin. No; to the death, we will not move a 
foot: 
Nor to their penn'd speech render we no grace ; 
But, while 'tis spoke, each turn away her face. 

Boyet. Why, that contempt will kill the speaker's 
heart. 
And quite divorce his memory from his part. 

Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt. 
The rest will ne'er come in, if he be out. 
There's no such sport, as sport by sport o'erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
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So shall we stay, mocking intended game ; 

And they, well mockM, depart away with shame. 

\TrumpeU sound within. 

Boyet. The trumpet sounds; be mask'd, the 

maskers come. \The ladies mask. 

Enter the King, Biron, Longavillb, and Du- 
MAIN, in Russian habits, and masked; Moth^ 
Musicians^ and Attendants. 

Moth. All hail, the richest beauties on the earth ! 

Boyet. Beauties no richer than rich tafFata.^ 

Moth. A holy parcel of the fairest dames, 

[The ladies turn their backs to him. 
That ever turrCd their — backs — to mortal views! 

Biron. Their eyes, villain, their eyes. 

Moth. That ever turnd their eyes to mortal views I 
Out— • 

Boyet. True; out, indeed. 

Moth. Out of your favours, heavenly spirits, 
vouchsafe 
Not to behold — 

Biron. Once to behold, rogue. 

Moth. Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes, 
with your sun-beamed eyes — 

Boyet. They will not answer to that epithet; 
You were best call it, daughter-beamed eyes. 

Moth. They do not mark me, and that brings me 
out. 

Biron. Is this your perfectness? be gone, you 
rogue. 

Ros. What would these strangers? know their 
minds, Boyet: 
If they do speak our language, *tis our will 
That some plain man recount their purposes : 
Know what they would. 

* Beauties no richer than rich ttffata.'] i. e. the taffiita maskf 
they woce to conceal themselves. 
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Boyet. What would you with the princess ? 

Biron. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Ros. What would they, say they ? 

Boyet. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Ros. Why, that they have ; and bid them so be 
gone. 

Boyet. She says, you have it, and you may be 
gone. 

King. Say to her, we have measured many miles. 
To tread a measure with her on this grass. 

Boyet. They say, that they have measured many a 
mile, 
To tread a measure^ with you on this grass. 

Ros. It is not so : ask them, how many inches 
Is in one mile : if they have measured many. 
The measure then of one is easily told. 

Boyet. If, t<f come hither you have measured 
miles. 
And many miles ; the princess bids you tell. 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 

Biron. Tell her, we measure them by weary 
steps. 

Boyet. She hears herself. 

Ros. How many weary steps. 

Of many weary miles you have o'ergone. 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile ? 

Biron. We number nothing that we spend for 
you; 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite. 
That we may do it still without accompt. 
Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your face. 
That we, like savages, may worship it. 

Ros. Mv face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

King. Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds 
do! 

^ To tread a measure —1 The measures were dances solemn 
and slow. 
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Voachsafe, bright moon, and these thy stars, to 

shine 
(Iliose clouds remov'd,) upon our wat'ry eyne. 

Ros. O vain petitioner ! beg a greater matter ; 
Thou now request*8t but moonshine in the water. 
King. Then, in our measure do but vouchsafe 
one change : 
Thou bid*st me beg ; this begging is not strange. 
Ros. Play, musick, then: nay, you must do it 
soon . [Mustek plays. 

Not yet ; — no dance : — ^thus change I like the moon. 
King. Will you not dance ? How come you thus 

estranged ? 
Ros. You took the moon at full ; but now she's 

chang'd. 
King. Yet still she is the moon, and I the man. 
The musick plays ; vouchsafe some motion to it. 
Ros. Our ears vouchsafe it. 
King. But your legs should do it. 

Ros. Since you are strangers, and come here by 
chance. 
We'll not be nice : take hands ; — ^we will not dance. 
King. Why take we hands then ? 
Ros. Only to part friends : — 

Courtesy, sweet hearts ; and so the measure ends. 
King. More measure of this measure ; be not nice. 
Ros. We can afford no more at such a price. 
King. Prize you yourselves; What buys your 

company? 
Ros. Your absence only. 

King. That can never be. 

Ros. Then cannot we be bought : and so adieu ; 
Twice to your visor, and half once to you ! 
King. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 
Ros. In private then. 

King. I am best pleas'd with that. 

[They converse apart. 
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Biron. White-handed mistress, one sweet word 

with thee. 
Prin. Honey, and milk, and sugar; there is 

three. 
Biron. Nay then, two treys, (an if you grow so 
nice,) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmsey; — Well run, dice! 
There's half a dozen sweets. 

Prin. Seventh sweet, adieu! 

Since you can cog,^ I'll play no more with you. 
Biron. One word in secret. 
Prin. Let it not be sweet. 

Biron. Thou griev'st my gall. 
Prin. Gall? bitter. 

Biron. Therefore meet. 

[They converse apart. 
Dum. Will you vouchsafe with me to change a 

word? 
Mar. Name it. 
Dum. Fair lady, — 

Mar. Say you so ? Fair lord,— 

Take that for your fair lady. 

Dum. Please it you, 

As much in private> and I'll bid adieu. 

[They converse apart. 
Kath. What, was your visor made without a 

tongue ? 
Lon^. I know the reason, lady, why you ask. 
Kath. O, for your reason ! quickly, sir ; I long. 
Long. You have a double tongue within your 
mask. 
And would afford my speechless visor half. 

King. Veal, quoth the Dutchman; — Is not veal 
a calf? 



' Since you can cog,] To cog, signifies to falsify the dice, and 
to falsify a narrative, or to lye. Johnson. 
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Long. A calf^ fair lady ? 
Katlu N03 a fair lord calf. 

Long. Let's part the word. 
Kath. No, ril not be your half: 

Take all, and wean it; it may prove an ox. 
Long. Look, how you butt yourself in these 
sharp mocks! 
Will you give horns, chaste lady ? do not so. 
Kath, Then die a calf, before your horns do grow. 
Long. One word in private with you, ere I die. 
Kath. Bleat softly then, the butcher hears you 
cry. r^Aey converse apart. 

Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches are as 
keen 
As is the razor's edge invisible. 
Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen ; 

Above the sense of sense: so sensible 
Seemeth their conference; their conceits have 

wings. 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter 
things. 
Ros. Not one word more, my maids ; break off, 

break off. 
Biron. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure scofF! 
King. Farewell, mad wenches ; you have simple 
wits. 
[Exeunt King, Lords, Moth, Musicky and 
jittendants. 
Prtn. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muscovites. — 
Are these the breed of wits so wonder'd at ? 
Boyet. Tapers they are, with your sweet breaths 

pufrd out. 
Ros. Well -liking wits* they have; gross, gross; 

fat, fat. 
Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout ! 

* Well-lilung vnts — ] JVeU-hking is the same as embonpoint. 
VOL. III. G 
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Will they not, think you, hang themselves to 
night ? 
Or ever, but in visors, show their faces ? 
This pert Bir6n was out of countenance quite. 

Ros. O ! they were all in lamentable cases ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 

Prin. Bir6n did swear himself out of all suit. 

Mar. Dumain was at my service, and his sword : 
No point, quoth I ; ^ my servant straight was mute. 

Kath. Lord Longaville said, I came o*er his 
heart ; 
And trow you, what he calPd me ? 

Prin. ^ Qualm, perhaps. 

Kath. Yes, in good faith. 

Prin. Go, sickness as thou art ! 

Ros. Well, better wits have worn plain statute- 
caps.* 
But will you hear ? the king is my love sworn. 

Prin. And quick Bir6n hath plighted faith to me. 

Kath. And Longaville was for my service bom. 

Mar. Dumain is mine, as sure as bark on tree. 

Boyet. Madam, and pretty mistresses, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own shapes ; for it can never be. 
They will digest this harsh indignity. 

Prin. Will they return ? 

Boyet. They will, they will, Gkxl knows ; 

And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows: 
Therefore, chaiige favours ; and, when they repair, 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 



^ ^0 point, quoth l{\ Point in French is an adverb of nega- 
tion; but, if properly spoken, is not sounded like the point cf a 
sword. A quibble, however, is intended. 

* — better wits have worn plain statute^aps,'] Dr. Johnson 
thinks this is an allusion to the statute-cap of the universities. Mr. 
Steevens, that it means better wits may be found among the citizenig 
who wore a kind of woollen-cap by statute. 
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Prin. How blow ? how blow ? speak to be under- 
stood. 

Boyet. Fair Ladies^ mask'd^ are roses in their 
bud: 
DismaskM, their damask sweet commixture shown, 
Are angels vailing clouds/ or roses blown. 

Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What shall we do. 
If they return in their own shapes to woo ? 

Ros. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd. 
Let's mock them still, as well known, as disguis'd : 
Let us complain to them what fools were here. 
Disguised like Muscovites, in shapeless gear; 
And wonder, what they were; and to what end 
Their shallow shows, and prologue vilely penn'd. 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous^ 
Should be presented at our tent to us. 

Boyet. Ladies, withdraw; the gallants are at 
hand. 

Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run over land. 
[^Exeunt Princess, Ros. Kath. and Maria. 

Enter the King, Biron, Longaville, and Du- 

MAiN, in their proper habits. 

King. Fair sir, God save you! Where is the 

princess ? 
Boyet. Gone to her tent : Please it your majesty. 
Command me any service to her thither ? 

King. That she vouchsafe me audience for one 

word. 
Boyet. I will ; and so will she, I know, my lord. 

lExit. 
Biron. This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons 
peas; 
And utters it again when God doth please : 

* Are angels vaiHog chuds,'] i. e. letting those clouds which 
obtcaied th^r brightness, sii^ from before them. Johnsok. 

62 
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He is wit's pedler; and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassels,^ meetings, markets, fairs; 
And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know. 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve : 
He can carve too, and lisp : Why, this is he. 
That kiss'd away his hand in courtesy ; 
This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice. 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms; nay, he can sing 
A mean^ most meanly; and, in ushering. 
Mend him who can : the ladies call him, sweet ; 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet : 
This is the flower that smiles on every one. 
To show his teeth as white as whales bone : 
And consciences, that will not die in debt. 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 

King. A blister on his sweet tongue, with my 
heart, 
That put Armado's page out of his part ! 

Enter the Princess, ushered by Boyet ; Rosaxinb, 
Maria, Katharine, and Attendants. 

Biron. See where it comes! — ^Behaviour, what 
wert thou. 
Till this man show'd thee ? and what art thou now ? 
King. All hail, sweet madam, and fair time of 

day! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. 
King. Construe my speeches better, if you may. 
Prin. Then wish me better, I will give you 
leave. 



* vxuselsy'] JVassch were meetings of rustic mirth and in- 
temperance. 
^ A mean — '] The mean, in musick^ is the tenor. 
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King. We came to visit you ; and purpose now 
1\) lead you to our court: vouchsafe it then. 
Prin. This field shall hold me ; and so hold your 
vow: 
Nor God, nor I, delight in perjur'd men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 

The virtue of your eye must break my oath. 
Prin. You nick-name virtue: vice you should 
Tiave spoke ; 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 

As the unsullied lily, I protest, 
A world of torments though I should endure, 

I would not )aeld to be your house's guest : 
So much I hate a breaking-cause to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
King. O, you have liv'd in desolation here. 

Unseen, unvisited, much to our shame. 
Prin. Not so, my lord, it is not so, I swear; 
We have had pastimes here, and pleasant game ; 
A mess of Russians left us but of late. 
King. How, madam? Russians? 
Prin. Ay, in truth, my lord; 

Trim gallants, fiill of courtship, and of state. 

Ras. Madam, speak true : — It is not so my lord ; 
My lady (to the manner of the days,) 
In courtesy, gives undeserving praise.® 
We four, indeed, confronted here with four 
In Russian habit : here they stay'd an hour. 
And talk'd apace ; and in that hour, my lord. 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fools ; but this I think. 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 

* My lady (to the manner of the days,) 
In courtesy, gives undeserving praise.'] To the manner of die 
days, means acccxrding to the manner of the times.— GtvM 
desercing praiscj means praise to what does not deserve it. 
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Biron. This jest is dry to me. — Fair, gentle 
sweet. 
Your wit makes wise things foolish ; when we greet 
With eyes best seeing heaven's fiery eye. 
By light we lose light : Your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but 
poor. 
Ros. This proves you wise and rich, for in my 

eye,— 
Biron. I am a fool, and full of poverty. 
Ros. But that you take what doth to you be- 
long. 
It were a fault to snatch words fix)m my tongue. 
Biron. O, I am yours, and all that I possess. 
Ros. All the fool mine ? 

Biron. I cannot give you less. 

Ros. Which of the visors was it, that you wore ? 
Biron. Where ? when ? what visor ? why demand 

you this ? 
Ros. There, then, that visor; that superfluous 
case. 
That hid the worse, and show'd the better face. 
King. We are descried: they'll mock us now 

downright. 
Dum. Let us confess, and turn it to a jest. 
Prin. Amaz'd, my lord ? Why looks your high- 
ness sad? 
Ros. Help, hold his brows ! he'll swoon ! Why 
look you pale ? — 
Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscovy. 

Biron. Thus pour the stars down plagues for per- 
jury. 
Can any face of brass hold longer out ? — 
Here stand I, lady ; dart thy skill at me ; 

Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a 
flout; 
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Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; 

Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wish thee never more to dance, 

Nor never more in Russian habit wait. 
! never will I trust to speeches penned. 

Nor to the motion of a school-boy*s tongue ; 
Nor never come in visor to my friend;® 

Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper's 
song: 
Tafl&ta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-pil'd hyperboles,* spruce affectation. 
Figures pedantical ; these summer-flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation : 
I do forswear them : and I here protest. 

By this white glove, (how white the hand, God 
knows!) 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressed 

In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes : 
And, to begin wench, — so God help me, la ! — 
My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw. 
Ros. Sans sans, I pray you. 
Biran. Yet I have a trick 

Of the old rage : — bear with me, I am sick ; 
ril leave it by degrees. Soft, let us see; — 
Write, Lord have mercy on us^ on those three ; 
They are infected, in tneir hearts it lies ; 
TTiey have the plague, and caught it of your 

eyes: 
These lords are visited; you are not free, 
For the Lord's tokens on you do I see. 

* — my friend}] i. e. mistress. 

* Three-pil*d hyperboles,'] A metaphor from the pile of velvet. 

* Write, Lord have mercy on us,] This was the inscription put 
upon the door of the houses infected with the plague^ to which 
fiiron compares the love of himself and his companions j and pur- 
cning the metaphor finds the tokens likewise on the ladies. The 
tokens of the plague are the first spots or discdorations^ by 
which the infection is known to be received. Johnson. 
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Prin. No, they are free, that gave these tokens 
to us. 

Biron. Our states are forfeit, seek not to undo 
us. 

Ros. It is not so; For how can this be true. 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue ? 

Biron. Peace ; for I will not have to do with you. 

Ros. Nor shall not, if I do as I intend. 

Biron. Speak for yourselves, my wit is at an end. 

King. Teach us, sweet madam, for oiu* rude 
transgression 
Some fair excuse. 

Prin. The fairest is confession. 

Were you not here, but even now, disguis'd ? 

King. Madam, I was. 

Prin. And were you well advised ? 

King. I was, fair madam. 

Prin. When you then were here. 

What did you whisper in your lady*s ear ? 

King. That more than all the world I did respect 
her. 

Prin. When she shall challenge this, you will 
reject her. 

King. Upon mine honour, no. 

Prin. Peace, peace, forbear; 

Your oath once broke, you force not to forswear.' 

King. Despise me, when I break this oath of mine. 

Prin. I will ; and therefore keep it : — Rosaline, 
What did the Russian whisper in your ear ? 

Ros. Madam, he swore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye-sight ; and did value me 
Above this world : adding thereto, moreover. 
That he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

* -^— you force not to forswear.'] You force not is the same 
with ifou make no difficulty. This is a very just observation. The 
crime which has be^ once committed, is committed again with 
less reluctance. Johnsok. 
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Prin. Grod give thee joy of him ! the noble lord 
Most honourably doth uphold his word. 

King. What mean you, madam ? by my life, my 
troth, 
I never swore this lady such an oath. 

Eos. By heaven, you did ; and to confirm it plain. 
You gave me this : but take it, sir, again. 

King. My faith, and this, the princess I did give ; 
I knew her by this jewel on her sleeve. 

Prin. Pardon me, sir, this jewel did she wear ; 
And lord Bir6n, I thank him, is my dear : — 
What ; will you have me, or your pearl again ? 

Biron. Neither of either; I remit both twain. — 
I see the trick on't ; — Here was a consent,* 
(Knowing aforehand of our merriment,) 
To dash it like a Christmas comedy : 
Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany,^ 
Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some 

Dick,— 
Tliat smiles his cheek in years ;^ and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh, when she*s disposed, — 
Told our intents before : which once disclosed. 
The ladies did change favours ; and then we. 
Following the signs, woo'd but the sign of she. 
Now, to our perjury to add more terror. 
We are again forsworn ; in will, and error. 
Much upon this it is : — ^And might not you, 

[To BOYET. 

Forestal our sport, to make us thus untrue? 
Do not you know my lady's foot by the squire,' 

And laugh upon the apple of her eye ? 
And stand between her back, sir, and the fire. 

Holding a trencher, jesting merrily ? 

* — a ooDsent,] i. e. a coMpiraty, 

^ — zmy,'] A zany is a ba£tooQ, a meny Andrew. 

^ hU cheek in years;] In years, sigmfies^ into wrinklet. 

^ m^^ inf tke squire,] From aqmerre, French^ a ruie, or square. 
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You put our page out : Go, you are allowed ;• 
Die when you will, a smock shall be your shrowd. 
You leer upon me, do you ? there's an eye. 
Wounds like a leaden sword. 

Boyet. Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 

Biron. Lo, he is tilting straight ! Peace ; I have 
done. 

Enter Costard. 

Welcome, pure wit ! thou partest a fair fray. 

Cost. O Lord, sir, they would know. 
Whether the three worthies shall come in, or no. 
Biron. What, are there but three ? 
Cost. No, sir ; but it is vara fine. 

For every one pursents three. 

Biron. And three times thrice is nine. 

Cost. Not so, sir; under correction, sir; I hope, 
it is not so : 
You cannot beg us,® sir, I can assure you, sir; we 

know what we know : 
I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir, — 

Biron. Is not nine. 

Cost. Under correction, sir, we know whereuntil 
it doth amount. 
Biron. By Jove, I always took three threes for 

nine. 
Cost. O Lord, sir, it were pity you should get 
your living by reckoning, sir. 
Biron. How much is it ? 

Cost. O Lord, sir, the parties themselves, the 
actors, sir, will show whereuntil it doth amount: 
for my own part, I am, as they say, but to parfect 

* Go^ yotf are allow'd;] i. e. you may say what you will. 

• You cannot beg w,] That is, we are not fbc^, or lunadcks j 
our next relations cannot beg the wardship of our persons and for* 
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one man^— e'en one poor man ; Pompion the great^ 
sir. 

Biron. Art thou one of the worthies ? 

Cost. It pleased them, to think me worthy of 
Pompion the great : for mine own part, I know not 
the d^ree of the worthy; but I am to stand for 
him. 

Biron. Go, bid them prepare. 

Cost. We will turn it finely off, sir ; we will take 
some care. [Exit Costard. 

Kiiig. Bir6n, they will shame us, let them not 
approach. 

Biron. We are shame-proof, my lord: and 'tis 
some policy 
To have one show worse than the king's and his 
company. 

King. I say, they shall not come. 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you 
now; 
That sport best pleases, that doth least know how: 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it presents. 
Their form confounded makes most form in mirth ; 
When great things labouring perish in their birth. 

Biron. A right description of our sport, my lord. 

Enter Armado. 

Arm. Anointed, I implore so much expence of 
thy royal sweet breath, as will utter a brace of words. 
[Armado converses with the King, and delivers 
him a paper. 

Prin. Doth this man serve God? 

Biron. Why ask you ? 

Prin. He speaks not like a man of God's making. 

Arm. That's all one, my fair, sweet, honey mo- 
narch : for, I protest, the school-master is exceed- 
ing fantastical; too, too vain; too, too vain: But 
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we will put it, as they say, to fortuna della guerra. 
I wish you the peace of mind, most royal couple- 
ment! [Exit Armado. 

King. Here is like to be a good presence of wor- 
thies: He presents Hector of Troy; the swain, 
Pompey the great; the parish curate, Alexander; 
Armado's page, Hercules; the pedant, Judas Ma- 
chabaeus. 

And if these four worthies in their first show thrive, 
These four will change habits, and present the other 
five. 

Biron. There is five in the first show. 

King. You are deceived, *tis not so. 

Biron. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge- 
priest, the fool, and the boy : — 
Abate a throw at novum;' and the whole world 

again. 
Cannot prick out five such, take each one in his vein. 

King. The ship is under sail, and here she comes 
amain. 
[Seats brought for the King, Princess, &fc. 

Pageant of the Nine Worthies. 

Enter Costard arnCd^ for Pompey. 
Cost. / Pompey am^- 



Boyet. You lie, you are not he. 

Cost. I Pompey am, 

Boyet. With libbard*s head^ on knee. 

Biron. Well said, old mocker; I must needs be 
friends with thee. 

Cost. / Pompey am, Pompey surnam^d the big, — 
Dum. The great. 

' Abate a throw at novum;] Novum (or n&cem) i^pean to have 
been some game at dice. 

^ With Ubbard*8 head — ] i. c. Uopard^s. 
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Cost* It is great, sir ; — Pompey mmarrCd the great ; 
That oft in Jield^ with targe and shield^ did make 

my foe to sweat : 
Andy travelling along this coast, I here am come by 

chance ; 
And lay my arms before the legs of this sweet lass of 

France. 
If your ladyship would say^ Thanks, Pompey, I had 
done. 
Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 
Cost. Tls not so much worth; but, I hope, I 
was perfect : I nuuie a little fault in, great. 

Biron. My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey proves 
the best worthy. 

Enter Nathaniel arm^d, for Alexander. 

Nath. fFhen in the world I livd, I was the 
world's commander ; 
By east, west, north, and south, I spread my con-- 

quering might : 
My ^scutcheon plain declares, that I am Alisander. 

Boyet. Your nose says, no, you are not; for it 
stands too right.^ 

Biron. Your nose smells, no, in this, most ten- 
der-smelling knight. 

Prin. The conqueror is dismay 'd : Proceed, good 
Alexander. 

Nath. fFhen in the world I livd, I was the 
world's commander ; — 

Boyet. Most true, 'tis right; you were so, Ali- 
sander. 

Biron. Pompey the great, — 

Cost. Your servant, and Costfird. 

» it stmds too right.] It should be remembered, to reli«h 

this joke, that the head of Alexander was obliquely placed on his 
shoulders. Steevsvs. 
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Biron. Take away the conqueror, take away Ali- 
saiider. 

Cost. O, sir, [To NathJ you have overthrown 
Alisander the conqueror ! i ou will be scraped out 
of the painted cloth for this: your lion, that holds 
his poll-ax sitting on a close stool, will be given to 
A-jax •/ he will bie the ninth worthy. A conqueror, 
and afeard to speak ! run away for shame, Alisander. 
[Nath. retires.'] There, an*t shall please you ; a fool- 
ish mild man ; an honest man, look you, and soon 
dash'd ! He is a marvellous good neighbour, insooth ; 
and a very good bowler : but, for Alisander, alas, 
you see, how 'tis ; — a little o'erparted :^ — But there 
are worthies a coming will speak their mind in some 
other sort. 

Prin. Stand aside, good Pompey. 

Enter Holofernes armdj for Judas, and Moth 

arm^dj for Hercules. 

Hoi. Great Hercules is presented by this imp, 
Whose club kiltd Cerberus, that three-headed 
canus; 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp. 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus : 
^uoniam, he seemeth in minority ; 
#rgo, I come with this apology. — 
Keep some state in thy exit, and vanish. 

[Exit Moth. 
Hoi. Judas lam, — 
Dum. A Judas ! 
Hoi. Not Iscariot, sir. — 
Judas I am, ycleped Machabcev^. 



* — A'jaxr\ There is a conceit of Ajax and ajakes, which, 
paltry as it is, was used by Ben Johnson, and Camden the anti* 
quaiy. 

* a littU oVr-parted :] That is, the part or character al- 
lotted to him in this piece is too considerable. Ma lone. 
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Dum. Judas Machabaeus dipt, is plain Judas. 

Biron. A kissing traitor : — How art thou proved 
Judas? 

Hoi. Judas lam, — 

Dum. The more shame for you^ Judas. 

HoL What mean you, sir ? 

Boyet. To make Judas hang himself. 

HoL Begin, sir ; you are my elder. 

Biron. Well followM : Judas was hang'd on an 
elder, 

HoL I mil not be put out of countenance. 

Biron. Because thou hast no face. 

HoL What is this? 

Boyet. A cittern head. 

Dum. The head of a bodkin. 

Biron. A death's face in a ring. 

Long. The £iceofan old Roman coin, scarce seen. 

Boyet. Tlie pummel of Cassar's faulchion. 

Dum. The carv'd-bone face on a flask.* 

Biron. St. George's half-cheek in a brooch.' 

Dum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 

Biron. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer : 
And now, forward ; for we have put thee in counter 
nance. 

HoL You have put me out of countenance. 

Biron. Fdse ; we have given thee faces. 

HoL But you have out-fac'd them all. 

Biron. An thou wert a lion, we would do so. 

Boyet. Therefore, as he is, an ass, let him go. 
And so adieu, sweet Jude ! nay, why dost thou stay ? 

Dum. For the latter end of his name. 

Biron. For the ass to the Jude ; give it him : — 
Jud-as, away. 



on a flask.] i. e. a soldier's powder-hom. 



' St. George's kalf-^heek in a brooch.] A brooch is an oma* 
meotal bockle, for fiutenbg hat-bands, girdles, mantles, kc. 
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Hoi. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 
Boyet. A light for monsieur Judas: it grows 

dark, he may stumble. 
Prin. Alas, poor Machabaeus, how hath he been 

baited ! 

Enter Arm ado amCd, for Hector. 

Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes 
Hector in arms. 

Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I 
will now be merr)^ 

King. Hector was but a Trojan* in respect of this. 

Boyet. But is this Hector ? 

Dum. I think. Hector was not so clean-timbered. 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dum. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No ; he is best indued in the small. 

Biron. This cannot be Hector. 

Dum. He's a god or a painter; for he makes 
faces. 

Arm. The armipotent Mars, of lances^ the al^ 
mighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, — 

Dum. A gilt nutmeg. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves. 

Dum. No, cloven. 

jirm. Peace! 
The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty. 

Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion ; 
ji man so breath! d, that certain he wouldfight, yea 

From mom till night, out of his pavilion. 
I am that flower, — 

• Hector xoas but a Trojan — ^] A Trojan was, in the time of 
Shakspeare^ a cant term for a thief, 

of lances — ] i. e. of lance-men. 
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Dum. That mint. 

Lang. That columbine. 

Jrm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 
Long. I must rather give it the rein^ for it runs 
against Hector. 
Dum. ^9 and Hector's a greyhound. 
jirm. Tne sweet war-man is dead and rotten; 
sweet chucks^ beat not the bones of the buried: 
when he breath'd^ he was a man — ^But I will forward 
with my device : Sweet royalty, [to the Princess.] 
bestow on me the sense of hearing. 

[BiRON whispers Costard. 
Prin. Speak, brave Hector; we are much de- 
lighted. 
Arm. I £> adore thy sweet grace's slipper. 
Boyet. Loves her by the foot. 
Dum. He may not by the yard. 
Arm. This Hector far surmounted Hannibaly"^ 
Cost. The party is gone, fellow Hector, she is 
gone ; she is two months on her way. 
Arm. What meanest thou ? 
Cost. Faith, unless you play the honest Trojan, 
the poor wench is cast away : sne's quick ; the diild 
brags in her belly already; 'tis yours. 
Arm. Dost thou infamonize me among poten- 
tates ? thou shalt die. 
Cost. Then shall Hector be whipp'd, for Jaque- 
netta that is quick by him ; and hang'd, for Pompey 
that is dead by him. 
Dum. Most rare Pompey I 
Boyet. Renowned Pompey 1 
Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great 
Pompey ! Pompey the huge ! 
Dum. Hector trembles. 

Biron. Pompey is mov'd: — ^More Ates,* more 
Ates; stir them on ! stir them on I 

• 

VOL. III. H 
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Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

Biron. Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's 
belly than will sup a flea. 

Jlrm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Cost. I will not fight with a pole, like a northern 
man ; ^ I'll slash ; I'll do it by the sword : — I pray 
you, let me borrow my arms again. 

Dum. Room for the incensed worthies. 

Cost. I'll do it in my shirt, 

Dum. Most resolute Pompey ! 

Moth. Master, let me take you a button-hole 
lower. Do you not see, Pompey is uncasing for the 
combat ? What mean you ? you will lose your repu- 
tation. 

jirm. Gentlemen, and soldiers, pardon me ; I will 
not combat in my shirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it ; Pompey hath made 
the challenge. 

jirm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 

Biron. What reason have you for't ? 

jirm. The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt; 
I go woolward* for penance. 

Boyet. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for 
want of linen : since when, I'll be sworn, he wore 
none, but a dish-clout of Jaquenetta's; and that 
*a wears next his heart, for a favour. 

Enter Mercade. 

Mer. Grod save you, madam! 
Prin. Welcome, Mercade; 
But that thou interrupt'st our merriment. 

* More Ates;] Tbat is, more instigation. Ate was the mis- 
chievous goddess that incited bloodshed. 

• — like a northern man;"] Vir Borealis, a down. 

' — woolward — "] To go woolward was a phrase appropriated 
to pilgrims and penitentiaries. 
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Mer. I am sorry, madam ; for the news I bring. 
Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father — 

Prin. Dead, for my life. 

Mer. Even so ; my tale is told. 

BiroTu Worthies, away; the scene b^ns to 
doud. 

jirm. For mine own part, I breathe free breath : 
I have seen the day of wrong through the little hole 
of discretion, and I will right myself like a soldier. 

[Exeunt JVorthies. 

King. How fares your majesty ? 

Prin. Boyet, prepare ; I will away to-night. 

King. Madam, not so ; I do beseech you, stay. 

Prin. Prepare, I say. — I thank you, gradous 
lords. 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat. 
Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom, to excuse, or hide. 
The liberal^ opposition of our spirits: 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath,^ your gentleness 
Was guilty of it. — Farewell, worthy lord ! 
A heavy heart bears not an humble toneue: 
Excuse me so, coming so short of thanEs 
For my great suit so easily obtained. 

King. The extreme parts of time extremely 
form 
All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often, at his very loose, decides^ 
That which long process could not arbitrate: 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 

4 ■ Uberd — ] Free to exceu, 

^ In ike convene of breatk,^ Fteiliapt cotnene maj, in this 
line, mean tnterchauge, 

• And qften, at his very teose, decida, &c.] At Us very hose, 
way mean^ at the moment of kis parting, i. e. of his getting loose, 
or away from us. 

h2 
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Forbid the smiling courtesy of love, 

The holy suit which fain it would convince i' 

Yet, since love's amiment was first on foot. 

Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 

From what it purpos'd; since, to wail friends lost. 

Is not by much so wholesome, profitable. 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 

Prin. I understand you not; my grieft are double. 

Biron. Honest plain words best pierce the ear of 
grief; — 
And by these badges understand the king. 
For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths; your beauty, 

ladies. 
Hath much deform'd us, fashioning our humours 
Even to the opposed end of our intents : 
And what in us hath seem'd ridiculous,*— 
As love is full of unbefitting strains; 
All wanton as a child, skipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the ^e 
Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of forms. 
Varying in subjects as the eye dodi roll 
To every varied object in his glance : 
Which party-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes. 
Have misbecom'd our oaths and gravities. 
Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults, 
Suggested us' to make: Therefore, ladies. 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewise yours : we to ourselves prove fisilse. 
By being once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both, — fair ladies, you : 
And even that falsehood, in itself a sin. 
Thus purifies itself, and turns to grace. 

7 _ which fam it would convmcf ;] The wofds which faU it 
would coivmce, mean what it would wish to succeed in obtaining. 
* Suggested tff — ] That is^ totted us. 
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Prin. We have receiv'd your letters, full of love; 
Tour favours, the embassadors of love ; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy^ 
As bombast, and as lining to the time : 
But more devout than this, in our respects. 
Have we not been ; and therefore met your loves 
In thdr own fashion, like a merriment. 

Dum. Our letters, madam, show'd much more 
than jest. 

Lang. So did our looks. 

Ros. We did not quote them so. 

King. Now, at the latest minute of the hour, 
Grrant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 

To make a world-without-end bargain in : 
No, no, my lord, your grace is peijur'd much, 
Full of dear guiltiness; and, therefore this, — 
If for my love (as there is no such cause) 
You will do aught, this shall you do for me : 
Your oath I will not trust ; but go with speed 
To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 
There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning : 
If this austere insodable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 
If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thin weeds,^ 
Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love. 
But that it bear tlus trial, and last love ;^ 
Then, at the expiration of the year. 
Come diallenge, challenge me by these deserts, 
And, by this virgin palm, now kissing thine, 
I will be thine ; and, till that instant, shut 
My woefid self up in a mourning house; 

ami iktn weeds J i. e. dothing. 

and last love;] Means, if it amtiatie to be bve. 
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Raining the tears of lamentation, 
For the remembrance of my father's death. 
If this thou do deny, let our hands part ; 
Neither intitled in the other's heart. 

King. If this, or more than this, I would deny. 
To flatter up these powers of mine with rest^ 
The sudden hand of death close up mine eye ! 
Hence ever then my heart is in thy breast. 

Biron. And what to me, my love ? and what to 
me? 

Ros. You must be purged too, your sins are rank ; 
You are attaint with faults and peijury ; 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelvemonth shall you spend, and never rest. 
But seek the weary beds of^ people sick. 

Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 

Kath. A wife! — A beard, fair health, and ho- 
nesty ; 
With three-fold love I wish you all these three. 

Dum. O, shall I say, I thank you, gentle wife ? 

Kath. Not so, my lord; — a twelvemonth and a 
day 
rU mark no words that smooth-fac'd wooers say : 
Come when the king doth to my lady come. 
Then, if I have much love. Til give you some. 

Dum. ril serve thee true and faithfully till then. 

Kath. Yet swear not, lest you be forsworn again. 

Long. What says Maria ? 

Mar. At the twelvemonth's end, 

I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend. 

Long. I'll stay with patience ; but the time is long. 

Mar. The liker you ; few taller are so young. 

Biron. Studies my lady ? mistress look on me. 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye. 
What humble suit attends thy answer there ; 
Impose some service on me for thy love. 

Ros. Oft have I heard of you, my lord Bir6n, 
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Sefore I saw you : and the world's large tongue 
XVoclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
full of comparisons and wounding flouts ; 
^^Vhich you on all estates will execute, 
TThat lie within the mercy of your wit: 
"To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain ; 
^And, therewithal, to win me, if you please, 
^Without the which I am not to be won,) 
^ou shall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Tisit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be. 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Biroiu To move wild laughter in the throat of 
death? 
It cannot be ; it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Ras. Why, that's the way to choke a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace. 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools: 
A jest^s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it : then, if sickly ears, 
DeaTd with the- clamours of their own dear groans. 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 
And I will have vou, and that fault withal; 
But, if they will not, throw away that spirit. 
And I shall find you empty of that fault. 
Right joyful of your reformation. 
Biron. A twelvemonth? well, befal what will 
heMf 
ril jest a twelvemonth in an hospital. 
Prin. Ay, sweet my lord; and so I take my 
leave. [To the King. 

King. No, madam : we will bring you on your 

way. 
Biran. Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
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Jack hath not Jill : these ladies* courtesy 
Might well have made our sport a comedy. 

King. Ciome^ sir^ it wants a twelvemonth and a 
day, 
And then *twill end. 

Biron. That's too long for a play. 

Enter Arbcado. 

Arm. Sweet majesty, vouchsafe me,— 

Prin. Was not that Hector ? 

Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 

Arm. I will kiss thy royal finger^ and take leave: 
I am a votary ; I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold 
the plough for her sweet love three years. But, 
most esteemed greatness, will you hear the dialogue 
that the two leanved men have compiled, in praise of 
the owl and the cuckoo ? it should have followed in 
the end of our show. 

King. Call them forth quickly, we will do so. 

Arm. Holla! approach. 

Enter Holopern^s, Nathaniel, Moth^ Costard^ 

and others. 

This side is Hiems, winter; this Ver, the spring; 
the one maintained by the owl, the other by the 
cuckoo. Ver, begin. 

SONG. 

Spring. fVhen daisies piedy and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white. 
And cuckoo-buds^ of yellow hue. 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 

* I aickoo^buds -— ] Cuckoo-buds must be wrong. I be- 
lieve cowtl^p-hiiv^ the true reading. Farmxr. 
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The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo; 
Cttckoo, cuckoo, -^^0 word of fear, 
Uhpleasing to a married ear ! 

IL 

fVhen shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmetCs clocks, 

fVhen turtles tread, and rooks, and daws. 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks 

The cuckoo then, on every tree. 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he. 

Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, ^^0 word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married earl 

Ill- 
Winter. When icicles hang by the wall, 

Andjyick, the snepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
When blood is nipped, and ways befoul. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note. 
While greasy Joan doth keel^ the pot. 

IV. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 
And coughing drowns the parsorCs saw,* 

And birds sit brooding in the snow. 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw. 



' — — doth keel the potJ] i. c. cod the pot. 

' the parson's saw J Saw seems anciently to have meantj 
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IVhen roasted crabs hiss in the bowly^ 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To'who ; 
Tu-whit J tO'who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Arm. The words of Mercury are harsh after the 
songs of Apollo. You, that way ; we, this way. 

[Exeunt.^ 



not as at present, a proverb, a sentence, but the whole tenor of 
any instructive discourse. 

^ When roasted crabs, 4*c.] i. e. the wild apples so called. The 
bowl must be supposed to be filled with ale; a toast and some 
spice and sugar being added, what is called Iambus uool is produced. 

' In this play, which all the editors have concurred to censure, 
and some have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it must be con- 
fessed that there are many passages mean, childish, and vulgar; 
and some which ought not to have been exhibited, as we are tdd 
they were, to a maiden Queen. But there are scatter*d through 
the whole many sparks of genius; nor is there any play that has 
more evident marks of the hand of Shakspeare. 

Johnson. 
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^ The Merchakt of Vekice.] The reader will find a dis- 
6Dct epitome of the noveb firom which the story of this play is 
supposed to be taken, in the new edition of Shakspeare, 2 1 vob. 
^vo. 1803. It should, however, be remembered, that if our poet 
was at all indebted to the Italian novelists, it must have been 
tfaroi^ the medium of some old translation, which has hitherto 
escaped the researches of his most industrious editors. 

It appears from a passage in Stephen Go6son*s School of Ahuu, 
^c. 1579> that a play, comprehending the distinct plots of Shak- 
ipeare*s Merchant of Venice, had been exhibited long before he 
commenced a writer, viz. '* The Jew shown at the Bull, repre- 
aendng the greediness of worldly choosers, and the bloody minds 
of usurers.'*— '' These plays,*' says Grosson, (for he mentions others 
with it) " are goode and sweete plays,** &c. It is therefore not 
improbable that Shakspeare new- wrote his piece, on the model al- 
ready mentioned, and that the elder performance, being inferior, 
was permitted to drop silently into oblivion. 

This play of Shakspeare had been exhibited before the year 
i J98> as appears from Meres*s WUs Treasury, where it is men- 
tioned with eleven more of our author's pieces. It was entered 
OD the books of the Staticxiers* Company, July 22, in the same 
year. ' It could not have been printed earlier, because it was not 
yet licensed. The old sons at GermUus the Jew of Venice, is 
published l^ Dr. Percy in me first volume of his ReUques of an* 
dent English Poetry: and the ballad intituled. The murtheroiu 
Lgfe and terrible Death of the rich Jewe qf Malta; and the tra- 
giedy on the same subject, were both entered on the Stationers' 
books. May, 1594. Steevens. 

Tlie story was taken from an old translation of The Gesta Ao- 
manormn, first printed by Wynkyn de.Worde. The book was 
very popular, and Shakspeare has closely copied some of the lan- 
guage : an additional argument, if we wanted it, of his track of 
reading. Three vessels are exhibited to a lady for her choice — ^The 
first was made of pure gold, well beset with precious stones roUh' 
out, and tpithin fiill of dead men's bones } and thereupon was en- 
graven thb posie : IVhoso chuseth me, shall Jind that he deserveth. 
The second vessel was made of fine silver, filled with earth and 
wonxis^ the superscription was thus: Whoso chuseth me, shall Jind 
that kis nature desireth. The third vessel was made of lead, fiill 
within of precious stones, and thereupon was insculpt this posie : 
IVhoso chuseth me, shall Jind that God hath disposed for him, — The 
lady, after a comment upon each, chuses the leaden vessel. 

In a MS. of Lidgate, belonging to my very learned friend. Dr. 
Askew, I find a Tale of Two Merchants of Egipt and of Baldad 
ex Gestis Ramanorum. Leland, therefore, could not be the origi- 
nal author, as Bishop Tanner suspected. He lived a century after 
lidgate. Farmer. 



The two princtpil incidents of this play are to be found sq«« 
rately in a ooUectioo of odd stories^ which were vwy popular, at 
least five hundred yean ago, under die title of Oetia Rammwnm. 
The first, 0/ the Bomi, is in ch. xhriii. of the copy whidi I chose 
to refer to, as the completest of any which I have yet seen. MS. 
Had. n. 2970. A knight there bonvws money of a meichanti 
upon condition of forfeiting oli Jtis Jk$k for non-payment. When 
the penalty b exacted before the judge, the knights mistreu, dis- 
guised, injbrma viri Sf vesHmentig prttiosii mduta, comes into 
court, and, bv permission of the judge, endeavoun to mollify the 
merchant. She first oflfers him his money, and then the double 
of it, kc. to all which his answer 'n^^^' Comoeniioitem meam voio 
Aa^ff.— Puella, cum hoc audisset, ait coram omnibus, Domine 
mi judex, da rectum judicium super hb quse vobb dixero.— Vos 
scitb quod miles nunquam se oUigabat aid aliud per litenun nbi 
quod mercator habeat potestatem cames ab ossibus sdndere, «m« 
sangmnit fffuiione, de quo nihil erat prolocutum. Statim mittat 
manum in eum; si vero sanguinem effiiderit, Ktx cmtra eum 
aetitmem habet. Mercator, cum hoc audisset, ait$ date mihi pe- 
cuniam & omnem actionem ei remitto. ^t puella. Amen &co 
tibi, nullum denarium habebis— pone ergo manum in eum, ita ut 
aanguinem non effundas. Mercator vero videos se confosum ab- 
soessit; & sic vita militb salvata est, & nullum denarium dedit.'* 

The other incident, of the caskets, b in ch. xcix. of the same 
collection. A king of Apulia sends his daughter to be married to 
the son of an emperor of Rome. Af^r some adventures, (which 
are nothing to the present purpose,) she b brou^t before the em- 
peror, who says to her, " Puella» propter amorem filii mei molta 
advem sustinaisti. TVunen si digna fuerb ut uxor ejus sb dto 
probabo. Et fecit fieri tria vasa. Primum fuit de auro pttris^ 
simo 8c lapidibus pretiods interius ex omni parte, 8c plenum 
ossibus mortuorum: 8c exterius erat subscription Qui me elegerii^ 
ta me inveniet quod meruit. Secundum vas erat de or- 
gento puro k gemmb pretiosis, plenum terra; 8c exterius erat 
subscriptio : Qvt me elegerit, in me mvoite^ quod naiura appetii. 
TxRTiUM vas de fbaSbo [i^enum Utfidibus pretiosis interius Sf 
gemmis nobiHssimis; 8c exterius erat si:d)8criptio talb: Qui me 
^gcrii, Ml me inveniet quod deus disposuU, Ista tria ostendit 
poeUse, & dixit, si unum ex btis elegeris in quo oommodum, & 
proficuum est, filium meum habebb. Si vero degeru quod nee 
tibi nee aliis est commodum, ipsum non habebb.*' The jroung lady, 
after mature consideration ol the vesseb and their inscriptions, 
chuses the leaden, which being opened, and fi>und to be full of 
gold and precious stones, the emperor says : *' Bona puella, bene 
degbti— ideo filium meum habebb.*' 

From this abstiacrt of these two stories, I think it appears suffi- 
ciently plain that they are the remote originab of the two inddents 



mllus pby. That of tht coikeis, Shakspeare mig^t take from the 
EngUsh Gesia Rowutnonany as Dr. Farmer has observed ; and that 
of tie band might come to htm from the Pecarone; but upon the 
whole I am rather inclined to suspect, that he has fdlowed some 
hitherto unknown novellist, who had saved him the trouble of 
working up the two stones into one. Ttrwhitt. 

Tliis comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the 
jear 1598. Meres's book was not published till fhie end of that 
year. Maloke. 
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PERSONS represented: 



Duke of Venice. 

Prince of Morocco, ? o ., t» ^. 

Prince of Arragon, J ***'*""* ^'^ P^"^'"' 

Antonio, the Merchant of Venice : 

Bassanio, his Friend. 

Salanio,^ 1 

Salarino, > Friends to Antonio and Bassanio. 

Gratiano, 3 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 

Shylock, a Jew : 

Tubal, a Jew, his Friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a Clowny Servant to Shylock. 

Old Grobbo, Father to Launcelot. ^ 

Salerio,® a Messenger from Venice. 

Leonardo, Servant to Bassanio. 

Balthazar,? « ^ ^ u -4.- 
c i. u f servants to Portia. 
Stephano, y 

Portia, a rich Heiress. 
Nerissa, her fFaiting-maid. 
Jessica, Daughter to Shylock. 

Magnjficoes of Venice, Qfficeis of the Court ofJus^ 
tice, Jailer y Servants, and other Attendants. 

SCENE y partly at Venice, and partly at Belmontj 
the Seat of Portia, on the Continent. 

' In the old editions m quarto^ for J. Roberts, 16OO, and in the 
old fblio^ 1623, there is no enumeration of the persons. It was 
first made by Mr. Rowe. Johnson. 

* It is not easy to determine the orthography oi this name. In 
the old editicms the owner oi it is auUed Saiamo, SaUno, and 
Soiatiio, Steevens. 

^ This character I have restored to the Fersonct Dramatis. The 
name appears in the first fi^o : the description is taken firom the 
quarto. Steevens. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. Venice. A Street. 

Enter Antonio, Salabino, and Salanio. 

Ant. In sooth, I know not why I am so sad ; 
It wearies me ; you say, it wearies you ; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it. 
What stuff *tis made of, whereof it is bom, 
lam to learn; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
ITiat I have much ado to know myself. 

Solar. Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There, where your argosies^ with portly sail, — 
like signiors and rich burghers of the flood. 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, — 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
That curtesy to them, do them reverence. 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

' — — argosies — ] A name giv«i in oar author's time to ahips 
of great Ix^then, probably galleons, such as the Spaniards now 
use in their West India trade. Johnson. 

In Ricaut*8 Maxims of Turkish Polity, ch. xiv. it is said, 
" Those vast canacks cadled argosies, which are so much haaacd 
lor the vastness of their burthen and bulk, were corruptly so de- 
nominated from Ragosies,** i. e. ships of Ragusa, a city and ter- 
ritory on the gulf of Venice, tributary to the Porte. 
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Salan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass,* to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt^ 
Would make me sad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth. 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run. 
But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew* dock'd in sand. 
Vailing her high-top* lower than her ribs. 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church. 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks ? 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side. 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 
And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought^ 
That such a thing, bechancM, would make me sad ? 
But, tell not me ; I know, Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandize. 

Ant. Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year: 
Therefore, my merchandize makes me not sad. 



* Plucking the grass, &c.] By holding up the grass, or any 
light body that will bend by a gentle blast, the directioQ of the 
wind is found. 

* ■ Andrew — ^] The name of the ship. 
^ Vailing her high'top — ^1 i, e. lowering. 
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Salan. Why then you are in love. 

^nt. Fye, fye! 

Salan. Not in love neither? Then let's say, you 
are sad, 
Because you are not merry : and *twere as easy 
For youy to laugh, and leap, and say, you are merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature hath framM strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes. 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect. 
That thCT'U not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Hioiigh Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Enter Bassanio, Lohjuizo, and Gratiano. 

Salan. Here comes Bassanio, your roost noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo : Fare you well ; 
We leave you now with better company. 
Salar. I would have staid till I had made you 
merry. 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

^nt. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own business calls on you. 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 
Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. 
Bass. Good signiors both, when shall we laugh ? 
Say, when? 
You grow exceeding strange : Must it be so ? 
Salar. We'll make our leisures to attend on yours. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Salanio. 
Lor. My lord JBassanio, since you have found 
Antonio, 
We two will leave you : but, at dinner time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

M 7, 
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Bass. I will not fail you. 

Gra. You look not well, signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously changM. 

j^fU. I hold the world but as the world, Gra- 
tiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part. 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the Fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine. 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaun- 
dice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio,— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; — 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain. 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who should say, / am Sir Oracle, 
Andy when I ope my lips, let no dog lark ! 
O, my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only are reputed wise. 
For saying nothing ; who, I am very sure. 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, 

fools. 
rU tell thee more of this another time : 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait. 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. — 
Come, good Lorenzo : — Fare ye well, a while ; 
rU end my exhortation after dinner. 
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Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner- 
time: 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men. 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Hiou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 
Ant. Farewell : Til grow a talker for this gear. 
Gra. Thanks, i*faith; for silence is only com- 
mendable 
In a neat*s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

[Exeunt Gratiano and Lobekzo. 
Ant* Is that any thing now ? 
Bass. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice : His reasons are 
as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chafF; 
you shdl seek all day ere you find them ; and, when 
you have them, they are not worth the search. 

Ant. Well ; tell me now, what lady is this same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage. 
That you to-day promised to tell me of? 

Bass. *Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate. 
By something showing a more swelling port^ 
Tlian my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abrid^'d 
From such a noble rate; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts. 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal. 
Hath left me gaged : To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most, in money, and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots, and purposes. 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 
Ant. I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it ; 

» a more swelling port, &c.] Port, in the present in- 
stance, comprehends the idea of expensive equipage, and external 
pomp of appearance. 
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And, if it stand, as you yourself still do. 
Within the eye of honour, be assured. 
My purse, my person, my extremest means. 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days^ when I had lost one 
shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-^same way, with more advised watch. 
To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both, 
I oft found both : I urge this cmldhood proof. 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 
I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth. 
That which I owe is lost : but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt. 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both. 
Or bring your latter hazard back again. 
And th^kfully rest debtor for the first. 

j4nt. You know me well ; and herein spend but 
time. 
To wind about my love with circumstance; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making question of my uttermost. 
Than if you had made waste of all I have: 
Then do but say to me what I should do. 
That in your knowledge may by me be done. 
And I am prest unto it:^ therefore, speak. 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left. 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word. 
Of wond'rous virtues ; sometimes fit>m her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 
Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus* Portia. 
Nor is the wiae world ignorant of her worth ; 



prest unto it:'] Prest may not here ngnify mfTt$s% u 
into military service, hoi ready. Fret, Fr. 
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For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors : and her sunny Iools 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colchos* strand. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio, had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift. 
That I should Questionless be fortunate. 

Ant. Thou know*st, that all my fortimes are at 
sea; 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
That shall be rack'd even to the uttermost. 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
60, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is ; and I no question make, 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake. [Exeunt. 



SCENE n. 

Belmont. A Room in Portia's House. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

For. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a- 
weary of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your mise- 
ries were in the same abundance as your good for- 
tunes are: And yet, fpr aught I see, they are as 
sick, that surfeit with too much, as they that starve 
with nothing: It is no mean happiness therefore, 
to be seated in the mean ; superfluity comes sooner 
by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Por. Grood sentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better, if well followed. 
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Par. If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages, princes* palaces. It is a good di- 
vine that follows his own instructions : I can easier 
teach twenty what were good to be done, than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 
The brain may devise laws for the blood; but a hot 
temper leaps over a cold decree: such a hare is 
madness the youth, to skip o*er the meshes of good 
counsel the cripple. But this reasoning is not in 
the fashion to choose me a husband : — O me, the 
word choose ! I may neither choose whom I would, 
nor refuse whom I dislike ; so is the will of a living 
daughter curb'd by the will of a dead father:— Is it 
not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor 
refuse none ? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy 
men, at their death, have good inspirations ; there- 
fore, the lottery, that he hath devised in these three 
chests, of gold, silver, and lead, (whereof who 
chooses his meaning, chooses you,) will, no doubt, 
never be chosen by any rightly, but one who you 
shall rightly love. But what warmth is there in your 
affection towards any of these princely suitors that 
are already come ? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou 
namest them, I will describe them ; and, according 
to my description, level at my affection. 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por. Ay, that's a colt, indeed, for he doth no- 
thing but talk of his horse ; and he makes it a great 
appropriation to his own good parts, that he can 
snoe him himself : I am much afraid, my lady his 
mother played false with a smith. 

Ner. Then, is there the county' Palatine. 

^ -^— is there the county Palatine.'] Cmmiy and comt in old 
language were synonymous. 
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Por. He doth nothing but frown ; as who should 
lUy, An if you will . not have me^ choose : he hears 
meny tales^ and smiles not : I fear, he will prove 
the weeping philosopher when he grows old, being 
so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth. I had 
rather be married to a death's head with a bone in 
his mouth, than to either of these. God defend 
me from these two ! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord, Monsieur 
LeBon? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him pass 
for a man. In truth, I know it is a sin to be a 
mocker ; But, he ! why, he hath a horse better than 
the Neapolitan's; a better bad habit of frowning 
than the count Palatine : he is every man in no man : 
if a throstle sin^, he falls straight a capering; he 
will fence with his own shadow : if I should marry 
him, I should marry twenty husbands : If he would 
despise me, I woula forgive him ; for if he love me 
to madness, I shall never requite him. 

Ner. What say you then to Faulconbridge, the 
young baron of England ? 

Por. You know, I say nothing to him ; for he 
understands not me, nor I him: he hath neither 
Latin, French, nor Italian ; and you will come into 
the court and swear, that I have a poor pennyworth 
in the English. He is a proper man's picture;* 
But, alas! who can converse with a dumb show? 
How oddly he is suited! I think, he bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every where. 

Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, his 
neighbour ? 

For. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him ; 
for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, 

a proper man's fncture;'] Proper is hamdso m e. 
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and swore he would pay him again^ when he was 
able: I think^ the Frenchman became his surety,^ 
and sealed under for another. 

Ner. How like you the young German, the duke 
of Saxony's nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is 
sober ; and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is 
drunk: when he is best, he is a little worse than a 
man ; and when he is worst, he is little better than 
a beast : an the worst fall that ever fell, I hope, I 
shall make shift to eo without him. 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose the 
right casket, you should refuse to perform your 
father's will, if you should refuse to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, 
set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary 
casket : for, if the devil be mthin, and that temp- 
tation without, I know he will choose it. I will 
do any thing, Nerissa, ere I will be married to a 
spunge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of 
these lords ; they have acquaintaj me with their de- 
terminations : wliich is indeed, to return to their 
home, and to trouble you with no more suit ; unless 
you may be won by some other sort than your 
father's imposition, depending on the caskets. 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 
chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner 
of my father's will : I am glad this parcel of wooers 
are so reasonable ; for there is not one among them 
but I dote on his very absence, and I pray Grod grant 
them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's 

* / tkmk, the Frenchman became his surety,'] Alluding to the 
constant assistance, or rather constant promises of assistance, that 
the French gave the Scots in their quarrels with the English. 
The alliance is here humorously satirized. Warbvrtov. 
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time, a Venetian^ a scholar, and a soldier, that came 
hither in company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio; as I think, so 
was he called. 

Ner. True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever 
my foolbh eyes looked upon, was the best deserving 
a fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well ; and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise. — ^How now ! what news ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. The four strangers seek for you, madam^ 
to take their leave : and there is a fore-runner come 
from a fifth, the prince of Morocco; who brings 
word, the prince, nis master, will be here to-night. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so 
good heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I 
should be glad of his approach : if he have the con- 
dition ^ of a saint, and Uie complexion of a devil, 
I had rather he should shrive me than wive me. 
Come, Nerissa. — Sirrah, go before. — Whiles we 
shut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks at 
the door. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 
Venice. Apublick PlcLce. 

Enter Bassanio and Shtlock. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — well. 
Bas$. Ay, sir, for three months. 
Shy. For three months, — ^well. 
Bau. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall 
be bound. 

the oondkioQ^ i« e. the temper^ qualittei. 
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Shy. Antonio shall become bound, — ^well. 

Bass. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me? 
Shall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months 
and Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a eood man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the 
contrary? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no ; — ^my meaning, in say- 
ing he is a good man, is to have you understand me, 
that he is sufficient : yet his means are in supposition : 
he hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the 
Indies ; I understand moreover upon the Rialto, he 

hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, 

and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad: 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men : there be 
land-rats, and water-rats, water-thieves, and land- 
thieves; I mean, pirates; and then, there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks : The man is, not- 
withstanding, sufficient; — three thousand ducats; — 
I think, I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured, I may ; and, that I mav 
be assured, I will bethink me : May I speak witn 
Antonio ? 

BcLss. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habita- 
tion which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the 
devil into :^ I will buy with you, sell with you, talk 
with you, walk with you, and so following ; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 

* ^'•'^ the habitaiian which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured 
the devil into:"] Perhaps there is no character through all Shak- 
tpeare, drawn with more spirit, and just discrimination, than 
ShylodL*s. His language, allusions, and ideas, are every where 
so appropriate to a Jew, that Shylock might be exhibited for an 
exemplar of that peculiar people. Henley. 



I 
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ou. What news on the Rialto ? — Who is he comes 
ere? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass. This is signior Antonio. 

Shy. [jiside.'] How like a fawning publican he 
looks! 
I hate him for he is a Christian : 
But more^ for that, in low simplicity. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do congreeate. 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls interest : Cursed be my tribe. 
If I forgive him I 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store ; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats: What of that ? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 
Will furnish me: But soft; How many months 
Do you desire? — Rest you fair, good signior; 

[To Antonio. 
Tour worship was the last man in our mouths. 

jint. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow. 
By taking, nor by giving of excess. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend,* 
I'll break a custom : — ^Is he yet possess'd,^ 
How much you would ? 

' — tke ripe want! of my friend^ Ripe waiUs are wants come 
to tke height, wants that can have no longer delay. 
possess* d^ u e. acquainted^ informed. 
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Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

jint. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, yoa told me so. 

Well then, your bond; and, let me see, ^But 

hear you; 
Methought, you said, you neither lend, nor borrow. 
Upon advantage. 

jlrU. I do never use it 

Shy. When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban*s sheep. 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf,) 
The third possessor ; ay, he was the third. 

jint. And what of him ? did he take interest? 

Shy. No, not take interest; not, as you would 
say. 
Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromised. 
That all the eanlings^ which were streaked, and pied. 
Should fall as Jacob* s hire ; the ewes, being rank. 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams : 
And when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act. 
The skilful shepherd peel'd me certain wands. 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind,* 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes ; 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour*d lambs, and those were Jacob*s. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest; 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served 
for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass. 
But sway'd, and fashion*d, by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interest good ? 
Or is your gold and silver, ewes and rams ? 

the eanlings— ] Lambs just dropt: from eon, emti, 
qf kind,] i. e. of nature. 
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%. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast : — 
But note me^ signior. 

^nt. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy initness. 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart ; 
0, what a goodly outside falshood hath ! 
Sky. Three thousand ducats, — *tis a good round 
sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 
jint. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you ? 
Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft. 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances :^ 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 
You call me — ^misbeliever, cut^throat dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 
Go to then; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock^ we would have monies ; x ou say so ; 
Tou, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money f is it possible^ 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats f or 



m usancet :] Uu and usanct are both words ancientlj 
emplojr'd tor usury, both in its &voanible and un&vourable sense. 
Bat Mr. Ritson sajs, that Use and usance, mean nothing more 
than uUereit; and the former word is still Yued bj country people 
in the same sense. 

* Skylock,"] Oorauthor, as Dr. Farmer informs me^ took the 
name of his Jew fh>m an old pamphlet entitled : Caleb Shillocke^ 
kis Profkesk; or ike Jemet Prediction, London, printed for T. P. 
(Thomas Pavyer.) No date. Stxevevs. 
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Shall I bend low^ and i n a bondman's k^^ 
With *bated breathy and whispering humbleness, 

Say this, 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn d me such a day ; another time 
You caltd me — dog ; ana for these courtesies 
ril lend you thus much monies. 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?)® 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou may*st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your love. 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with. 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies, and you*ll not hear me: 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show : — 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport. 
If you repay me not on such a day. 
In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

^ A breed for barren mttal of hisfiiendf] A breed, that is inte- 
rest money bred from the principal. By the epithet barren, the 
author would instruct us in the argument on which the advocates 
against usury went^ which is this; thai money is a barren thing, 
and cannot, like com and cattle^ multiply itself And to set off 
the absurdity of this kind of usury, he put breed and barren in 
opposition. Warburtok. 
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-^nt. Content, in faith ; I'll seal to such a bond, 
^d say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

£ass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me, 
ni rather dwell in my necessity. 

^fU. Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it ; 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abraham, what these Christians 
are; 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this ; 
If he should break his day, wnat should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man. 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 

j4nt. Yes, Shylock, I will seal imto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond. 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
See to my house, lefl in the fearful ^ard * 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presenuy 
I will be with you. [^Exit. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Ba^. I like not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 

Ant. Come on ; in this there can be no dismay. 
My ships come home a month before the day. 

\Exeu7\t. 



left tn the fearful guards &c.] Fearfid guard, is a guard 
that u not \q be tnisted^ but gives cause of fear. To fear was an- 
^tly to groe as well ZAftel ierrours. Jo h n son. 

VOL. lU. N 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. Belmont. j4 Room in Portia's House. 

Flourish of Comets. Enter the Prince of Morocco^ 
and his Train; Portia^ Nerissa, and other of 
her Attendants. 

Mor. Mislike me not for my complexion^ 
The shadow'd livery of the bumish'd sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born. 
Where Phoebus' fire scarce thaws the icicles. 
And let us make incision for your love, 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his, or mine.* 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant ;^ by my love, I swear. 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too : I would not change this hue. 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

Por. In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: 
Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing: 
But, if my father had not scanted me. 
And hedg'd me by his wit, to yield myself 
His wife, who wins me by that mean I told you, 

' To prove whose blood is reddest, his, or mine,'] To understand 
how the tawny prince^ whose savage dignity is very well supported, 
means to recommend himself by this challenge, it must be re- 
membered that red blood is a traditionary sign of courage : Thus 
Macbeth calls one of his frighted soldiers, a lily^Uver^d boy \ 
again, in this play, cowards are said to hctoe livers as white as mUk; 
and an effeminate and timorous man is termed a milksop. 

JOHKSOK. 

' Hath fear*d the valiant ;] i. e, terrify* d. To fear is often 
used by our old writers, in this sense. 
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i^ourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair, 

As any comer I have look'd on yet, 

for my affection. 

Mor. Even for that I thank you ; 

Therefore^ I pray you, lead me to the caskets. 
To try my fortune. By this scimitar, — 
That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince. 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, — 
I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look. 
Out-brave the heart most daring on the earth, 
Huck the young sucking cubs from the she bear. 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. 
To win thee, lady : But, alas the while ! 
If Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page ; 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me. 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain. 
And die with grieving. 

Por. You must take your chance ; 

And either not attempt to choose at all. 
Or swear, before you choose, — if you choose wrong, 
Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage ; therefore be advis'd.* 

Mor. Nor will not; come, bring me unto my 
chance. 

Par. First, forward to the temple ; after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Mor. Grood fortune then ! [^Cornets. 

To make me bless*t, or cursed'st among men. 

[^Exeunt. 

* — - therefore be advis*d.] Therefore be not precipitant j con- 
lider wdl what you are to do. Advis'd is the word opposite to 
TOik. 
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SCENE 11. 
Venice. A Street. 

Enter Launcelot Gobbo. 

Laun. Certainly my conscience vrS[ serve me to 
run from this Jew, my master; The fiend is at 
mine elbow ; and tempts me, saying to me, Gobbo, 
Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelotj or good Gobbo, 
or good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the 
starts run away : My conscience says, — no ; take 
heed honest Launcelot ; take heed, honest Gobbo ; or, 
as aforesaid, honest Launcelot Gobbo ; do not run ; 
scorn running with thy heels : Well, the most cou- 
rageous fiend bids me pack; via! says the fiend; 
away ! says the fiend, for the heavens ; rouse up a 
brave mind, says the fiend, and run. Well, my 
conscience, hanging about the neck of my hearty 
says very wisely to me, — my honest friend Launce^ 
lot, being an honest marCs son,— or rather an honest 
woman's son; — ^for, indeed, my father did some- 
thing smack, something grow to, he had a kind of 
taste ; — ^well, my conscience says, Launcelot, budge 
not ; budge, says the fiend ; budge not, says my con- 
science : Consaence, sav I, you counsel well ; fiend, 
say I, you counsel well: to be ruled by my con- 
science, I should stay with the Jew my master, who, 
(God bless the mark!) is a kind of devil; and, to 
run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the 
fiend, wno, saving your reverence, is the devil nim- 
self : Certainly, the Jew is the very devil incarna- 
tion; and, in my conscience, my conscience is but 
a kind of hard conscience, to offer to counsel me to 
stay with the Jew : The fiend gives the more friendly 
counsel: I will run, fiend; my heels are at your 
commandment, I will run. 
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Enter old Gtobbo, with a Basket. 

Gob. Master, young man, you, I pray you ; which 
is the way to master Jew's ? 

Laun. [Aside.l O heavens, this is my true be- 
gotten father! who, being more than sand-blind, 
high-gravel blind, knows me not : — I will try con- 
clusions' with him. 

Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which 
is the way to master Jew's ? 

Laun. Turn up on your right hand, at the next 
turning, but, at the next turning of all, on your 
left ; marry, at the very next turning, turn of no 
hand, but turn down indirectly to the Jew's house. 

Gob. By God's sonties, 'twill be a hard way to hit. 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells 
with him, dwell with him, or no ? 

Laun. Talk you of young master Launcelot ? — 
Mark me now; [aside^ now will I raise the wa- 
ters : — Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man's sou; his 
&ther, though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor 
man, and, God be thanked, well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we 
talk of young master Laimcelot. 

Gob. Your worship's friend, and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun. But I pray you ergOy old man, ergOj I be- 
seech you ; Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an't please your mastership. 

Laun. ErgOf master Launcelot ; talk not of mas- 
ter Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman (ac- 
cording to fates and destinies, and such odd sayings, 
the sisters three, and such branches of learning,) is, 
bdeed, deceased; or, as you would say, in plain 
terms, gone to heaven. 

try conclusions—] To try conclusions is to tiy ezperimenti. 
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Gob. Marry, God forbid! the boy was the ver^^ 
staff of my age, my very prop. 

Laun. Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-post,^ 
a staff, or a prop ? — Do you know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young gen- 
tleman : but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, (Grod 
rest his soul!) alive, or dead? 

Laun. Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind, I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you 
might fail of the knowing me : it is a wise father, 
that knows his own child. Well, old man, I will 
tell you news of your son: Give me your blessing: 
truth will come to light ; murder cannot be hid long, 
a man's son may ; but, in the end, truth will out. 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up ; I am sure, you are 
not Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about 
it, but give me your blessing; I am Launcelot, your 
boy that was, your son that is, your child that shall 
be. 

Gob. I cannot think, you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that : but 
I am Launcelot, the Jew's man; and, I am sure, 
Margery, your wife, is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : I'll be sworn, 
if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and 
blood. Lord worshipp'd might he be ! what a beard 
hast thou got ! thou hast got more hair on thy chin, 
than Dobbin my thill-horse® has on his tail. 

Laun. It should seem then, that Dobbin's tail 
grows backward ; I am sure he had more hair on his 
tail, than I have on my face, when I last saw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How dost 



my thill-horse — ] Thiil or Jill, means the shafts of a 
cart or waggon. 
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thou and thy master agree ? I have brought him a 
present ; How *gree you now ? 

Laun. Well^ well ; but^ for mine own part, as I 
have set up my rest to run away, so I will not rest 
till I have run some ground: my master*s a very 
Jew; Give him a present ! give him a halter: lam 
famishM in his service ; you may tell every finger I 
have with my ribs. Father, I am glad you are come ; 
give me your present to one master Bassanio, who, 
indeed, gives rare new liveries; if I serve not him, I 
will run as far as God has any ground. — O rare for- 
tune ! here comes the man ; — to him, father ; for I 
am a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. 

Enter Bassanio, with Lbokardo, and other 

Followers. 

Bass. You may do so ; — ^but let it be so hasted, 
that supper be ready at the farthest by five of tlie 
clock : See these letters delivered ; put the liveries to 
making; and desire Gratiano to come anon to my 
lodging. [Eocit a Servant. 

ZauTi. To him, father. 

Gob. God bless your worship ! 

Bass. Gramercy ; Would*st thou aught with me ? 

Gob. Here's my son, sir, a poor boy, 

Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's 
man ; that would, sir, as my father shall specify, 

Gob. He hath a great infection, sir, as one would 
say, to serve 

Jbaun. Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve 
the Jew, and I have a desire, as my father shall spe- 
cify, 

Gob. His master and he, (saving your worship's 
reverence,) are scarce cater-cousins : 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the 
Jew having done me wrong, doth cause me, as my 



\ 
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father, being I hope an old man, shall frutify unto 
you, 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves, that I would 
bestow upon your worship ; and mv suit is, 

LauTu In very brief, the suit is impertinent to 
myself, as your worship shall know by this honest 
old man ; and, though I say it, though old man, 
yet, poor man, my father. 

Bass. One speak for both ; — ^What would you ? 

Laun. Serve you, sir. 

Gob. This is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass. I know thee well, thou hast obtained thy suit : 
Shylock, thy master, spoke with me this day. 
And hath preferr*d thee, if it be preferment. 
To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Littin. The old proverb is very well parted between 
my master Shylock and you, sir; you have the grace 
ot Grod, sir, and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak*st it well : Go, father with thy 
son: — 
Take leave of thy old master, and enquire 
My lodging out : — give him a livery 

[7b his Followers. 
More guarded^ than his fellows* : See it done. 

Laun. Father, in: — ^I cannot get a service, no; 
— I have ne'er a tongue in my head. — ^Well ; [Look- 
ing on his palm J] if any man in Italy have a fairer 
table,® which doth offer to swear upon a book. — ^I 
shall have good fortune; Go to, here's a simple line 
of life! here's a small trifle of wives: Alas, fifteen 

' — — more guarded — 1 i. e. more ornamented. 

* Well; if any hum tn Italy have a fairer table,'] Table Is tbe 
palm of the hand extended. Launcdot congratulates himself upon 
his dexterity and good fortune^ and, in the height of his rapture, 
inspects his hand, and congratulates Imnself upon the fididties in 
bistable. 
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wives is nothing; eleven widows, and nine maids, is 
a simple coming-in for one man: and then, to 
*scape drowning thrice ; and to be in peril of my life 
with the edge of a feather-bed ;^ — ^here are simple 
'scapes ! Wdl, if fortune be a woman, she's a good 
wench for this gear. — ^Father, come ; Til take my 
leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an eye. 

[^Exeunt Launcelot and old Gobbo. 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this ; 
These things being bought, and orderly bestow'd. 
Return in haste, tor I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem'd acquaintance ; hie thee, go. 

Leon. My best endeavours shall be done herein. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra. Where is your master ? 

Leon. Yonder, sir, he walks. 

[Exit Leonardo. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, 

Bern. Gratiano! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. You have obtained it. 

Gra. You must not deny me ; I must go with 
you to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must; — But hear thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ; — 
Parts, that become thee happily enough. 
And in such eyes as ours appear not mults ; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they show 
Something too liberal ;^ — ^pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit ; lest, through thy wila behaviour, 

" — — m peril (f my V^t with ike edge of a feather-bed;^ A 
cant jdmse to signify the dang^ of manying. 
' Something too lUferal;'] u e. grasj ooane^ Uceatiooi. 
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I be misconstrued in the place I go to^ 
And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me: 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 
Talk with respect, and swear but now and then. 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, amen ; 
Use all the observance of civility. 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent^ 
To please his grandam, never trust me more. 

Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing.* 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night; you shall not gage 
me 
By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity ; 

I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment: But fare you well, 
I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenzo, and the rest; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

The same. A Room in Shylock*s House. 

Enter Jessica and Launcelot. 

Jes. I am sorry, thou wilt leave my father so; 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil. 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness : 
But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for thee. 

B .... iod oitent — ] Ostent is a word very commonly used 
for show among the old dramatick writers. 

^our bearing.] Bearing is carriage, deportment. 
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And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
liorenzo, who is thy new master's guest : 
Give him this letter; do it secretly, 
And so farewell ; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee. 

JLaun. Adieu ! — tears exhibit thy tongue. — 
Most beautiful pagan, — ^most sweet Jew ! If a Christ- 
ian do not play the knave, and get thee, I am much 
deceived: But, adieu! these foolish drops do some- 
what drown my manly spirit ; adieu ! [Exit. 

Jes. Farewdl, good Launcelot. — 
Alack, what heinous sin is it in me. 
To be asham*d to be my father's child I 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife ; 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. [Eocit. 



SCENE IV. 

The same. A Street. 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Salabino, and 

Salanio. 

Lor. Nay, we will slink away in supper-time ; 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra. We have not made good preparation. 

Salar. We have not spoke us yet of torch- 
bearers. 

Salan. T^s vile, unless it may be quaintly order'd ; 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor. Tis now but four a-clock; we have two 
hours 
To furnish us : — 
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Enter Launcelot^ with a letter. 

Friend Liauncelot^ what's the news > 

Laun. An it shall please you to break up this, it 
shall seem to signify. 

Lor. I know the hand: in faith, *tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on. 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love-news, in faith. 

Laun. By your leave, sir. 

Lor. Whither goest thou ? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew 
to sup to-night with my new master the Christian. 

Lor. Hold here, take this : — tell gentle Jessica, 
I will not fail her ; — speak it privately ; go. — 
Grentlemen, [^Exit Launcblot. 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salar. Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it straight 

Salan. And so will I. 

Lor. Meet me, and Gratiano, 

At Gratiano's lodging some hour hence. 

Salar. 'Tis good we do so. 

\Exeunt Salar. and Salan. 

Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 

Lor. I must needs tell thee all : She hath directed. 
How I shall take her from her father's house ; 
What gold, and jewels, she is fumish'd with; 
What page's suit she hath in readiness. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven. 
It will be for his gentle daughter's sake : 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot. 
Unless she do it under this excuse, — 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 
Come, go with me ; peruse this, as thou goest : 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE V. 

The same. Before Shylock's House. 

Enter Shtlock and Launcelot. 

Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy 
judge. 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio : — 
What, Jessica ! — ^thou shalt not gormandize. 
As thou hast done with me; — What, Jessica ! — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out ; — 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 

Laun. Why, Jessica! 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 

Laun. Your worship was wont to tell me, I could 
do nothing Mfithout bidding. 

Enter Jessica. 

Jes. Call you ? What is your will ? 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica; 
There are my keys : — ^But wherefore should I go ? 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
But yet ril go in hate, to feed upon 
ITie prodigsd Christian/ — Jessica, my girl. 
Look to my house: — I am right loath to go; 
There is some ill a brewing towards my rest. 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun. I beseech you, sir, go; my young master 
doth expect your reproach. 

* — to feed wpm 
Tke prodigal Cilrwfum.] Shylock fargets his resolution. In a 
former scene he declares he will neither eat, drink, nor pray with 
Christians. Of this circumstance the poet was aware, and meant 
00I7 ^ heighten the malignity of the character, by making him 
depart hom his most settled resolve, for the prosecution of his re- 
venge. Steevxks. 
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Shy. So do I his. 

Laun. And they have conspired together, — ^I will 
not say, you shall see a masque; but if you do, 
then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a 
bleeding on Black-Mond^ last/ at six o'clock i*the 
morning, £dling out that year on Ash-Wednesday 
was four year in the afternoon. 

Shy. What! are there masques? Hear you me, 
Jessica : 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the 

drum. 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck'd fife. 
Clamber not you up to the casements then. 
Nor thrust your head into the publick street. 
To gaze on Christian fools with vamish'd faces : 
But stop my house's ears, I mean my casements ; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob's staff, I swear, 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah ; 
Say, I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window, for all this ; 
There will come a Christian by. 
Will be worth a Jewess' eye. [Exit Laun. 

Shy. What says that fool of Hagar's offspring, 

ha ? 
Jes. His words were. Farewell, mistress; no- 
thing else. 

then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on 



Black-Monday last,'] "Black-Monday is Easter-Monday, and 
was so called on this occasion : in the 34th of Edward III. ( 1360) 
the 14th of Aprils and the morrow after Easter-day, King Ed- 
ward, with his host^ lay before the city of Paris ; which day was 
full of dark mist and haU, and so bitter cold, that many men died 
on their horses* backs with the cold. Wherefore, unto this day it 
hath been called the Blacke-Monday.'* Stowe, p. 26'4— 6. 

Grey. 
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Shy. The patch^ is kind enough ; but a huge 
feeder. 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat ; drones hive not with me ; 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrowed purse. — ^Well, Jessica, go in ; 
Perhaps, I will return immediately ; 
Do, as I bid you. 

Shut doors after you : Fast bind, fast find ; 
A proverb never stale in thrifly mind. \^Exit. 

Jes. Farewell ; and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. [^Exit. 



SCENE VI. 

The same. 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino, masqued. 

Gra. This is the pent-house, under which Lo- 
renzo 
Desired us to make stand. 

Salar. His hour is almost past 

Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour. 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salar. O, ten times faster Venus' pigeons fiy 
To seal love's bonds new made, than they are wont. 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

Gra. That ever holds : Who riseth from a feast. 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
Tliat he did pace them first ? All things that are. 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy 'd. 

^r^patch— ] A term for a fool. 
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How like a younker, or a prodigal^ 
The scarfed bark'' puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return ; 
With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged sails. 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind ! 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Salar. Here comes Lorenzo ; — ^more of this here- 
after. 
Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long 
abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait ; 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
ril watch as long for you then. — Approach; 
Here dwells my father Jew : — Ho ! who's within. 

Enter Jessica above j in boy*s clothes. 

Jes. Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty. 
Albeit I'll swear that I do know your tongue. 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes. Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed ; 
For who love I so much ? And now who knows. 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witness that 
thou art. 

Jes. Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me. 
For I am much asham'd of my exchange : 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 

scarfed bark — ] i. e. the vessel decorated with flags. 
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Jes. What, must I hold a candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love; 
And I should be obscured. 

Lor. So are you, sweet. 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 
But come at once ; 

Por the close night doth play the run-away. 
And we are staid for at Bassanio's feast. 

Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 

[Exit J from above. 
Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. 
Lor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily : 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true; 
And true she is, as she hath provM herself; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jbssica, below. 

What, art thou come ? — On, gentlemen, away ; 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[^f / with Jbssxca and Salarino. 

Enter Antonio. 

Jnt. Who's there? 

Gra. Signior Antonio ? 

Jnt. Fye, fye, Gratiano ! where are all the rest ? 
Tis nine o'clock ; our friends all stay for you : — 
No masque to-night ; the vnnd is come about, 
Bassanio presently will go aboard : 
I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I am glad on't ; I desire no more delight. 
Than to be under sail, and gone to-night 

[Exeunt. 

VOL. JU. O 
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SCENE VII. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's House. 

Flourish of Comets. Enter Portia, with the Prinm^ 
of Morocco, and both their Trains. 

For. Gro, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince : — 
Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscription 
bears; — 
Who chooseth me^ shall gain what many men desire* 
The second, silver, which this promise carries ; — 
Who chooseth me, sJiall get as much as he deserves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt ;^ 
Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 
How shall I know if I do choose the right ? 

For. The one of them contains my picturej 
prince; 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment ! Let me see, 
I will survey the inscriptions back again : 
What says this leaden casket ? 
Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 
Must give — For what ? for lead ? hazard for lead ? 
This casket threatens : Men, that hazard all^ 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross ; 
ni then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 
What says the silver, with her virgin hue ? 
Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 
As much as he deserves ? — P^use there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand : 
If thou be'st rated by thy estimation. 
Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
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May not extend so far as to the lady ; 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving, 

Were but a weak disabling of myself. 

As much as I deserve ! — ^Why, that's the lady : 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes. 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 

What if I stray *d no further, but chose here ? — 

Let's see once more this saying grav'd in gold : 

fVho chooseth me, shall ^ain what many men desire. 

Why, that's the lady ; afi the world desires her : 

From the four comers of the earth they come. 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 

The Hvrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 

Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now. 

For princes to come view fair Portia : 

The watry kingdom, whose ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to see fiur Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't Kke, that lead contains her ? Twere damnation, 

To think so base a thought ; it were too gross 

To rib* her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Or shall I think, in silver she's immur'd. 

Being ten times undervalued to try'd gold ? 

O sinful thought ! Never so rich a gem 

Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 

A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold ; but that's insculp'd^ upon ; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all vrithin. — Deliver me the key ; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may I 

* 7*0 rib— ] i. e. indoM, at the ribs indow the viMem. 

* iDflculp'd a^NNi;] To tiMcii/f is to engrave. The meaning 

it, diat the figore of the angd b raited or embotted on the coin^ 
notengnfedonit. 

O 2 
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For. There, take it, prince, and if my form %^^ 
there. 
Then I am yours. [He unlocks the golden casket 

Mot. O nell ! what have we here ? 
A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll ? FU read the writing. 

All that glisters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told : 
Many a man his life hath sold. 
But my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
Had you been as wise as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old. 
Your answer had not been inscroPd : 
Fare you well; your suit is cold. 

Cold, indeed ; and labour lost : 

Then, farewell, heat; and, welcome, fix>st. — 
Portia, adieu ! I have too griev*d a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. [^Esit. 
For. A gentle riddance: ^Draw the curtains, 

go; 

Let all of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VIII. 
Venice, ji Street. 

Enter Salarino and Salanio. 

Salar. Why man, I saw Bassanio under sail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ship, I am sure, Lorenzo is not. 

Salan. The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the 
duke; 
Who went with him to search Bassanio's ship. 
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Salar. He came too late^ the ship was under sail : 
But there the duke was given to understand^ 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica : 
Besides^ Antonio certify^ the duke^ 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Salan. I never heard a passion so confus'd, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable. 
As the m>g Jew did utter in the streets : 
My daughter ! — O my ducats ! — my daughter I 
Fled with a Christian? — my christian ducats! — 
Justice! the law! my ducats j and my daughter! 
A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, stoFnJrom me by my daughter! 
And jewels; two stones, two rich and precious stones, 
StoFn by my daughter! — Justice! Jlnd the girl! 
She hath tlie stones upon her, and the ducats ! 

Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him. 
Crying, — ^his stones, *his daughter, and his ducats. 

Salan. Let good Antonio look he keep his day. 
Or he shall pay for this. 

Salar. Marry, well remembered: 

I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday ;^ 
Who told me, — ^in the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of, oiu* country, . richly fraught : 
I thought' upon Antonio, when he told me; 
And wished iii silence, that it were not his. 

Salan. You. were best to tell Antonio what you 
hear; 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 

Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 
Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return; he answer*d — Do not so, 

> I teaaoa'd with a Frencknum yesterday ;"] i. e. I convened. 
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Slubber not^ business for my sake, Bassanio, 

But stay the very riping of the time ; 

And for the Jew^s bond, which he hath of yne. 

Let it not enter in your mind of love: 

Be merry ; and employ your chief est thoughts 

To courtship, and sucn fair ostents of love 

As shall conveniently become you there : 

And even there, his eye being big witli tears. 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him/ 

And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio's hand, and so they parted. 

Salan. I think, he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go, and find him out. 
And quicken his embraced heaviness^ 
With some delight or other. 

Salar. Do we so. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IX. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's House. 

Enter Nbrissa, with a Servant. 

Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain 
straight ; 
The prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath. 
And comes to his election presently. 

* Slubber fMt -»] To itubber is to do any thing carelessly, im- 
perfectlj. 

' And even there, Ms eye being big nith teart. 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, frc] So curious 
an observer of nature was our author, and so minutely had he 
traced the operation of the passions, that many passages of his 
works might furnish hints to painters. It is indeed surprizing 
that they do not study his plays with this view. In the passage 
before us, we have the outline of a beautiful picture. Ma lone. 

* embraced hcaeoiness — '] The heaviness which he indulges^ 

and is fond of. 
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Flourish of Comets. Enter the Prince of Arragon^ 

Portia, and their TVains. 

Por. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble 
prince: 
If you choose that wherein I am contmn'd. 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemniz*d ; 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord. 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoined by oath to observe three things : 
First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket 'twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly. 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice. 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar. And so have I addressed me :* Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! — Grold, silver, and base lead. 
ff^ho chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath : 
You shall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 
What says the golden chest? ha! let me see: — 
fFho chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire. 
What many men desire. — ^That many may be meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose by show. 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the mart- 
let. 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 
Even in the force * and road of casualty. 
I will not choose what many men desire. 
Because I will not jump ^ with common spirits. 
And rank me with the oarbarous multitudes. 

* And so have I address'd me;] To address u to prepare. 

• m the force — ] i. e. the power. 

jump—] i. e. agree with. 
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Wliy, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear: 

fVho chooseth me^ shall get as much as he deserves ; 

And well said too; For who shall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit ! Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv*d corruptly 1 and that clear honour 

Were purchas*d by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ? 

How many be commanded, that command ? 

How much low peasantry would then be dean*d 

From the true seed ot honovu*?^ and now much 

honour 
PickM from the chaiT and ruin of the times. 
To be new vamish*d ? Well, but to my choice : 
Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves : 
I will assume desert; — Give me a key for this. 
And instantly unlock, my fortunes here. 

Por. Too long a pause for that which you find 
there. 

jir. What's here? the portrait of a blinking 
idiot. 
Presenting me a schedule ? I will read it. 
How mucm unlike art thou to Portia? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deservings ? 
Who chooseth me, shall have as mtich as he deserves. 
Did I deserve no more than a fooFs head ? 
Is that my prize ? are my deserts no better ? 

Por. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices. 
And of opposed natures. 



' Ham muck low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of Aonoiirf J The meaning ii, H09 nmck 
meanness would be found among the great, and how much greatness 
among the mean. 
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Ar. What is here? 

The fire seven times tried this; 
Seven times tried that judgment isy 
That did never choose amiss: 
Some there be, that shadows kiss; 
Such have but a shadow* s bliss : 
There befools alive, Iwis^ 
Silver d o'er ; and so was this. 
Take what wife you will to bed, 
I will ever be your head : 
So begone, sir, you are sped. 

Still more fool I shall appear 

By the time I linger here: 

With one fooFs head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two. — 

Sweet, adieu ! FU keep my oath. 

Patiently to bear my wroth. 

[^Exeunt Arragon, and Train. 
For. Thus hath the candle sing*d the moth. 
these deliberate fools ! when they do choose. 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
JVer. The ancient saying is no heresy ; — 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 
Par. Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Where is my lady ? 

Por. Here ; what would my lord ? 

Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord : 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ;* 



'■ J wis,] I know. JViuenj Gemian. 

'-*— -regreets j] i. e. salutations. 
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To wit^ besides commends, and courteous breath, 

Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not seen 

So likely an embassador of love : 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand. 

As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee ; I am half afeard. 
Thou wilt say anon, he is some kin to thee. 
Thou spend'st such high-day wit in praising him. — 
Come, come, Nerissa ; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid*s post, that comes so mannerly. 

Ner. Bassanio, lord love, if thy will it be ! 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. Venice. A Street. 

Enter Salanio and Salarino. 

Salan. Now, what news on the Rialto ? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck*d, that 
Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wrecked on the 
narrow seas; the Goodwins, I think they call the 
place ; a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the 
carcases of many a tall ship lie biuied, as they say, 
if my gossip report be an honest woman of her 
word[. 

Salan. I would she were as lying a gossip in that 
as ever knapped ginger, or made her neighbours be- 
lieve she wept for the death of a third husband : But 
it is true, — without any slips of prolixity, or cross- 
ing the plain high-way of talk, — that the good An- 
tonio, the honest Antonio, O that I had a title 

good enough to keep his name company ! — 

Salar. Come, the full stop. 
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Salan. Ha, — ^what say^st thou? — Why the end 
IS, he hath lost a ship. 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of his 
losses! 

Solan. Let me say amen betimes, lest the devil 
cross my prayer; for here he comes in the likeness 
of a Jew. — 

Enter Shtlock. 

How now, Shylock? what news among the mer- 
diants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well as 
you, of my daughter's flight. 

Salar. That's certain ; I, for my part, knew the 
bulor that made the wings she flew withal. 

Salan. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the 
bird was fledg*d ; and then it is the complexion of 
them all to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damn'd for it. 

Salar. That's certain, if the devil may be her 
judge. 

Shy. My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

Salan. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at 
these years ? 

Shy. I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 

Salar. There is more difference between thy flesh 
and hers, than between jet and ivory; more between 
your bloods, than there is between red wine and 
rhenish : — But tell us, do you hear whether Anto- 
nio have had any loss at sea or' no ? 

Shy. There I have another bad match : a bank- 
rapt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on 
the Rialto ; — a beggar that used to come so smug 
upon the mart ; — let him look to his bond : he was 
wont to call me usurer ; — ^let him Look to his bond : 
he was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy ; 
—let him look to his bond 
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Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt 
not take his flesh ; What's that good for ? 

Shy. To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing 
else, it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, 
and hindered me of half a million ; lauded at my 
losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains^ cooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies ; and what's his reason ? I am ai Jew: 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, oi^gans, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed mth 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons^ sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, 
as a Christian is ? if you prick us, do we not bleed ? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison 
us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we 
not revenge ? if we are lite you in the rest, we 
will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christ- 
ian, what is his humility ? revenge ; If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufierance be by 
Christian example ? why, revenge. The villainy, 
you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard, 
but I will better the instruction. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Grentlemen, my master Antonio is at his 
house, and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar. We have been up and down to seek him. 

Enter Tubal. 

Salan. Here comes another of the tribe ; a third 
cannot be matched, unless the devil himself turn 
Jew. [Exeunt Salan. Salar. and Servant. 

Shy. How now. Tubal, what news from Genoa ? 
hast thou found my daughter ? 
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7W. I often came where I did hear of her, but 
<^aiinot find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there ! a diamond 

gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort ! 

The curse never fell upon our nation till now; I 

ne^er felt till now: — two thousand ducats in that; 

and other precious, precious jewels. — I would, my 

daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in 

her ear ; 'would she were hears'd at my foot, and 

the ducats in her coffin ! No news of them ? — ^Why, 

so: — and I know not what's spent in the search: 

Why, thou loss upon loss ! the thief gone with so 

much, and so much to find the thief; and no satis- 

Action, no revenge: nor no ill luck stirring but 

what lights o' my shoulders; no sighs, but o' my 

breathing; no tears, but o* my sheading. 

T\ib. Yes, other men have ill luck too ; Antonio, 
as I heard in Grenoa, — 

Sky. What, what, what ? ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub. — ^hath an argosy cast away, coming from 
Tripoli s. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God : — Is it true ? is it 
traer 

T\ib. I spoke with some of the sailors that es- 
caped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; — Good news, 
good news : ha ! ha ? — ^Where ? in Grenoa ! 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, 
one night, fourscore ducats. 

Shy. TTiou stick'st a dagger in me: 1 shall 

never see my gold again : Fourscore ducats at a sit- 
ting! fourscore ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio*s creditors in 
my company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose 
but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it : FU plague him ; I'll 
torture him ; I am glad of it. 
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Tkib. One of them showed me a ring, that h^ 
had of your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Tliou torturest me. Tubals 
it was my turquoise ; I had it of Ledi, when I wa^ 
a bachelor:^ I would not have given it for a wilder- 
ness of monkeys. 

T\tb. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: Gro, Tu- 
bal, fee me an ofEcer, bespeak him a fortnight be- 
fore : I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit ; 
for were he out of Venice, I can make what mer- 
chandize I will: Go, go. Tubal, and meet me at 
our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our synagogue. 
Tubal. [^EMUfU. 

SCENE II. 
Belmont. j4 Room in Portia's House. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nsrissa, 
and Attendants. The caskets are set out. 

For. I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or two. 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while: 
There's something tells me, (but it is not love,) 
I would not lose you ; and you know yourself. 
Hate counsels not in such a quality : 
But lest you should not understand me well, 

* it XMU my turqucnse; I had it of Leak, xpken I was a 

l>achelor:'\ A turquoise is a precious stone found in the veins of 
the mountains on the confines of Persia to the east, subject to thft 
Tartars. As Shylock had been married long enough to have a 
daughter grown up, it is plain he did not vak^ this turquoise on 
account of the money for which he might hope to sell it, bat 
merely in respect of the imaginary virtues formerly ascribed to the 
stone. It was said of the T\irkey-stone, that it &ded or bright- 
ened in its colour, as the health of the wearer increased or mw 
less; and other superstitious qualities are imputed to it, all of 
which were either mcmitoxy or preservative to the wearer. 
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(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) 
I would detain you here some month or two, 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you, 
How to dioose right, but then I am forsworn ; 
So will I never be : so may you miss me ; 
But if you do, you'll make me wish a sin. 
That I had b^n forsworn. Beshrew your eyes. 
They have o*er-look*d me, and divided me ; 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours. 



Mine own, I would say ; but if mine, then yours. 
And so all yours : O ! these naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ; 
And so, though yours, not yours. — Pt'ove it so, 
Let fortune go to hell for it, — not I. 
I speak too long ; but *tis to peize the time ;' 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 
To stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose ; 

For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 

Par. Upon the rack, Bassanio ? then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bass. Noncf but that ugly treason of mistrust. 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and life 
Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love. 

Par. Ay, but, I fear, you speak upon the rack. 
Where men enforced do speak any thing. 

Bass. Promise me life, and FU confess the truth. 

Par. Well then, confess, and live. 

Bass. Confess, and love, 

Had been the very sum of my confession : 
happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 



io peise the time;'\ To peixe, if to weigh, or haUmce; 
Hid figuntiTely, io keep m guspense, to delay. 
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Por. Away then : I am lock'd in one of them ; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. — 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof. — 
Let musick sound, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. 
Fading in musick : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the 

stream. 
And wat*ry death-bed for him : He may win ; 
And what is musick then ? then musick is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : such it is. 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day. 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear. 
And summon him to marriage. Now he goes. 
With no less presence,* but with much more 

love. 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice. 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 
With bleared visages, come forth tm view 
The issue of the exploit. Gro, Hercules ! 
Live thou, I live : — ^With much much more dismay 
I view the fight, than thou that mak'st the fray. 

Mustek, whilst Bassanio comments on the caskets to 

himself. 

SONG. 

1. Tellmcy where is Jancy^ bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head f 
How begot, how nourished f 

^ With no less presence,'] With the same dignity qf mien. 
* ""^^ fancy — ] i. e. Love. 
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^eply. 



2. It is engender d in the eyes, 

fVith gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 

Let us all ring fancy* s knell ; 
ril begin it, Ding dong, bell. 

All. Ding, dong, bell. 

Bass. — So may the outward shows be least them- 
selves; 
The world is still deceived with ornament, 
[n law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice,^ 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it' with a text. 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ? 
And these assume but valour's excrement,® 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 
And you shall see 'tis purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it: 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks. 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The scull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 

' — gracunu voice,] Pleasing^ winning &vour. 
' — approve it — ] i. e. justify it. 

• — valour's excrement^] i. e. what a little higher is called 
^Itard of Hercules. 

VOL. III. P 
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Thus ornament is but the gulled shore ^ 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian hemty ; in a word^ 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold^ 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 

'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead. 

Which rather threat'nest, than dost promise aught, 

Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence. 

And here choose I ; Joy be the consequence ! 

Por. How all the other passions fleet to air. 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac'd despair. 
And shudd'ring fear and green-ey*d jealousy. 

love, be moderate, allay thy ecstacy. 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess ; 

1 feel too much thy blessing, make it less. 
For fear I surfeit! 

Bass. What find I here? 

[Opening the leaden casket. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine. 
Seem they in motion ? Here are sever'd lips. 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends : Here in her 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men. 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it should have power to steal both his. 



thf guiled shore — "] i. e. the treacherous shore. Shak- 
speare in this instance, as in many others, confounds the partici- 
ples. Guiled stands for guiling, 

• Fair Portia's counterfeit?] Cotinteifeit, which is at present 
used only in a had sense, anciently signified a iikeness, a resem- 
blance, without comprehending any idea of firaad. 
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And leave itself unfurnished : Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance. — Here's the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 

You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true! 
Since this fortune foils to you, 
Be content, and seek no new. 
If you be well pleased with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliss. 
Turn you where your lady is, 
And claim her with a loving kiss. 

A gentle scroll ; — Fair lady, by your leave ; 

[^Kissing her. 

I come by note, to give, and to receive, 
like one of two contending in a prize. 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applause, and universal shout. 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt 
Wliether those peals of praise be his or no ; 
So^ thrice fair ladv, stand I, even so ; 
As doubtful whether what I see be true. 
Until confirm'd, sign'd, ratified by you. 

For. You see me, lord Bassanio, where I stand. 
Such as I am : though, for myself alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better; yet, for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myself; 
A thousand times more fair, ten tnousand times 
More rich; 

That only to stand high on your accoimt, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross, 

p2 
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Is an unlesson*d girl, unschoord, \mpractis*d : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; and happier than this^ 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself, and what is mine, to you, and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

?ueen o'er myself; and even now, but now, 
his house, these servants, and this same myself. 
Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away. 
Let it presage the ruin of your love. 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins : 
And there is such confusion in my powers. 
As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 
Where every something, being blent together,* 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy. 
Expressed, and not expressed : But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence; 
O, then be bold to say, Bassanio's dead. 

Ner. My lord and lady, it is now our time. 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper. 
To cry, good joy; Good joy, my lord, and lady! 

Gra. My lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wish you all the joy that you can wish ; 
For, I am sure, you can wish none from me :* 
And, when your honours mean to solemnize 

* — being blent together,'] i. e. blended, 
^ '-'^-' you can wish none from me:] That U, none away from 
me i none that I shall lose^ if you gain it. 
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iTie bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 
Cven at that time I may be married too. 

Bass. With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordship ; you have got me one* 
5^y eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 
^ ou saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 

oulov'd, I lov'd; for intermission* 
^^o more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Y^our fortime stood upon the caskets there ; 
A.nd so did mine too, as the matter falls : 
^or wooing here, imtil I sweat again ; 
And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love ; at last, — ^if promise last, — 

got a promise of this fair one here. 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 
For. Is this true, Nerissa ? 

Ner. Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal. 
Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 
Gra. Yes, 'faith, my lord. 
Bass. Our feast shall be much honoured in your 

marriage. 
Gra. We'll play with them, the first boy for a 
thousand ducats. 
Ner. What, and stake down ? 
Gra. No; we shall ne'er win at that sport, and 

stake down. 

But who comes here ? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 

Enter Lorenzo, Jessica, and Salerio. 

Bass. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome : — ^By your leave, 

^ ' for intennissioD— -] Intermission is pause, intervening 
ime, delay. 
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I bid my very friends and countrymen. 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Por. So do I, my lord ; 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lor. I thank your honour: — For my part, my 
lord. 
My purpose was not to have seen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way. 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay. 
To come with him along. 

Sale. I did, my lord. 

And I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. [Gives Bassanio a letter. 

Bass. Ere I ope his letter, 

I pray you, teli me how my good friend doth. 

Sale. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind ; 
Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will show you his estate. 

Gra. Nerissa, cheer yon' stranger; bid her wel- 
come. 
Your hand, Salerio ; What's the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know, he will be glad of our success; 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Sale. 'Would you had won the fieeoe that he hath 
lost! 

Por. There are some shrewd contents in yon* 
same paper. 
That steal the colour from Bassanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse ? — 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself. 
And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. 

Bass. O sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words. 
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That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady. 

When I did first impart my love to you, 

I &eely told you, all the wealth I had 

Ban in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady. 

Bating myself at nothing, you shall see 

How much I was a braggart : When I told you 

My state was nothing, I should then have told you 

That I was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 

I have engaged myself to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady ; 

Tht paper as the body* of my friend. 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 

Iisuing life-blood. — ^But is it true, Salerio ? 

Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one hit ? 

Trom Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 

And not one vessel *scape the dreadful touch 

Of noerchant-marring rocks ? 

Sale. Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it : Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man : 
^e plies the duke at morning, and at night ; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
J^ they deny him justice : twenty merchants, 
^Oie duke hunself, and the magnificoes 
^^ greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
•^^t none can drive him from the envious plea 
^^ forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes. When I was with him, I have heard him swear 

^ • The paper as the body — ] The expression is somewhat el- 
^Jtical: '' The paper as the body/' means— the paper resembles 
^^ body, is as the body* 
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To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen, 
That he would rather have Antonio's fleshy 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him ; and I know, my lord. 
If law, authority, and power deny not. 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Por, Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble 

BcLss. The dearest friend to me, the kindest manj 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears. 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What sum owes he the Jew? 

Bass. For me, three thousand ducats. 

Por. What, no more? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that. 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio*s fault. 
First, go with me to church, ^d call me wife : 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 
For never shall you lie by Portia's side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over ; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along : 
My maid Nerissa, and myself, mean time. 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, away ; 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer ;* 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. — 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass. [Reads.] Sweet Bassanio, my ships have 
all miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate is 
very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; and since, 
in paying it, it is impossible I should live, all debts 

cheer }] i. e. counteDance. 
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€zre cleared between you and /, if I might but see 
you at my death : notwithstanding, use your pleasure : 
if your love do not persuade you to come, let not my 
letter. 

For. O love, despatch all business, and be gone. 
Bass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haste : but, till I come again. 
No bed shall e'er be guilty of my stay. 

No rest be interposer *twixt us twain. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 
Venice. A Street. 

Enter Shylock, Salanio, Antonio, and Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him; — ^Tell not me of 

mercy ; 

This is the fool that lent out money gratis ; — 
Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy. ril have my bond; speak not against my 
bond; 
I have sworn an oath, that I will have my bond : 
Thou cairdst me dog, before thou had'st a cause: 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs : 
The duke shall grant me justice. — I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond^ 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant. I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy. ril have my bond; I will not hear thee 
speak: 
ni have my bond ; and therefore speak no more, 
ril not be made a soft and dull-ey*d fool. 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 

so food—] i. e. so foolkh. 
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To Christian intercessors. Follow not ; 
ril have no speaking ; I will have my bond. 

lExit Shtlock. 

Salan. It is the most impenetrable cur. 
That ever kept with men. 

^nt. Let him alone ; 

I'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 
He seeks my life ; Ijis reason well I know ; 
I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me ; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Salan. I am sure, the duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

j4nt. The duke cannot deny the course of law; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied. 
Will much impeach the justice of the state; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go : 
These griefs and losses have so 'bated me. 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 

To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 

Well, gaoler, on : — ^Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
Belmont. j4 Room in Portia's House. 

Enter Portia, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 

Balthazar. 

Lor. Madam, although I speak it in your presence. 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
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But, if you knew to whom you show this honour. 
How true a gentleman you send relief. 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 
I know, you would be prouder of the work. 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 

Por. I never did repent for doing good. 
Nor shall not now : for in companions 
Tliat do converse and waste the time together. 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love. 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit; 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord. 
Must needs be like my lord: If it be so. 
How little is the cost I have bestow'd. 
In purdiasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty ? 
This comes too near the praising of myself; 
Therefore, no more of it : hear other things. — 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house. 
Until my lord's return : for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow. 
To live in prayer and contemplation. 
Only attended by Nerissa here. 
Until her husband and my lord's return : 
There is a monastery two miles off. 
And there we will abide. I do desire you. 
Not to deny this imposition ; 
The which my love, and some necessity. 
Now lays upon you. 

Lor. Madam, with all my heart; 

1 shall obCT you in all fair commands. 

Por. !M[y people do already know my mind. 
And win acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of lord Bassanio and myself. 
So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 
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Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend o: 
you! 

Jes, I wish your ladyship all heart's content. 

Por. I thank you for your wish, and am well 
pleas'd 
To wish it back on you : fare you well, Jessica. — 

[Exeunt Jessica and LiOrenzo. 
Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true. 
So let me find thee still : Take this same letter. 
And use thou all the endeavour of a man. 
In speed to Padua ; see thou render this 
Into my cousin's hand, doctor Bellario ; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give 

thee. 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd speed 
Unto the tranect,* to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice : — ^waste no time in words. 
But get thee gone ; I shall be there before thee. 

Balth. Madam, I go with all convenient speed. 

[Exit. 

Por. Come on, Nerissa ; I have work in hand. 
That you yet know not of : we'll see our husbands. 
Before they think of us. 

Ner. Shall they see us ? 

Por. They shall, Nerissa; but in such a habit. 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With what we lack. I'll hold thee any wager. 
When we are both accouter'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two. 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 
And speak, between the change of man and boy. 
With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing steps 

* Unto the tranect,] The old copies concur in this reading, 
which appears to be derived from tranare, and was probably a 
word current in the time of our author^ though I can produce no 
example of it. St££V£N8. 
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Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays, 

Uke a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lies, 

How honourable ladies sought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 

1 could not do with all ; — then I'll repent 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd them : 

And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell, 

That men shall swear, I have discontinued school 

Above a twelvemonth : — I have within my mind 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 

Which I will practise. 

Ner. Why, shall we turn to men ? 

Por. Fye ! what a question's that. 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, wnich stays for us 
At the park gate ; and therefore haste away, 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

[^Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 
The same. A Garden. 

Enter Lauj^celot and Jessica. 

Laun. Yes, truly : — for, look you, the sins of the 
fether are to be laid upon the children; therefore, 
I promise you, I fear you.^ I was always plain with 
you, and so now I speak my agitation of the matter : 
Therefore, be of good cheer; for, truly, I think, 
you are damn'd. There is but one hope in it that 
can do you any good; and that is but a kind of 
l>astard hope neither. 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee ? 

' " 1 promise you, I fear you.] i. e.— I feai/or you. 
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• 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your 
father got you not, that you are not the Jew*s 
daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed; 
so the sins of my mother should be visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damn*d both by 
father and mother : thus when I shun Scylla, your 
father, I fall into Charybdis, yoiu* mother: well, 
you are gone both ways. 

Jes. I shall be saved by my husband; he hath 
made me a Christian. 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he: we were 
Christians enough before; e'en as many as could 
well live, one by another: This making of Chris- 
tians will raise the price of hogs ; if we grow all to 
be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly have a rasher on 
the coals for money. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Jes, ril tell my husband, Launcelot, what you 
say; here he comes. 

Lor. I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Laun- 
celot, if you thus get my wife into comers. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo ; Laun- 
celot and I are out : he tells me flatly, there is no 
mercy for me in heaven, because I am a Jew's 
daughter : and he says, you are no good member of 
the commonwealth; fpr, in converting Jews to 
Christians, you raise the price of pork. 

Lor. I shall answer that better to the common- 
wealth, than you can the getting up of the negro's 
belly ; the Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor should be more 
than reason: but if she be less than an honest 
woman, she is, indeed, more than I took her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the word! 
I think, the best grace of wit will shortly turn into 
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silence; and discourse grow commendable in none 
only but parrots. — Go in, sirrah ; bid them prepare 
for dinner. 

Ixmn. That is done, sir ; they have all stomachs. 

Lor. Goodly lord, what a wit-snapper are you ! 
then bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, sir; only, cover is the 
word. 

Lor. Will you cover then, sir ? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion! Wilt 
thou show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant ? 
I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain 
meaning: go to thy fellows; bid them cover the 
table, serve in the meat, and we will come in to 
dinner. 

Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be served in; 
for the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for your 
coming in to dinner, sir, why, let it be as humours 
and conceits shall govern. [Exit Launcelot. 

Lor. O dear discretion, how his words are suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; And I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
6amisn*d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer*st thou, Jessica? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion. 
How dost thou like the lord Bassanio*s wife ? 

Jes. Past all expressing : It is very meet. 
The lord Bassanio live an upright life; 
For, having such a blessing in his lady. 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reason he should never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women. 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
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Pawned with the other ; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Lor. Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 

Lor. I will anon; first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes. Nay, let me praise you, while I have a stomach* 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk; 
Then, howsoever thou speak*st, *mong other things 
I shall digest it. 

Jes. Well, ril set you forth. \^Ex€urd. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE L Venice. A Court of Justice. 

Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes; Antowio, Bas- 
8ANIO, Gratiano, Salarino, Salakio^ ami 
others. 

Duke. What, is Antonio here ? 

j4nt. Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee; thou art come to 
answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

j4nt. I have heard. 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate^ 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach,^ I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

' — his envy*8 reach,'] Envy in this place means katrtd or 
malice. 
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Duke, Gro one^ and call the Jew into the court. 
Salan. He*s r^y at the door: he comes^ my 
lord. 

Enter Shtlock. 

DuAe. Make room^ and let him stand before our 
face. — 
Shylocky the world thinks^ and I think so too^ 
That thou but lead*st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, *tis thought, 
Thou'lt show thy mercy, and remorse,^ more 

strange 
Than is thy strange apparent^ cruelty : 
And where* thou now exact'st the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh,) 
Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture. 
But touch*d with human gentleness and love. 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 
That have of late so huddled on his back ; 
Enough to press a royal merchant down. 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never trained 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 
Shy. 1 have possessed your grace of vAiat I pur- 
pose; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn. 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon yoiu* charter, and your city's freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 

• roworsf,] i.e. pity. 

' apparmi — ^] That is, seemmgi not real. 

* oiUre — ] For whereas, 

VOL. III. Q 
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A weight of carrion fleshy than to receive 

Three thousand ducats: Y\\ not answer that: 

But, say, it is my humour ; Is it answer*d ? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat. 

And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 

To have it baned? What, are you answered yet? 

Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when tiie bag-pipe sings i* the nose, 

Cannot contain their urine ; For affection. 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes, or loaths: Now, for your answer: 

As there is no firm reason to be rendered. 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 

Why he, a swollen bag-pipe; but of force 

Must yield to such inevitable shame. 

As to offend, himself being offended ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 

More than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing, 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answered ? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man. 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my an- 
swer. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What, would'st thou have a serpent sting 
thee twice ? 

jint. I pray you, think you question* with the 
Jew: 
You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

jroti question —] To question k to oomrene. 
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You may as well use question with the wolf. 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do any thing most hard. 
As seek to soften that (than which what's harder ?) 
His Jewish heart : — ^Therefore, I do beseech you. 
Make no more offers, use no further means. 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency. 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering 
none? 

Sh/. What judgment shall I dread, doing no 
wrong ? 
You have among you many a purchased slave,^ 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules. 
You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought them : — Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as vours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands ? You will answer. 
The slaves are ours: — So do I answer you: 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fye upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 



many a fntrchas*d skrce,'] This argument, considered as 
naed to the particular persons, seems conclusive. I see not how 
Venetians or Englishmen, while they practise the purchase and 
nle of slaves, can much enforce or demand the law of doing to 
others as we vxmid that they should do to us. Johnson. 

a2 
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I stand for judgment: answer; shall I have it? 

Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor. 
Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
Come here to-day. 

Salar. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor. 
New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters ; Call the messenger 

Bass. Grood cheer, Antonio ! What, man? cou- 
rage yet ! 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock^ 
Meetest for death ; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me: . 
You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a lawyer^s clerkm 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 
iVi?r. From both, my lord: Bellario greets your 
grace. [Presents a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 
Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt 

there. 
Gra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh 
Jew, 
Thou mak*st thy knife keen : but no metal can. 
No, not the hangman*s ax, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 
Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough to 

make. 
Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accused. 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith. 



^U4- JMERCIiAIfT Oy TKIilTK. 
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To hold opinion with Pythagoras^ 
Hiat souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit^ 
Govem'd a wolf , who, hang'd for human slaughter. 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 
And, whilst thou lay*st in thy unhallowed dam, 
Infus'd itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou can'st rail the seal from off my 
bond. 
Thou but ofFend*st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : — 
Where is he ? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by. 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart : — some three or four of 
you. 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 
Meantime, the court shall hear Bellario's letter. 

[Clerk read$^ Your grace shall understand^ that, 
at the receipt of your letter, I am very sick : but in 
the instant that your messenger came, in loving visi- 
tation was with me a young doctor of Rome, his 
narne is Balthasar : I acquainted him with the cause 
in controversy between the Jew and Antonio the mer- 
chant: we turned o'er many books together: he is 
JumisKd with my opinion \ which, bettered with his 
own learning, (the greatness whereof I cannot enough 
commend,) comes with him, at my importunity, to 
Jill up your grace's request in my stead. I beseech 
you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him 
lack a reverend estimation ; for I never knew so young 
a body with so old a head. I leave him to your gra- 
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cious acceptance, whose trial shall better publish his 
commendation. 

Duke. You hear the leam'd Bellario^ what he 
writes: 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand: Came you from old Bellario? 

Por. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome : take your place* 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? 

Por. I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such a rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you,^ as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger,^ do you not? 

[To Aktorio. 

jint. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond ? 

jint. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

Por. The quality of mercy is not strain'd; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

^ Cannot impugn you/] To impugn, is to oppose^ to cootro- 
vert. 

' You stand within his danger,] i. e. within his roach or con* 
trol. 
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js mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
Tlie attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this scepter*d sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : ^ we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much. 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law. 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Por. Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court; 
Tea, twice the sirni : if that will not suffice, 
I wUl be bound to pay it ten times o'er. 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you. 
Wrest once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Pot. It must not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
Twill be recorded for a precedent; 

• '■' m the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation:'] Portia referring the Jew to the Christ- 
ian doctrine of salvation, and the Lord*s Prayer^ is a little out of 
chaiacter. Blackstone. 
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And many an error, by the same example. 
Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
niell 
O wise young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here *tis, most reverend doctor, here it is* 

Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer' 
thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice. 

Por. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart : — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour. — 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law. 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 
Proceed to judgment: by my soul I swear. 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por. Why then, thus it is. 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife : 

Shy. O noble judge ! O excellent young man ! 

Por. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty. 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. 'Tis very true: O wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : 
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^ says the bond; — Doth it not, noble judge? — 
^^arest his heart, those are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
-The flesh ? 

Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your 
charge, 
1\> stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por. It is not so express'd ; But what of that ? 
Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it; *tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to say ? 

j4nt. But little ; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd. — 
Give me your hand, Bassanio ; fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use. 
To let the wretched man out-live his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow. 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife : 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end. 
Say, how I lov'd you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge. 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you shall lose your friend. 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
rU pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife. 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 
Are not with me esteem'd above thy life : 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 
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For. Your wife would give you littie thanks forthat. 
If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Gra. I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love; 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

JVer . Tis well you offer it behind her back ; 
The wish would make else an imquiet house. 

Shy. These be the Christian husbands : I have a 
daughter ; 
'Would, any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian ! 

\jiside. 
We trifle time ; I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Por. Apoundof thatsamemerchant'sflesh is thine; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightftd judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his 
breast ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. Most learned judge! — ^A sentence; come, 
prepare. 

Por. Tarry a little; — there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew ; — O learned 
judge ! 

Shy. Is that the law ? 

Por. Thyself shalt see the act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assur'd. 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir'st. 

Gra. O learned judge! — Mark, Jew; — a learned 
judge! 
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Shi. I take this offer then ; — pay the bond thrice. 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

Por. Soft; 
TTie Jew shall have all justice; — ^soft! — ^no haste;—- » 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge I 

Par. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more. 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak*st more. 
Or less, than a just pound, — ^be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance. 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, — 
Thou diest, and all thy roods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jewl 
Now, infldel, I have thee on the hip. 

Par. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy for- 
feiture. 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

Par. He hath refus'd it in the open court ; 
He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel, still say I ; a second Daniel I— * 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Sky. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

Por. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Sky. Why then the devil give him good of it ! 
ril stay no long^ question. 

Par. Tarry, Jew; 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
If it be prov'd against an alien. 
That by direct, or indirect attempts^ 
He seek the life of any citizen. 
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The party, 'gainst the which he doth contrive. 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st : 
For it appears by manifest proceeding. 
That, indirectly, and directly too. 
Thou hast contriv'd against me very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra. Beg, that thou may'st have leave to hang 
thyself: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state. 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore, thou must be hang'd at the state's charge. 

Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of our 
spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state. 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

For. Ay, for the state ;^ not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life. 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

For. What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Gra. A halter gratis ; nothing else ; for God's sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke, and all the court. 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, — to render it, 

" ^Hifor the state; &c.] That is, the state's moiety may be 
commuted for a fine, but not Antonio's. Malone. 
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Upon his deaths unto the gentleman 

That lately stole his daughter : 

Two things provided more, — ^That, for this favour. 

He presently become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd. 

Unto his son Lorenzo, aiid his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew, what dost thou 

say? 
Shy. I am content. 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well ; send the deed after me. 
And I will sign it. 
Duke. Gret thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening thou shalt have two god- 
fathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou should'st have had ten more,* 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

[EriV Shylock. 
Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 
Por. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon ; 
I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet, I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry, that your leisure serves you not. 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman ; 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

[Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 
Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend. 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

^ ' thou should*st hccve had ten more,'] i. e, a jury of tvjcht 
Qien^ to condemn thee to be hanged. 
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Ant. And stand indebted, over and above^ 
In love and service to you evermore. 

For. He is well paid, that is well satisfied; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied. 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again ; 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you 
further ; 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute. 
Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray you. 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

For. You press me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, FU wear them for your sake ; 
And, for your love, I'll take this ring from you : — 
Do not draw back your hand ; I'll take no more ; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir, — ^alas, it is a trifle; 
I will not shame myself to give you this. 

For. I will have nothing else but only this ; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There's more depends on this, than on the 
value. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you. 
And find it out oy proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

For. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 
You taught me first to beg; and now, methinks. 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer'd. 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my 
wife; 
And, when she put it on, she made me vow. 
That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. 

For. That 'scuse serves many men to save their 
gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman. 
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And know how well I have deserv'd this ring. 
She would not bold out enemy for ever, 
Forgiving it to me. Well, peace be with you ! 

l_Exeunt Portia and Nbrissa. 
Ant. My lord Bassanio, let him have the ring ; 
Lst his deservings, and my love withal, 
fie valued 'gainst your wife's commandement. 

Bass. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him. 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou can'st^ 
Unto Antonio's house: — away, make haste. 

[Exit Gratiano. 
Come, you and I will thither presently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : Come, Antonio. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 
T%e same. A Street. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. Inquire the Jew's house out, give him this 
deed. 
And let him sign it ; we'll away to night. 
And be a day before our husbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra. Fair sir, you are well overtaken : 
My lord Bassanio, upon more advice,' 
Hath sent you here this ring; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

Por. That cannot be : 

This ring I do accept most thankfully. 
And so, I pray you, tell him : Furthermore, 

upon more advice^] i. e. more rejkction. 
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I pray you, show my youth old Shylock's house. 

Gra. That will I do. 

Ner. Sir, I would speak with you: — 

I'll see if I can get my husband's ring, [To Portia. 
Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 

Por. Thou may'st, I warrant ; We shall have old 
swearing, 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 
But we'll outface them, and outswear them too. 
Away, make haste; thou know'st where I will tarry. 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me to this 
house ? [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. Belmont. Avenue to Portia's House. 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright : — In such a night 
as this. 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents. 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night. 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor. In such a night. 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, 
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Medea eather'd the enchanted herbs 

llat did renew old JEaon. 

lor. In such a night, 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew : 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
is far as Belmont. 

Jes. And in such a night, 

Did voung Lorenzo swear he lov*d her well ; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne^er a true one. 

Lor. And in such a night, 

d pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jei. I would out-night you, did no body come : 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Steph. A friend. 

Lor. A friend ? what friend ? your name, I pray 
you, friend? 

Steph. Steph&no is my name ; and I bring word. 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont : she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
^or happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with her ? 

Steph. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet returned ? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from 
him. — 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 



▼OL. III. R 
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Enter Launcelot. 

I 

Laun. Sola^ sola, wo ha^ ho, sola, sola ! 

Lor. Who calls? ^^ 

Laun. Sola! did you see master Lorenzo, an^^ 
mistress Lorenzo ? sola, sola ! 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man; here. 

Laun. Sola! where? where? 

Lor. Here. 

Laun. Tell him, there's a post come from my 
master, with his horn full of good news ; my master 
will be here ere morning, [Exit. 

Lor. Sweet soul, let's in, and there expect their 
coming. 
And vet no matter ; — ^Why should we go in ? 
My mend Steph^o, signify, I pray you. 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand ; 
And bring your musick forth into the air. — 

[Exit Stephano. 
How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines^ of bright gold; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st. 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ;^ 

* ■ vdth padnes of bright gold;"} A patine, from patma, 
Lat. A patine is the small flat diui or plate vised with the chalice, 
in the administration of the eucharist. In the time of popeiy, and 
probably in the following age, it was commonly made of gold. 

Malokb. 

^ Such harmony is in immortal souls; &c.] This passage having 
been much misunderstood, it may be proper to add a short expla- 
nation of it. 

Such harmony, &c. is not an explanation arising from the fore- 
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^ut, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
^ih grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. — 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ;^ 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear, 
And draw her home with musick. 
Jes. I am never merry, when I hear sweet musick. 

[Musick. 
Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race t)f youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of musick touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze. 
By the sweet power of musick : Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 

floods; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But musick for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no musick in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

going line — ^' So great is the harmony!** but an illustration: 
•— '' Of the same kind is the harmony .**^-The whole runs thus : 
There is not one of the heavenly orbs but sings as it moves, still 
fdring to the cherubin. Similar to the harmony they make, is that 
ff immortal souls ; or, (in other words^) each of us have as perfect 
karmony in our souls as the harmony of the spheres, inasmuch as toe 
kave the quality of being moved by sweet sounds (as he expresses it 
afterwards;) out our gross terrestrial part, which environs us, 
deadens the sound, and prevents our hearing, — It, [Doth grossly 
dose t^ in J I apprehend^ refers to harmony. Ma lone. 

^ ' wake Diana with a hymn;"} Diana is the moon^ who is in 
the next scene r^resented as sleeping. 

R 2 
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The motions of his spirit are dull as nighty 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. — ^Mark the musick. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa, at a distance. 

For, That light we see, is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. When the moon shone^ we did not see th^ 
candle. 

For. So doth the greater glory dim the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Musick ! hark ! 

Ner, It is your musick, madam, of the house. 

For. Nothing is good, I see, without respect;' 
Methinks, it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

For. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark. 
When neither is attended ; and, I think. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfection ! — 
Peace, hoa ! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak*d ! [^Mustek ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice. 

Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 

For. He knows me, as the blind man knows the 
cuckoo. 
By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

^ — without respect;"] Not absolutely good> but relatively 
good as it is modified by circumstances. 
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Par. We have been praying for our husbands* 
welfare, 
Whidi speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they retum'd ? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet ; 

But there is come a messenger before, 
To signify their coming. 

Por. Go in, Nerissa, 

Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all ot our being absent hence ; — 
Nor you, Lorenzo; — Jessica, nor you. 

[a tucket^ sounds. 

Lor. Your husband is at hand, Ihear his trumpet: 
We are no tell-tales, madam ; fear you not. 

Por^ This night, methinks, is but the daylight 
sick. 
It looks a little paler ; *tis a day. 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

ErUer Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and their 

Followers. 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

Por. Let me give light,^ but let me not be light ; 
Por a light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
And never be Bassanio so for me ; 
But Grod sort all ! — ^You are welcome home, my lord. 

Bass. I thank you, madam : give welcome to my 
friend. — 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

Por. You should in all sense be much bound to 
him, 

• A tucket — ^] Toccata, Ital. a flourish on a trumpet. 

^ Ltt me groe light, &c.] There is scarcely any word with 
wluch Shakspeaie so much delights to trifle as with Ught, in its 
various significations. Johnson. 
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For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

j4nt. No more than I am well acquitted of. 

Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words. 
Therefore, I scant this breathing courtesy.' 

[Gratiano and Nerissa seem to talk apatU 

Gra. By yonder moon, I swear, you do me wrong; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk: 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part. 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

Por. A quarrel, ho, already? what's the matter? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me ; whose posy was 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry^ 
Upon a knife, Love me, and leave me not. 

Ner. What talk you of the posy, or the value ? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death; 
And that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths. 
You should have been respective, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk! — but well I know. 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face, that had it 

Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 
A kind of boy; a little scrubbed boy. 
No higher than thyself, the judge's clerk; 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee; 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Por. You were to blame, I must be plain with 
you, 

* — this breathing courtesy,"] This verbal complimentaiy 
form, made up only of breath, i. e. words. 

* like cutler's poetry — "] Knives, as Sir J. Hawkins ob- 
serves, were formerly inscrib^, by means of aqua fortis, with 
short sentences in distich. 
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7o part so slightly with your wife*8 first gift ; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger^ 
And riveted so with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it; and here he stands; 
I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief; 
An 'twere to me, I should be mad at it. 

JBass. Why, I were best to cut my left hand ofF, 
And swear, I lost the ring defending it. [Aside. 

Gra. My lord Bassanio eave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg*a it, and, indeed, 
Deserved it too ; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg*d mine : 
And neither man^ nor master, would t^e aught 
But the two rings. 

Par. What ring gave you, my lord? 

Not that, I hope, which you received of me. 

Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it ; but you see, my finger 
llath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even so void is your false heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I see the ring. 

Ner. Nor I in yours, 

^11 I again see mine. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 

If you cUd know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring. 
And how imwillingly I left the ring, 
When nought would be accepted but the ring. 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
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Or your own honour to contain the ring. 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man is there so much unreasonable, 
If you had pleased to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Nerissa teaches me what to believe ; 
ril die for*t, but some woman had the ring. 

Bcus. No, by mine honour, madam, by my soul. 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor. 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me, 
And begg*d the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And suner*d him to go displeased away ; 
Even he that had held up the very life 
Of my dear fnend. What should I say, sweet lady ? 
I was enforced to send it after him ; 
I was beset with shame and courtesy ; 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it : Pardon me, good lady ; 
For, by these blessed candles of the night. 
Had you been there, I think, you would have begg*d 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

Por. Let not that doctor e*er come near my house : 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov*d. 
And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you ; 
1*11 not deny him any thing I have. 
No, not my body, lior my husband's bed : 
Know him I shall, I am well sure of it : 
Lie not a night from home ; watch me, like Argus.: 
If you do not, if I be left alone. 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
ril have that doctor for my bedfellow. 

JVer. And I his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd. 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. . 

Gra. Well, do you so: let not me take him then; 
For, if I do, FU mar the young clerk's pen. 
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Ant. I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Por. Sir, grieve not you ; You are welcome not- 
withstanding. 

Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong ; 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 
I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes. 
Wherein I see myself, 

Por. Mark you but that ! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself: 
In each eye, one : — swear by your double self,' 
And there*s an oath of credit. 

Bass. Nay, but hear me : 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

^nt. I once did lend my body for his wealth ;* 
Which, but for him that had your husband*s ring, 

[To POBTIA. 

Had quite miscarried : I dare be bound again. 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

Por. Then you shall be his surety : Give him this ; 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

jint. Here, lord Bassanio ; swear to keep this ring. 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor ! 

Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Bassanio; 
5*or by this ring the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 
^or that same scrubbed boy, flie doctor's clerk, 
III lieu of this, last night did lie with me. 

Gra. Why, this is like the mending of high-ways 
In summer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What ! are we cuckolds, ere we have deserved it ? 

nveor by yaw doable self,'] Doubie is here used in a bad 
(x^uU y duplicity, 
"— <^-yor Aw wedth;] For his advantage; to obtain his haf^- 
iiMs. frealik was, at that time, the tenn opposite to advfrsiiy, 
tt cdamity. 
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Por. Speak not so grossly. — You are all amaz*d: 
Here is a letter, read it at your leisure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 
There you shall find^ that Portia was the doctor f 
Nerissa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness, I set forth as soon as you. 
And but even now returned ; I have not yet 
£nter*d my house. — Antonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in store for you. 
Than you expect : unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find, three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly : 
You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

Ant. I am dumb. 

B<us. Were you the doctor^ and I knew you 
not? 

Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me 
cuckold ? 

Ner. Ay ; but the derk that never means to do 

It, 
Unless he live until he be a man. 

B<i$s. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow; 
When I am absent, then lie with my wife. 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and 
livinfi; ; 
For here I read for certain, that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

Por. How now, Lorenzo ? 

My derk hath some good comforts too for you. 

Ner. Ay, and HI give them him without a fee. — 
There do I give to you, and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift. 
After his death, of all he dies possessed of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Por. It is almost mornings . 
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And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full: Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon intergatories, 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra. Let it be so: The nrst intergatory. 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on, is, 
WTiether till the next night she had rather stay ; 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to-day : 
But were the day come, I should wish it dark. 
That I were couching with the doctor's clerk. 
Well, while I live, Fll fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa*s ring. [^Exeuni^ 



f Of The Merchant op Vekice the style is even and easy, 
with few peculiarities of diction^ or anomalies of construction, 
^lie connck part raises laughter^ and the serious fixes expectation. 
The probability of either one or the other story cannot be main- 
tained. The union of two actions in one event is in this drama 
eminently happy. Dryden was much pleased with his own address 
in connecting the two plots of hu Sptmish Friar, which yet, I be- 
lieve, the critick will nnd excelled by this play. Johnson. 
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VOL. Ill, 



* As Tou LiKK itJ Was certahdy borrowed, if we believe 
Dr. Grey and Mr. Upton, from the Coke's Tak of Gamelvn, 
which l^ the way was not printed till a oentuiy aftearwaid: when 
in tmth the old bard, who was do hunter of MSS. contented him- 
self solely with Lodge*s Roealynd, or Evpkue'i Golden Legale, 
4to. 1590. Farmer. 

Shakqieare has fiallowed Lodge's novel more exactly than is 
his general custom whoi he is in&bted to soch worthless originals | 
sod has sketched some of his principal characters, and bom^ived a 
few ezpvesnons from it His imitations, ice, however, are in ge- 
neral too insignificant to merit transcription. 

It should be observed, that the characters of Jaques, the Chum, 
sod Andreu, are entirely of the poet's own formation. 

Althoii^ I have never met with any edition of this comedy be- 
feie the year l623, it is evident, that such a publication was at 
least designed. At the begiiming of the second volume of the 
entries at Stationers' Hall, are placed two leaves of irregidar pro- 
bibitions, notes^ &c. Axnong these are the following: 

Aug. 4. 

'' itf« ^011 lOre tV, a book ^ 

" Henry the Fift, a book Stobe staid." 

"The Comedy of Much Ado, a book. J 
^ne dates scatter'd over these plays are from 1596 to l6l5. 

Stsevens. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 16OO. Maloke. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED* 



Duke, living in Exile. 

Erederick, Brother to the Duke, and Usurper of his 

Dominions. 
Amiens, 7 Lords attending upon the Duke in his 
Jaques, 5 Banishment. 

Le Beau, a Courtier attending upon FrederidL. 
Charles, his Wrestler. 
Oliver, -j 

Jaoues, > Sons of Sir Rowland de Bois. 
Orlando, J 

Touchstone, a Clown. 

Sir Oliver Mar-text, a Vicar. 

William, a Country Felhw, in love with Audrey. 
ji Person representing Hymen. 

Rosalind, Daughter to the banished Duke. 
Celia, Daughter to FrederidL 
Phebe, a Shepherdess. 
Audrey, a Country Wench. 

Lords belonging to the two Dukes ; Pages, Foresters, 

and other Attendants. 

The SCENE lies, first, near Oliver's House; after- 
wards, partly in the Usurpers Court, and partly 
in the Forest of Arden. 

* The list of the persons being omitted in the dd editions, was 
added by Mr. Rowe. Johnson. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. An Orchard^ near Oliver's House. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Orl. As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fa- 
shion bequeathed me : By will, but a poor thousand 
<^wns; and, as thou say*st, charged my brother, 
On his blessing, to breed me well : and there begins 
*^y sadness. My brother Jaques he keeps at school, 
^tiid report spedes goldenly of his profit: for my 
Port, he keeps me rustically at home, or, to speak 
^ore properly, stays me here at home unkept :* For 
^^1 you tnat keeping for a gentleman of my birth, 
^liat differs not from the stalling of an ox? His 
Worses are bred better; for, besides that they are 
-^^r with their feeding, they are taught their manage, 
^nd to that end riders dearly hired : but I, his bro- 
ther, gain nothing under him but growth ; for the 

stays me here at home vnkept:'] We should read 8ty$, i. e. 
me IUdb a hmte. The following words— /ar caU you that 
^eepmg^^hat d^ers not from the stalling of an ox? conmtns this 
^nien^tion. So, Caliban says — 
*' And here you sty me 
" In this hard rock." Warburton. 
Sties is better than stays, and more likely to be Shakspeare*s. 

JOHNSOK. 
VOL. III. T 
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which his animals on his dunghills are as much bound 
to him as I. Besides this nothing that he so plenti- 
fully gives me^ the something that nature gave me, 
his countenance seems to take from me : he lets me 
feed with his hinds, bars me the place of a brother, 
and, as much as in him lies, mines my gentility with 
my education. This is it, Adam, that grieves me; 
and the spirit of my father, which I think is within 
me, b^ins to mutiny against this servitude : I will 
no longer endure it, though yet I know no wise re- 
medy how to avoid it. 

Enter Oliver. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how 
he will shake me up. 

OH. Now, sir! what make you here?* 

OrL Nothing: I am not taught to make any 
thing. 

0/f. What mar you then, sir? 

Orl. Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar that 
which God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, 
with idleness. 

OIL Marry, sir, be better employed, and be 
naught awhile.' 

what make 70a here f] i. e. what do yoa here ? 
be better employed, and be naught awhile.] >. e. It h 
better to do muckirf, than to do nothing. Job n sov . 

I believe that the words be naught axMle, mean no more than 
this: " Be content to be a cypher, till I shall think fit to elevate 
yoa into conseqoenoe.** Stebvens. 

Naught and nought are frequently confounded in old English 
books. I once thought ^t the latter was here intended^ in die 
sense affixed to it by Mr. Steevens: '' Be content to be a cypher, 
till I shall elevate you into consequence.*' But the following pas- 
sage in Sioetnam, a comedy^ 1620, induces me to think that the 
reading of the old copy (naught J and Dr. Johnson's explanatioo 
are right: 
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Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with 
tiiem ? What prodigal portion have I spent^ that I 
Bhould come to such penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you are, sir ? 

Orl. O, sir, very well : here in your orchard. 

OIL Know you before whom, sir ? 

OrL Ay, better than he I am before knows me. 
I know, you are my eldest brother; and, in the gen- 
tle condition of blood, you should so know me: 
The courtesy of nations allows you my better, in 
that you are the first-bom ; but the same tradition 
takes not away my blood, were there twenty brothers 
betwixt us : I have as much of my father in me, as 
you; albeit, I confess, your coming before me is 
nearer to his reverence.* 

OIL What, boy! 

OrL Come, come, elder brother, you are too 
young in this. 

OIL Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

OrL I am no villain :* I am the youngest son of 
mr Rowland de Bois : he was my father ; and he 
is thrice a villain, that says, such a father begot vil- 
lains : Wert thou not my brother, I would not take 
^is hand from thy throat, till this other had pulled 
out thy tongue for saying so ; thou hast railed on 
thyself. 

Adam. Sweet masters, be patient; for your fa- 
ther's remembrance, be at accord. 

" get you both in, and be naufrht a while,** 

The speaker is a chamber-maid, and she addresses herself to her 
mistress and her lover. Ma lon e. 

* — albeit, I confess, your coming before me is nearer to Hi 
rev e rence.] TUs, I apprdiend, refers to the courtesy of distin- 
guishing the eldest «ofi cSf a knight, by the title of esqmre. 

Hen LET. 

^ I am no villain:] Tlie word villain is used by the elder brother 

m its present meaning, for a worthless, wicked, or bloody man; by 

Orlando, in its origmal signification, for a fellow of base extract 

ttcn. JoHirsov. 

T 2 
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Oli. Let me go^ I say. 

OrL I will not, till I please: you shall hear me. 
My father charged you in his will to give me good 
education : you nave trained me like a peasant, ob- 
scuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like qua* 
lities : the spirit of my father grows strong in me, 
and I will no longer endure it: therefore allow 
me such exercises as may become a gentleman, or 
give me the poor allottery my father left me by tes- 
tament; with that I will go buy my fortunes, 

OIL And what wilt thou do ? beg, when that is 
spent? Well, sir, get you in: I will not long be 
troubled with you: you shall have some part of 
your will : I pray you, leave me. 

Orl. I will no further offend you than becomes 
me for my good. 

Oli. Gret you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward ? Most true, I have 
lost my teeth in your service. — Grod be with my old 
master ! he would not have spoke such a word. 

[Exeunt Orjulndo and Adam. 

OIL Is it even so ? begin you to grow upon me ? 
I will physick your rankness, and yet give no thou* 
sand crowns neither. Hola, Dennis ! 

Enter Dennis. 

Den. Calls your worship ? 

OIL Was not Charles, the Duke*s wrestler, here 
to speak with me ? 

Den. So please you, he is here at the door, and 
importunes access to you. 

OIL Call him in. [Exit Dennis.]— Twill l^e a 
good way ; and to-morrow the wrestlmg is. 
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Enter Charles. 

Cha. Good morrow to your worship. 

OIL Good monsieur Charles! — ^what's the new 
news at the new court ? 

Cha. There*s no news at the coiut, sir, but the 
old news : that is, the old duke is banished by his 

irounger brother the new duke; and three or four 
oving lords have put themselves into voluntary exile 
with him, whose lands and revenues enrich the new 
duke ; therefore he gives them good leave® to wan- 
der. 

OIL Can you tell, if Rosalind, the duke*s daugh- 
ter, be banished with her father ? 

Cha. O, no; for the duke*s daughter,^ her cou- 
sin, so loves her, — being ever from their cradles 
bred together, — that she would have followed her 
exile, or have died to stay behind her. She is at the 
court, and no less beloved of her uncle than his 
own daughter; and never two ladies loved as they 
do. 

Oli. Where will the old duke live? 

Cha. They say, he is already in the forest of Ar- 
den,* and a many merry men with him ; and there 
they live like the old Robin Hood of England : they 
say many young gentlemen flock to him every day ; 
and fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world. 

* — — good leave — ^ As often as this phrase occurs^ it means 
a readtf assent. 

^ for the duke*s daughter,"] i. e. the usmjnng duke*8 

daughter. Sir T. Hanmer reads— the new duke's; and in the 
preceding speech — the old duke*s daughter; hut in my opinion 
unnecessarily. The ambiguous use of the word duke in these pas- 
lages is much in our author's manner. Ma lone. 

• — tfi the forest of' Arden,] Ardenne is a forest of consider- 
able extent in French Flanders^ lybg near the Meuse^ and be- 
tween Chariemont and Rocroy. 
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Oli. What, you wrestle to-morrow before the 
new duke ? 

Cha. Marry, do I, sir; and I came to acquaint 
you with a matter. I am given, sir, secretly to un- 
derstand, that your youn^r brother, Orlando, hath 
a disposition to come in disguised against me to try a 
fall : To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit ; and 
he that escapes me without some broken limb, shall 
acquit him well. Your brother is but young and 
tender ; and, for your love, I would be loath to foil 
him, as I must, for my own honour, if he come in : 
therefore, out of my love to you, I came hither to 
acquaint you withal ; that either you might stay him 
from his mtendment, or brook such disgrace well as 
he shall run into; in that it is a thing of his own 
search, and altogether against my will. 

Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, 
which thou shalt find I will most kindly requite. I 
had myself notice of my brother*s purpose herein, 
and have by underhand means laboured to dissuade 
him from it; but he is resolute. 1*11 tell thee, 
Charles, — ^it is the stubbomest yoimg fellow of 
France; full of ambition, an envious emulator of 
every man*s good parts, a secret and villainous con- 
triver against me nis natural brother ; therefore use 
thy discretion ; I had as lief thou didst break his 
neck as his finger : And thou wert best look to*t ; 
for if thou dost him any slight disgrace, or if he do 
not mightily pace himself on thee, he will practise 
against thee by poison, entrap thee by some trea- 
cnerous device, and never leave thee till he hath 
ta*en thy life by some indirect means or other: for, I 
assure thee, and almost with tears I speak it, there 
is not one so young and so villainous this day living. 
I speak but brotherly of him ; but should i anato- 
mize him to thee as he is, I must blush and weep, 
and thou must look pale and wonder. 
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Cka. I am heartily glad I came hither to you : If 
he come to-morrow, fll rive him his payment: If 
ever he go alone again, FIT never wrestle for prize 
more : And so, God keep your worship ! \Exit. 

OH. Farewdl, good Charles. — Now will I stir this 
gamester:^ I hope, I shall see an end of him; for 
my soul, yet I know not why, hates nothing more 
tfaian he. Yet he*8 gentle; never schooled, and yet 
learned ; full of noble device ; of all sorts ^ enchant- 
ingly beloved; and, indeed, so much in the heart 
of the world, and especially of my own people, who 
best know him, that I am altogeUier misprised : but 
it shall not be so long ; this wrestler shdl dear all : 
nothing renuuns, but that I kindle the boy thither, 
which now FU go about. [Exit. 



SCENE II. 
A Lawn before the Duke*s Palace. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Cel. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be 
merry. 

Ros. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am 
mistress of; and would you yet I were merrier ? Un- 
less you could teach me to forget a banished father, 
you must not learn me how to remember any extra- 
ordinary pleasure. 

CeL Herein^ I see, thou lovest me not with the 
full weight that I love thee : if my uncle, thy ba- 

9 — ihU gamester:] Gamester, in the present instance, and 
tome others, does not signify a man vidoosly addicted to games 
of chance, bat a (rolicksome person. 

' -— of all sorts — ] Sorti, in this place, means ranks and 
degrees of men. Ritbon. 
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nished father, had banished thy uncle, the duke my 
£Either, so thou hadst been still with me, I could 
have taught my love to take thy father for mine ; 
ao would*st thou, if the truth of thy love to me 
were so righteously tempered as mine is to thee. 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my 
estate, to rgoioe in yours. 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, 
nor none is like to have ; and, truly, when he dies, 
thou shalt be his heir: for what he hath taken away 
from thy father perforce, I will render thee again in 
affection ; by mine honour, I will ; and when I break 
that oath, let me turn monster: therefore, my sweet 
Rose, my dear Rose, be merry. 

Ros. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise 
sports: let me see; What think you of falling 
in love ? 

CeL Marry, I pr*ythee, do, to make sport withal : 
but love no man in good earnest ; nor no further in 
sport neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou 
may*st in honour come off again. 

kas. What shall be our sport then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good housewife^ 
Fortune, from her wheel,^ that her gifb may hence- 
forth be bestowed equally. 

JRos. I would, we could do so ; for her benefits 
are mightily misplaced : and the bountiful blind wo-- 
man doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 

CeL Tis true : for those, that she makes fair, she 
scarce makes honest; and those, that she makes 
honest, she makes very ill-favour*dly. 

Has. Nay, now thou goest from fortune*s office 

^^•-^ mock the goad koiuewife. Fortune, from her wheel,'] The 
wheel of Fortane is not the tthed of a hoiuew^e. Shakspeaie ham 
confounded Fortane, whose wheel onhr figures uncertainty and vi- 
cissitude, with the destiny that spins the mead of life^ though not 
iqdeed with a wheel. Johvsok. 
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to nature^s: fortune reigns in gifts of the worlds 
not in the lineaments of nature. 

Enter Touchstone. 

Cel. No ? When nature hath made a fiiir crea- 
ture, may she not by fortune fall into the fire ? — 
Though nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune^ 
hath not fortune sent in this fool to cut off the 
ZTgament ? 

Ros. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for na- 
ture ; when fortune makes nature's natural the cutter 
off of nature's wit. 

CeL Peradventure, this is not fortune's work 
neither, but nature's; who perceiving our natural 
wits too dull to reason of such goddesses, hath sent 
this natural for our whetstone : for always the dul- 
ness of the fool is the whetstone of his wits. — ^How 
now, wit ? whither wander you ? 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away to your 
father. 

Cel. Were you made the messenger ? 

Touch. No, by mine honour; but I was bid to 
come for you. 

Ros. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touch. Of a certain knight, that swore by his 
honour they were good pancakes, and swore by his 
honour the mustard was naught : now, I'll stand to 
it, the pancakes were naught, and the mustard was 
good ; and yet was not the knight forsworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of 
your knowledge ? 

Ros. Ay, marry; now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now: stroke your 
chins, and swear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : 
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but if yoa swear by that that is not^ you are not 
forsworn : no more was this knight, swearing by his 
honour, for he never had any; or if he had, he had 
sworn it away, before ever he saw those pancakes or 
that mustard. 

Cel. Pr'ythce, who is't that thou meanest ? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, lov^. 

CeU My father*s love is enough to honour him. 
Enough ! speak no more of him ; you'll be whipM 
for taxation,' one of these days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not speak 
wisely, what wise men oo foolishly. 

Cel. By my troth, thou say'st true : for since the 
little wit, that fools have, was silenced,^ the little 
foolery, that wise men have, makes a great show. 
Here comes Monsieur Le Beau. 

Enter Lb Bbau. 

Ros. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed 

their young. 

Ros. Then shall we be news-cramm'd. 

Cel. All the better; we shall be the more mar- 
ketable. Bon jour ^ Monsieur Le Beau: What's the 

news? 

Le Beau. Fair princess, you have lost much good 

sport. 

Cel. Sport ? Of what colour ? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam ? How shall I 
answer you ? 

3 you'll he whip'd for taxation J Taxation is censore, or 

Mitire. 

4 since the Utile mi, ihat fooit have, was silenced,] 

Shakfpeare probably alludes to the use d[ fools at jesters, who for 
some ages had been allowed in all couits an unbridled liberty of 
censure and mockery, and about this time began to be less 
tolerated. Johnson. 
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Ros. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the destinies decree. 

CeL Well said; that was laid on with a trowel.^ 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank, 

Ros. Thou losest thy old smell. 

Le Beau. You amaze me/ ladies : I would have 
told you of good wrestling, which you have lost the 
light of. 

Ros. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it 
please your ladyships, you may see the end ; for the 
best is yet to do ; and here, where you are, they are 
coming to perform it. 

Cel. Well, — the beginning, that is dead and 
buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man, and his three 
sons, 

CeL I could match this beginning with an old 
tale. 

Le Beau. Three proper young men, of excellent 
growth and presence ; 

Ros. With bills on their necks, — Be it known unto 
all men by these presents^ 

Le Beau. The eldest of the three wrestled with 
Charles, the duke's wrestler; which Charles in a 



^ — laid on vnth a trofweL'] To lay on vnth a trowel, is, to do 
any thing stnmgly, and without delicacy. If a man flatten 
grossly, it is a common expression to say, that he lays it on toitk a 
trowel. M. Masov. 

^ You amaze me,"] To amaxe, here, is not to astonish or strike 
with wonder, but to perplex; to contuse, so as to put out of the 
mtended narrative. Johvsov. 

7 H^M bills on their necks, — Be it known nnto all men by these 
fresents,'] I don't think that by biU is noeant either an instrument 
of war, or one of law, but merely a label or advertisement-— as we 
■7 a play'bill, a hand-Ml; unless these words were part of Le 
Seau*s speech; in which case the word Ml would be used by him 
to denote a weapon, and by Rosalind perverted to mean a Uihel. 

M. Masov. 
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moment threw him, and broke three of his ribs^ 
that there is little hope of life in him : so he served 
the second, and so the third : Yonder they lie ; the 
poor old man, their father, making such pitiful dole 
over them, that all the beholders take his part with 
weeping. 

Ros. Alas! 

Touch. But what is the sport, monsieur, that the 
ladies have lost ? 

Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiser every day ! it is 
the first time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was 
sport for ladies. 

CeU Or I, I promise thee. 

Ros. But is there any else longs to see this broken 
musick in his sides ?^ is there yet another dotes upon 
rib-breaking ? — Shall we see this wrestling, cousin ? 

Le Beau. You must, if you stay here : for here 
is the place appointed for the wrestling, and they are 
ready to perform it. 

Cel. Yonder, sure, they are coming : Let us now 
stay and see it. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Fbbderick, Lords, Or- 
lando, Charles, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Come on ; since the youth will not be 
entreated, his own peril on his forwardness. 



if there any the Umgs to see this broken mutick m Us 
sides f] ThiB probably alludes to the pipe of Fan^ which consisting 
of reeds of unequal lengthy and gradually lessening, bore some 
resemblance to the ribs cMf a man. M. Mabov. 

Broken musick either means the noise which the breaking of 
ribs would occasion, or the hollow sound which j»ooeeds from a 
person's receiving a violent £aSi, Douce. 

I can ofier no legitimate explanation of this passage, but may 
observe that another, somewhat parallel, occurs in K. Henry V: 
" Come, your answer in broken musick; for thy voice is mosick^ 
and thy JBnglish broken." Steevens. 
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Has. Is yonder the man ? 

Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

CeL Alas, he is too young: yet he looks suc- 
cessfully. 

Ihihe F. How now, daughter, and cousin ? are 
you crept hither to see the wrestling ? 

Ros. Ay, my liege ; so please you give us leave. 

Duke F. You wiU take little delight in it, I can 
tell you, there is such odds in the men : In pity of 
the challenger's youth, I would fain dissuade him, 
but he will not be entreated : Speak to him, ladies ; 
see if you can move him. 

CeL Call him hither, good Monsieur Le Beau* 

Duke F. Do so ; I'll not be by. 

[Duke goes aparL 

Le Beau. Monsieur the challenger, the princesses 
call for you. 

Orl. I attend them, with all respect and duty. 

Ros. Young man, have you challenged Charles 
the wrestler ? 

Orl. No, fair princess; he is the general chal- 
lenger : I come but in, as others do, to try with him 
the strength of my youth. 

CeL Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold 
for your years : You have seen cruel proof of this 
man's strength: if you saw yourself with your eyes, 
or knew yourself with your judgment,^ the fear of 
your adventure would counsel you to a more equal 
enterprise. We pray you, for your own sake, to 
embrace your own safety, and give over this at- 
tempt. 

Ros. Do, young sir; your reputation shall not 
therefore be misprised: we will make it our suit 



• — if you saw yournlf with your eyes, or knew yourself with 
your judgment,'] i, e, if you should use your own eyes to see, or 
your own jod^^nent to know yourself, the fear of your adventure 
would counsel you. Joh n so x . 
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to the duke, that the wrestling might not go 
forward. 

OrL I beseech you, punish me not with your 
hard thoughts; wherein I confess me much guilty, 
to deny so fair and excellent ladies any thinc^. But 
let your fair eyes, and gentle wishes, go with me to 
my trial: wherein if I be foiled, there is but one 
shamed that was never gracious; if killed, but one 
dead that is willing to be so : I shall do my friends 
no wrong, for I have none to lament me : die world 
no injury, for in it I have nothing; only in the 
world I nil up a place, which may be better supplied 
when I have made it empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I have, I would it 
were with you. 

CeL And mine, to eke out hers. 

Ros. Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be deceived 
in you ! 

CeL Your heart's desires be with you. 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is 
so desirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

OrL Ready, sir; but his will hath in it a more 
modest working. 

Duke F. You shall try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you shall not 
entreat him to a second, that have so mightily per- 
suaded him from a first. 

OrL You mean to mock me after; you should not 
have mocked me before : but come your ways. 

Ros. Now, Hercules be thy speed, young man ! 

CeL I would I were invisible, to catch the strong 
fellow by the leg. 

[Charles and Orlando wrestle, 

Ros. O excellent young man ! 

CeL If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can 
tell who should down. 

[Charles is thrown* Shout. 
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Duhe F. No more, no more. 

Or I. Yes, I beseech your grace; I am not yet 
well breathed. 

Duke F. How dost thou, Charles ? 

Le Beau. He cannot speak, my lord. 

Duke F. Bear him away. [Charles is borne ou^.] 
What is thy name, young man ? 

Orl. Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son of sir 
Rowland de Bois. 

Duke F. I would, thou hadst been son to some 

man else. 
The world esteemed thy father honourable. 
But I did find him still mine enemy : 
Thou shouldst have better pleased me with this deed^ 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; 
I would, thou hadst told me of another father. 

[Exeunt Duke Fred. Train, and Le Beau* 

Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 

Orl. I am more proud to be sir Rowland's son. 
His youngest son; — and would not change that 

calline^^ 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Ros. My father lov*d sir Rowland as his soul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should have given him tears unto entreaties. 
Ere he should thus have ventured. 

Cel. Gentle cousin, 

Let us go thank him, and encourage him : 
My father's rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, you have well deserved : 
If you do keep your promises in love. 
But justly, as you have exceeded promise. 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

' that calling,] i. e. appellation; a very unusual, if not 

unprecedented tenae of the word. Stexvxns. 
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Ras. Gentleman^ 

[Giving^ Aim a chain from her neck. 
Wear this for roe ; one out of suits with fortune ;^ 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks 

roeans. — 
Shall we go, coz ? 

CeL Ay: — ^Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

OrL Can I not say, I thank you? My better 
parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up. 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block.* 
Ros. He calls us back: My pride fell with my 
fortimes : 
ni ask him what he would : — ^Did you call, sir ? — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

Cel. Will you go, coz? 

Ros. Have with you: — Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Cblia. 
OrL What passion hangs these weights upon my 
tongue ? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urg*d conference. 

Re-enter Lb Bbau. 

poor Orlando ! thou art overthrown ; 

Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee. 
Zre Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship counsel 
you 
To leave this place : Albeit you have deserv'd 

^ — one out of ndts vnik fortune;'] Out of smti toUk fortune, 

1 believe^ means, turned out of her sendee, and stripped of her 

livery. Steevevs. 

^ lihut a quintain^ a mere lifeless bhck."] A quintam wasnpost 
or hutt set up for several kinds of naartial exercises, against which 
they threw their darts and exercised their arms. But all the com- 
mentaton are at variance about this ward, and have illustrated 
their opinions with cuts, for which we must refer the reader to the 
new edition, 21 vols. 8vo. 
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High commendation, true applause, and love ; 
Yet such is now the duke*s condition,^ 
That he misconstraes all that you have done. 
The duke is humorous ; what he is, indeed. 
More suits vou to conceive, than me to speak of. 

Orl. I thank you, sir: and, pray you, tell me 
this ; 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wrestling ? 

Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by 
manners; 
But yet, indeed, the shorter is his daughter : 
The other is daughter to the banished duke. 
And here detained by her usurping uncle. 
To keep his daughter company; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta^en displeasure 'gainst his gentle niece ; 
Grounded upon no other argument. 
But that the people praise her for her virtues. 
And pity her for ner good father's sake ; 
And, on my life, his malice 'gainst the lady 
Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you well ; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

Orl. I rest much bounden to you: fare you well ! 

[Exit Lb Beau. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother ; 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother : — 
But heavenly Rosalind ! [Exit. 

^ -»— ike duke's oonditioo J Tlie word ctmdition means cha- 
ncier, temper, dupositioii. 
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SCENE III. 
A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

CeL Why, cousin; why, Rosalind; — Cupid have 
mercy ! — ^Not a word ? 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

CeL No, thy words are too precious to be cast 
away upon curs, throw some of them at me; come, 
lame me with reasons. 

Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up ; when 
the one should be lamed with reasons, and the other 
mad without any. 

CeL But is ml this for your father ? 

Ros. No, some of it for my child's father: 'O, 
how full of briars is this working-day world ! 

CeL They are but burs, cousin, thrown upon 
thee in holiday foolery ; if we walk not in the trod- 
den paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 

Ros. 1 could shake them off my coat ; these burs 
are in my heart 

CeL Hem them away. 

Ros. I would try; if I could cry hem, and have 
him. 

CeL Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. 

Ros. O, they take the part of a better wrestler 
than myself. 

CeL O, a good wish upon you ! you will try in 
time, in despite of a fall. — ^But, turning these jests 
out of service, let us talk in good earnest: Is it 
possible, on such a sudden, you should fall into so 
strong a liking with old sir Rowland's youngest son ? 

Ros. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly. 

CeL Doth it therefore ensue, that you should 
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love his son dearly ? By this kind of chase,^ I should 
hate him, for my father hated his father dearly ; yet 
I hate not Orlando. 

Ros. No 'faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

Cel. Why should I not? doth he not deserve 
well?^ 

Ros. Let me love him for that ; and do you love 
him, because I do : — Look, here comes the duke. 

Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lords. 

Duke F. Mistress, despatch you with your safest 
haste. 
And get you from our court. 

Ros. Me, uncle? 

Duke. You, cousin: 

Within these ten days if that thou be*st found 
So near our jpublick court as twenty miles, 
Tliou diest for it. 

Ros. I do beseech your grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me : 
If with myself I hold intelligence. 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires ; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
(As I do trust I am not,) then, dear uncle. 
Never, so much as in a thought unborn. 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duke. Thus do all traitors; 

^ Bjf this kind of chase J That is, by this way c^faUomng the 
aigament. Dear is used by Shakspeare in a double sense fox 
behved, and for hurtful, hated, balrful. Both senses are authorised^ 
and both drawn from et]rmology; but properly^ beloved is dear, 
and hateful is dere. Rosalind uses dearly in the good, and Celia 
in the bad sense. Johnson. 

' JFhy should I not? doth he not deserve wellf] Celia answers 
Rosalind, (who had desired her " not to hate Orlando, for her 
sake/') as if she had said — '^love him, for my sake: to which the 
fonoer replies, " Why should I not [i. e. love him] ? ** 

U2 
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If their purgation did consist in words^ 
They are as innocent as grace itself: — 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not 

Has. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitori 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depends. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's 
enough. 

Has. So was I, when your highness took his 
dukedom ; 
So was I, when your highness banish*d him: 
Treason is not itmerited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends. 
What's that to me ? my hther was no traitor: 
Then, eood my liege, mistake me not so mudi. 
To thiiuc my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F. Ay, Celia ; we stay*d ner for your sake, 
Else had she with her father rane'd along. 

Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay, 
It was your pleasure, and your own remorse r 
I was too young that time to value her. 
But now I know her : if she be a tnutor. 
Why so am I ; we still have slept together. 
Rose at an instant, leam*d, play'd, eat together; 
And wheresoe*er we went, like Juno's swans. 
Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 

Duke F. She is too subtie for thee; and her 
smoothness. 
Her very silence, and her patience. 
Speak to the people, and tiiey pity her. 
lliou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more 

virtuous, 
When she is gone : then open not thy lips ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 

remorse;'] i. e. compatsum* 
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"Which I have passed upon her ; she is banish*d. 
CeL Pronounce that sentence then on me^ my 
liege; 
I cannot live out of her company. 

I^uke F. You are a fool : — ^You, niece, provide 
yourself; 
If you out-stay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

\^Ea:€unt Duke Frederick and Lords. 
CeL O my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou chimge fathers ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am. 
Hos. I have more cause. 

CeL Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Pr^ythee, be cheerful : know*st thou not, the duke 
Hath banished me his daughter ? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

CeL No ? hath not ? Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be sundered ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No ; let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me, how we may fly. 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you. 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale. 
Say what thou canst, Fll go along with thee. 
Ras. Why, whither shall we go ? 
CeL To seek my uncle. 

Ras. Alas, what danger will it be to us. 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ? 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

CeL rll put myself in poor and mean attire. 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face ; ~ 



8 



* And with a kind of umber mirch my face i] Umber is a duikj 
yeDow-coloored earth, bnmg^t from Urabria in Italy. 
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The like do you ; so shall we pass along^ 
And never stir assailants. 

Ros. Were it not better^ 

Because that I am more than common tall^ 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curde-ax^ upon my thigh^ 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear tnere will^) 
We'll have a swashing^ and a martial outside; 
As many other mannish cowards have^ 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

Cel. What shall I call thee^ when thou art a man? 

Ros. rU have no worse a name than Jove's own 

page. 
And therefore look you call me^ Ganymede. 

But what will you l>e call'd ? 

Cel. Sometning that hath a reference to my state: 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Ros. But, cousin, what if we assay'd to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

CeL He'll go along o'er the wide world with me; 
Leave me alone to woo him : Let's away. 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
Devise the fittest time, and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight : Now go we in content. 
To liberty, and not to banishment. [^Exeunt. 

^ ' curtle''ax — ] Or cvtlace, a broad sword. 
' We*ll hace a swashing, Src] A swashing oatside is an ap- 
pearance of noi^, bull]riDK valour. Swashing blow is mentiooed 
m Romeo and JuUet; and in King Henry V. the Boy says: — '' hA 
oung as I am, I have observed these three swashing* meaning 
^ym. Pistol, andBaidolph. 



^ 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Duke senior^ Amibns^ and other Lords, in 

the dress of Foresters. 

Duke S. Now^ my co-mates^ and brothers in 
exfle^ 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pon^ ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam^ 
The seasons* difference ; as, the ic^ fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, — 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ;* 
And this our life, exempt from publick haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

* WMch, like the toad, vgly and vaumoiu. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his heady\ It was the corrent 
opinion in Shak^)eaxe*8 time^ that in the head of an old toad 
was to be found a stone^ or pearly to which great virtues were 
ascribed. Thomas Lupton, in his First Booke of Notable Things, 
4to. bL 1. bears repeated testimony to the Wrtues of the *' Todc" 
stone, called Crapaudina" In his Seventh Booke he instructs us 
how to procure it) and afterwards tells us—'' You shall knowe 
whether the Tode^stone be the ryght and perfect stone or not. 
Holde the stone before a Tode, so that he may see it; and if it 
be a ryght and true stone, the Tode will leape towarde it, and 
make as though be would snatch it. He envieth so much that 
man should have that stone.*' Steevens. 
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Ami. I would not change it: Happy is your 
grace. 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S. G)me, shall we go and kill us venison? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, — 
Beine native burghers of this desert city, — 
Shoiud, in their own confines, with forked heads' 
Have their round haundies gor*d. 

I Lord. Indeed, my lord. 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banished you. 
To-day, my lord of Amiens, and myself. 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 
That from the hunters* aim had ta*en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heav*d forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours*d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase: and thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
AuCTienting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what said Jaques? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

1 I^ard. O, yes, into a thousand similies. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream;^ 
Poor deer^ quoth he, thou maVst a testament 

* «-^* vitk forked heads -^] i. e. with arrtnu, the pointi ^ 
which weie barbed. 

* -*— in tke needless itream;'] Tlie stpeam that wanted not 
such a vapffy of moisture. 
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iis worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much : Then, being alone^ 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
*Tis right, quoth he ; this misery doth part 
Thejlux of company : Anon a careless herd. 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him ; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens \ 
^Tisjv^t the fashion: Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there f 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 
Yea, and of this our life : swearing, that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their assigned and native dwelling place. 

Duke S. And did you leave him in this contem* 
plation ? 

2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and com- 
menting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S. Show me the place ; 

I love to cope him ^ in these sullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

2 Lord, ril bring you to him straight. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE IL 

ji Room in the Palace. 

Enter Duke Fbedebick, Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Can it be possible, that no man saw 
them? 
It cannot be: some villains of my court 

to oop km — -] To enoouDter, or togige with Um. 
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Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

1 Lord. I cannot hear of any that did see her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamher. 

Saw her a-hed ; and, in the momine early, 
They found the hed untreasur*d of their mistress. 

2 Lord. My lord, the roynish clown,^ at whom so 

oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess* gentlewoman. 
Confesses, that she secretly overheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone. 
That youth is surely in their company. 

Duke F. Send to his brother; fetch that gallant 

hither ; 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me, 
ril make him find him : do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quaiF 
To bring again these foolish runaways. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

Before Oliver's House. 

Enter Oblando and Adam, meeting. 

Orl. Who's there? 

Adam. What ! my young master ?— O, my gentle 
master, 
O, my sweet master, O you memory* 

^ ■■ the roynish dbonj RoynUk, from rogmau, Frencfai 
mangy, Bcurvy. 

7 ._ ^i^n/ -~] To quait is \o faint, to sink into dejection. 

* — yen memory — ] Shakspeare often uses memory 
memorial; and Beaumont and Fletcher 
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Of old sir Rowland ! why^ what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant i 
Why would you be so fond^ to overcome 
The bony priser^ of the humorous duke? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home to you. 
Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces fierve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master. 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

OrL Why, whafs the matter ? 

Adam. O unhappy youth. 

Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — (no, no brother ; vet the son- 
Yet not the son ; — ^I will not call him son — 
Of him I was about to call his father,) — 
Hath heard your praises ; and this night he means 
To bum the lodging where you use to lie. 
And you within it : if he fail of that. 
He will have other means to cut you ofF: 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place,^ this house is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orl. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have 
me go? ' 

Adam. No matter whither, so you come not 
here. 



io food -»] i. e. so indiscreet^ so incoosiderate. 
' The bony ftrUer — ] The word haimy occurs more than once 
in the novel firom which this play of As You IMce It is taken. It is 
likewise much used by the common people in the northern coun- 
ties. I believe^ however, bony to be the true reading. 

Ma LOME. 

*rA»« if iu» place J t. e.foryou. 
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Or I. What^ wouldst thou have me go and beg my 
food? 
Or^ with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road? 
This I must do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted' blood, and bloodv brother. 

Adam. But do not so : I have five hundred crowns. 
The thrifty hire I sav*d imder vour father, 
Which I did store, to be my toster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unr^arded age in comers thrown ; 
Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed. 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 
All this I give vou : Let me be your servant; 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty: 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with linbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
ril do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

Orl. O good old man ; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having:^ it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun*st a rotten tree, 

* — diverted — "] tonied oat of the course of nature. 
^ Even with the having:] Even with the promotion ffoaeA vf 
service is service extinguuhed. Johksoit. 
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That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we*ll go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We*ll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam. Master, go on; and I will follow thee. 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. — 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore, it is too late a week : 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better. 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

[ExeunU 



SCENE IV. 
The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Rosalind in bojfs clothes, Cblia drest like 
a Shepherdess, and Touchstone. 

Ros. O Jupiter ! how weary are my spirits ! 

Touch. I care not for my spirits, if my legs were 
not weary. 

Ros. I could find in my heart to disgrace my 
man's apparel, and to cry like a woman : but I must 
comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose 
ought to show itself courageous to petticoat: there- 
fore, courage, good Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you^ bear with me ; I cannot go no 
further. 

Tottch. For my part, I had rather bear with you, 
than bear you : yet I should bear no cross,^ if I did 

^ no cross,] A crosf was a piece of money stamped with a 

cross. On this our anthor is perpetually quibbling. . 
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bear you ; for^ I thinks you have no money in your 
purse. 

Ros. Well^ this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden : the more fool I; 
when I was at home^ I was in a better place; but 
travellers must be content. 

Ro4. Ay, be so, good Touchstone: — ^Look you, 
who comes here; a young man, and an old, in 
solemn talk. 

Enter Cobin and Sii.vius. 

Cor. That is the way to make her scorn yoa stiU. 

Sil. O Corin, that thou knew'st how I do love 
her! 

Cor. I partly guess ; for I have lov*d ere now. 

Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canst not guess; 
Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sigh'a upon a midnight pillow: 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As sure I think did never man love so,) 
How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? 

Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

SiL O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily: 
If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into. 
Thou hast not lov*d : 
Or if thou hast not sat as I do now. 
Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress* praise. 
Thou hast not lov*d : 

Or if thou hast not broke from company. 
Abruptly, as my passion now makes me. 
Thou hast not lov'd: OPhebe, Phebe, Phebe! 

[Exit S1LVIU8. 

Ros. Alas, poor shepherd! searching of thy 
wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 
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Touch. And I mine : I remember, when I was 
in love, I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid 
him take that for coming anight^ to Jane Smile: 
and I remember the kissing of her batlet,^ and the 
cow's dugs that her pretty chop'd hands had milk*d : 
and I remember the wooing of a peascod instead of 
her ; from whom I took two cods, and, giving her 
them again, said with weeping tears, 0^€ar these 
for my sake. We, that are true lovers, run into 
strange capers ; but as all is mortal in nature, so is 
all nature in love mortal in folly.® 

Ros. Thou speak'st wiser, than thou art 'ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I shall ne'er be 'ware of mine own 
wt, till I break my shins against it. 

Ros. Jove ! Jove ! this shepherd's passion 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch. And mine ; but it grows something stale 
with me. 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any food ; 
I faint almost to death. 

Touch. Holla; you, clown! 

Ros. Peace, fool ; he's not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls ? 

Touch. Your betters, sir. 

Cor. Else are they very wretched. 

Ros. Peace, I say:— 

• — ^— anight'—'] Thus the old copy. Anight, is in the night. 
The word is used by Chaucer, in The Legende of good Women. 
Our modern editors read> o* nights, or o* night. 

^ batiet,'] The instrument with which washers beat their 

coarse clothes. Johkson. 

^ so is all nature in love mortal in folly,'] This expression I 

do not well understand. In the middle counties, mortal, horn 
nmrt, a great quantity, is used as a particle of amplification; as 
mortal tall, mortal little. Of this sense I believe Shakspeare 
takes advantage to produce one of his darling equivocations. Thus 
the meaning will bie, so is all nature in love abounding in folly, 

Johnson. 
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Good even to you^ fiiend. 

Cor. And to you^ gentle sir^ and to you all. 

Ros. I pFythee^ shepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed: 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppressed, 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her. 

And wish for her sake, more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not sheer the fleeces that I graze; 
My master is of churlish disposition. 
And little recks^ to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality : 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote now, 
Bjr reason of his absence, there is nothing 
Tnat you will feed on ; but what is, come see, 
And in my voioe^ most welcome shsdl you be. 

Roi. What is he that shall buy his flock and 
pasture? 

C(nr. That young swun that you saw here but 
erewhile. 
That little cares for buying any thing. 

Ros. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock. 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 

CeL And we will mend thy wages: I like this 
place. 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 

Cor. Assuredly, the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me; if you like, upon report. 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 

* And little recks — "} i. e. heeds^ cares for. 

' And in my voice--'^ as fer as I have a voice or vote. 
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I will your very faithful feeder be, 

And buy it with your gold right suddenly. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

The same. 

Enter Amiens, Jaques, and Others. 

SONG. 

Ami. Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet birdCs throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither \ 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq. I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more. I 
can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weazel 
sucks eggs : More, 1 pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged;* I know, I cannot 
please you. 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me^ I do desire 
you to sing: Come, more; another stanza; Call 
you them stanzas ? 

Ami. What you will, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe 
me nothing : Will you sing ? 

• ragged;"] Our modern editors (Mr. Malone excepted) 

read rugged; but ragged had anciently the same meaning. 

VOL. III. X 
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jimL More at your request, than to please myself . 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll 
thank you : but that they call compliment, is like 
the encounter of two dog-apes; and when a man 
thanks me heartily, roethinks, I have given him 
a penny, and he renders me the b^gany thanks. 
Come, sing; and you that will not, hold your 
tongues. 

jimi. Well, ril end the song. — Sirs, cover the 
while ; the duke will drink under this tree : — ^he hath 
been all this day to look you. 

Jaq. And I have been all this day to avoid him. 
He is too disputable' for my company : I think of 
as many matters as he ; but I give heaven thanks, 
and make no boast of them. Come, warble, come. 

SONG. 

ff%o doth ambition skun^ [AH together here. 
jind loves to live t the sufij 
Seeking the food he eats, 
jind pleas* d with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 
But winter ana rough weather. 

Jaq. rU give you a verse to this note, ^tlBuule 
yesterday in despite of my invention. 
Ami. And ril sing it. 
Jaq. Thus it goes: 

If it do come to pass, 
That any man turn ass. 
Leaving his wealth and ease, 
A stubborn will to please, 

dtspiaabk'^ For dj^putatiaus. 
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Ducdimey ducdctmey ducd^tnei* 

Here shall he see^ 

Gross fools as he. 
An if he will come to Ami. 

Ami. What's that ducddme? 

Jaq. *Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a 
circle. I'll go sleep if I can; if I cannot, I'll rail 
against all the first-bom of Egypt. 

Ami. And I'll go seek the duke; his banquet is 
prepar'd. \Exeunt severally. 

SCENE VI. 

The same. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam. Dear master, I can go no further: O, I 
die for food ! Here lie I down, and measure out my 
grave. Farewell, kind master. 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart in 
thee? Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyself a 
little : If this uncouth forest yield any thing savage, 
I will either be food for it, or bring it for food to 
thee. Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers. 
For my sake, be comfortable ; hold death awhile at 
the arm's end : I will here be with thee presently ; 
and if I bring thee not something to eat, I'll give 
thee leave to die : but if thou diest before I come, 
thou art a mocker of my labour. Well said ! thou 
look'st cheerily: and I'll be with thee quickly. — 
Yet thou liest in the bleak air: Come, I will bear 
thee to some shelter ; and thou shalt not die for lack 

* ducddme ;] For dttcd^e, Sir Thomas Hanmer, very 

acutely and judiciously, reads due ad me, that is, bring him to me. 
Dr. Farmer thinks it is evidently a word coinedybr the nonce. 

X 1 
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of a dinner, if there live any thing in this desert. 
Cheerly, good Adam! [Exeunt. 

SCENE VIL 

Tlie same. 

A table set out. Enter Duke senior, AmibnSi 

Lords, and others. 

Duke S. I think he be transformed into a beast; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1 Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke S. If he, compact of jars,* grow musical. 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres : — 
Go, seek him ; tell him, I would speak with him. 

Enter Jaques. 

1 Lord. He saves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur 1 what a life 
is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company? 
What ! you look merrily. 

Jaq. A fool, a fool ! ^I met a fool i*the forest, 

A motley fool ; — a miserable world ! — 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid him down and bask*d him in the sun, 
And raird on lady Fortune in good terms. 
In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I: No, sir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent m^ fortune: 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 

^ ^-— compact of jars,"] i. e. made up of discords. 

• Call me not fool, tiUheaoenkath sent meforttme:'] Tortims 
faottfatWf b, as Mr. Upton observes, the saying here adladed to; 
or, as in Publius Syrus: 

^* FortunOf nimium quem/avet, stiUtum/acit.** 
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And looking on it with lack-lustre eye^ 

Says, very wisely, // is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags: 

^Tis but an hour ago, since it was nine; 

And after an hour more, ^ twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe. 

And then, from hour to hour, we rotj and rot. 

And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time. 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission, 

An hour by his dial. — O noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear, 

Duke S. What fool is this ? 

Jaq. O worthy fool! — One that hath been a 
courtier ; 
And says, if ladies be but young, and fair. 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain, — 
Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage, — he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms : — O, that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq. It is my only suit;^ 

Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them. 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galled with my folly. 
They most must laugh : And why, sir, must they so ? 
The why is plain as way to parish church : 
He, that a fool doth very wisely hit, 

ontu suit 5] Swt meaxis petition, not dress. 
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Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob : if not, 

The wise man*s folly is anatomized 

Even by the squancuing glances of the fool.* 

Invest me in mv motley ; give me leave 

To speak my nund, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke S. Fye on thee ! I can tell what thou 
wouldst do. 

Jaq. What, for a counter,^ would I do, but good? 

Ditke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding 
sin: 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine. 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride. 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name. 
When that I say. The city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in, and say, that I mean her. 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour? 
Or what is he of basest function. 
That says, his bravery^ is not on my cost, 

* — if not, See.] Unless mea ha^ the pradence not to 
appear touched with the saicasina of a jesterj the^ snUect them- 
selves to his power; and the wise man will have his rollj mato- 
mited, that is^ diuected and laid open, by the squandring gkmca 
or random shots of a fool. Johnson. 

9 ,.^^^jor a counter J About the time when this pb^ ^^ 
written, the French coiaUtrs (i. e. pieces of fidse money used ss s 
means of reckoning) were brought into use in Enj^and. 
his bniTeiy— '] i« e. his fine clothes. 
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(Tliinking that I mean him,) but therein suits 
His foUv to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then ; How, what then ? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'dhimself ; if he be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Und«m*d of any man. — ^But who comes here ? 

Enter Orlando, with his sword drawn. 

OrL Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaq. Why, I have eat none yet. 

OrL Nor shalt not, till necessity be serv'd. 

Jaq. Of what kind should this cock come of? 

Duke S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy 
distress ; 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou seem'st so empty ? 

OrL You touched my vein at first ; the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta*en from me the show 
Of smooth civility : yet am I inland bred,* 
And know some nurture :' But forbear, I say ; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
mi I and my aff^rs are answered. 

Jaq. An you will not be answered with reason, 
I must die. 

Duke 5. What would you have ? Your gentleness 
shall force. 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

OrL I almost die for food, and let me have it. 

Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our 

table. 

OrL Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you : 
I thought, that all things had been savage here ; 

* — »- inland bred,'] Inland here^ and elsewhere in this play, is 
the opposite to outlamd, or upland, Orlando means to say^ that he 
had not been brtd among clowns, 

^ And know some nurture:] Nurture is education, breeding. 
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And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of stem commandment : But whatever you are, 

That in this desert inaccessible. 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time; 

( If ever you nave lookM on better days ; 

I If ever been where bells have knoird to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man*s feast ; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip*d a tear. 
And know what *tis to pity, and be pitied ; 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which hope, I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke S. True is it that we have seen better days; 
And have with holy bell been knolFd to church; 
And sat at good men*s feasts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered: 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness. 
And take upon command^ what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be ministred. 

Orl. Then, but forbear your food a little while. 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn. 
And give it food. There is an old poor man. 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp*d in pure love ; till he be first suffic*d,^- 
OppressM with two weak evils, age and hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S. Gro find him out. 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

OrL I thank ye; and be biess*d for your good 
comfort ! [Exit. 

DukeS. Thou seest, we are not all alone un- 
happy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

* And take upon oommand — ] At your own comiiiand. 
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Jaq. All the world's a stage^ 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages.* At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms; 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow: Then, a soldier; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard,* 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick' in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : And then, the justice; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances,® 
And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

' His acts being seven ages.] I have seen^ more than once^ an 
old print, entitled. The Stage of' Man*s Life, divided into seven 
ages. As emblematical representations of diis sort were formerly 
stuck up, both for ornament and instruction, in the generali^ of 
houses, it is more probable that Shakspeare took his hint from 
thence, than from Hippocrates or Proclus, who are quoted by Mr. 
Malone. Henley. 

• — and bearded like the pard/] Beards of different cut were 
appropriated in our author's time to different characters and pro- 
fessions. The soldier had one fashion, the judge another, the 
bishop different fix>m both, &c. 

^ sudden and quick — ] Lest it should be supposed that 

these epithets are synonymous, it is necessary to be observed that 
one of the ancient senses of sudden, is violent, 

modem instances,'] Modem means trite, common. 
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And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Re^-enter Orlando, tuitk Aj)AM. 

DuAe S. Welcome: Set down your venerable 
burden. 
And let him feed. 

OrL I thank, you most for him. 

Adam. So had you need ; 
I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S. Welcome, fall to ; I will not trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes : — 
Give us some musick ; and, good cousin, sing. 

Amibns sings. 
SONG. 

I. 

Blow J blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind^ 
As marCs ingratitude \ 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen^ 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho! sing, heigh, ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh, ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 

* Tkou art not so unkind, ^c] That lA, thv actioa b not so 
contraiy to thy ki$td, or to homan nature, as the ingratitude of 
man. 

' Tky tooth u not so ktm. 
Because thou art not seen,'] It is the opinion of the best oom- 
mentators, that this can only be tortwred into a meaning. Dr. 
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II. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky^ 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember d not.* 
Heigh, ho! sing, heigh, ho! &c. 

Duke S. If that you were the good sir Rowland*s 
son, — 
As you have whisper'd faithfully, you were ; 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limn'd, and living in your face, — 
Be truly welcome hither : I am the duke. 
That lov'd your father : The residue of your fortune. 
Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man. 
Thou art right welcome as thy master is : 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand. 
And let me all your fortunes understand. [^Exeunt. 



Johnsoa paraphrases thus: — Tkou winter xnnd, thy rydeneu gives 
the less pain, as thou art not seen^ as thou art an enemy that dost 
not brarc us with thy presence, and whose unkindness is therefore 
not aggravated by insult, 
* Js friend remembered fio^.] Remembered for remembering. 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Duke Frbdbrick^ Olitbr^ Lords, and 

Attendants. 

Duke F. Not see him since i Sir^ sir^ that can- 
not be: 
But were I not the better part made mercy^ 
I should not seek an absent argument^ 
Of my revenge, thou present: But look to it; 
Find out thy brother, wheresoever he is ; 
Seek him with candle ; bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou dost call thine, 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands ; 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother^s mouth. 
Of what we think against thee. 

Oli. O, that your highness knew my heart in this ! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 

Duke F. More villain thou. — ^Well, push him out 
of doors; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent^ upon his house and lands: 
Do this expediently,^ and turn him going. 

\_Exeunt. 

^ — an abtent argument — ] An argument is used for the 
contents of a book, thence Shakspeare considered it as meaning the 
subject, and then used it for subject in yet another sense. 

^ Make an extent — ] " To make an extent of lands,*' is a legal 
phrase, from the words of a writ, ( extendi f ados,) whereby Uie 
sheriff is directed to cause certain lands to be appraised to their 
full extended value, before he delivers them to the perscm entitled 
under a recognizance, &c. in order that it may be certainly known 
how soon the debt will be paid. Maloke. 
expediently,'] That is, expeditioudy. 
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SCENE II. 

The Forest. 

Enter Orlando, with a paper. 

Or I. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 

And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above, 

Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth sway. 
O Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 
That every eye, which in this forest looks. 

Shall see thy virtue witness'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando ; carve, on every tree. 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive® she. [^Exit. 

Enter Corin awd Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life, mas- 
ter Touchstone ? 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is 
a good life ; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, 
it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it 
very well ; but in respect that it is private, it is a 
very vile life. Now in respect it is in the fields, it 
pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the 
court, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, 
it fits my humour well; but as there is no more 
plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. Hast 
any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 

Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one 
sickens, the worse at ease he is ; and that he that 
wants money, means, and content, is without three 
good fiiends : — ^That the property of rain is to wet, 
and fire to burn: That good pasture makes fat 

unexpr€ssiv€ -— ] For inexpressible. 
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sheq) ; and that a great cause of the nighty is lack 
of the sun : That he, that hath learned no wit by 
nature nor art, may complain of good breeding,^ or 
comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch. Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast 
ever in court, shepherd ? 

Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damn*d. 

Cor. Nay, I hope, 

Touch. Truly, thou art damnM ; like an ill--roasted 
^g,' all on one side. 

Cor. For not bein^ at court? Your reason. 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou 
never saw^st good manners; if thou never saw*st 
good manners, then thy manners must be wicked; 
and widiedness is sin, and sin is damnation : Thou 
art in a parlous state, shepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit. Touchstone: those, that are 
good manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the 
country, as the behaviour of the countiy is most 
mockable at the court. You told me, you salute 
not at the court, but you kiss your luuids; that 
courte^ would be uncl^mly, if courtiers were shep- 
herds. 

Touch. Instance, briefly; come, instance. 

Cor. Why, we are still handling our ewes; and 
their fells, you know, are greasy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtier^s hands sweat? 
and is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as 
the sweat of a man? l^iallow, shallow: A better 
instance, I say; cx>me. 



^ ' nunf comptam rf good breedmg,'] Mmf eompiam &f u 
good edaeatum, for being so inefficient^ c€ loltttle use to him. 

Maloke. 

* — — like an iU^roasted tgg^ Of diis jest I do not fully com- 
prehend the meaning. Johnson. 

Shakspeare*8 similies hardlj ever run on four feet. Maloni. 
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Cor. Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the sooner. 
Shallow, again: A more sounder instance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the sur- 
gery of our sheep ; And would you have us kiss tar ? 
The courtier's hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Most shallow man! Thou worms-meat, 
in respect of a good piece of flesh : Indeed ! — Learn 
of the wise, and perpend : Civet is of a baser birth 
than tar; the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend 
the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me; I'll 
rest. 

Touch. Wilt thou rest damn'd ? God help thee, 
shallow man ! God make incision in thee ! ^ thou art 
raw.* 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, 
get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's 
happiness ; glad of other men's good, content with 
my harm : and the greatest of my pride is, to see 
my ewes graze, and my lambs suck. 

Touch. That is another simple sin in you; to 
bring the ewes and the rams together, and to offer 
to get your living by the copulation of cattle: to be 
bawd to a bell-wether;* and to betray a she-lamb of 
a twelvemonth, to a crooked-pated, old, cuckoldly 
ram, out of all reasonable match. If thou be'st 
not damn'd for this, the devil himself will have no 
shepherds; I cannot see else how thou shouldst 
*scape. 

• — make incbion in thee!'] Warburton says, to make inci* 
nan was a proverbial expression then in vogue for, to make to un- 
derstand. But Sleevens thinks the allusion is to that common ex- 
pression, of cutting suck a one for the simples. In either case we 
regret the profeneness. 

' — — tkou art raw.] i. e. thou art ignorant; unexperienced. 

* bawd to a bell-wether 3] Wether and ram had anciently 

the same meaning. Johksok. 
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Cor. Here comes young master Ganymede^ my 
new mistresses brother. 

Enter Rosalind^ reading a paper. 

Ros. Frtym the east to western Ind, 
No jewel is like Rosalind. 
Her worthy being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures, fairest lirCd,^ 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind. 
But the fair ^ of Rosalind. 

Touch. T\\ rhyme you so, eight years together; 
dinners^ and suppers^ and sleeping hours excepted : 
it is the right butter-woman*s rank to market.^ 

Ros. Out^ fool! 

Touch. For a taste : 

If a hart do lack a hind. 

Let him seek out Rosalind. 

If the cat will afler kind. 

So, be sure, will Rosalind. 

fVinter-garments must be lind. 

So must slender Rosalind. 

They that reap, must sheaf and bind; 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut hath sowrest rind, 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

He that sweetest Rose will find. 

Must find loveU prick, and Rosalind. 

^ f airest lin*d^] i. e. most fidrly delmeated, 

^ But the &ir •— ] Fair u beauty^ Gomfdexion. 

9 rank to market,'] Sir T. Haomer readi-— rate to market, 

which Mr. Malone approves. The kchbUng metre of these verws, 
(says ToachstDoe,) u like the ambHng, shuffling pace of a butter- 
woman's ilorff^ going to market. 
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This is the very false gallop of verses ; Why do you 
infect yourself with them ? 

Ros. Peace^ you dull fool ; I found them on a 
tree. 

Toiu:h. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. ril graff it with you, and then I shall graff 
it with a medlar: then it will be the earliest fruit ^ 
in the country: for you'll be rotten e*er you be 
half ripe, and that's the right virtue of the med- 
lar. 

Totich. You have said ; but whether wisely or no, 
let the forest judge. 

Enter CfiLi a, reading a paper. 

Ros. Peace! 
Here comes my sister, reading; stand aside. 

Cel. fFhy should this desert silent be? 

For it is unpeopled? JVb; 
Tongues Fll hang on every tree. 

That shall civil sayings show J 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage; 
That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 

^Twixt the souls of friend and friend: 
But upon the fairest boughs. 

Or at every sentence^ end. 



the earliest ,^*irV •—] Shakspeare seems to have had 
little knowledge in gardening. The medlar is one of the latest 
fruits, being uneataUe till the end of November. Steevens. 

^ That shall civil sayings showJ] CivU, I believe^ b not design- 
edly opposed to solitary. It means only graioe, or solemn, 

Steevens. 

VOL. HI. Y 
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fPill I Rosalinda write; 

Teaching all that read, to know 
The quinteitence of every sprite 

Heaven would in little show.* 
Thertfore heaven nature charged 

Thai one body should be^Fd 
With all graces wide enlargd: 

Nature presently distilFd 
Helenas cheek, but not her heart ; 

Cleopatra^ s majesty; 
Atalanta^s better parti^ 

Sad Lucretids modesty. 
Huts Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devised; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 

To have the touches^ dearest prized* 
Heaven would that she these gifts should have, 
jind I to live and die her slave. 

Ros. O most gentle Jupiter ! — what tedious ho- 
mily of love have you wearied your parishioners 
witnal^ and never ciy^d^ Have patience, good people! 

CeL How now! tmck friends; — Shepherd^ gooff 
a little : — Go with him^ sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an honour- 
able retreat ; though not with bag and baggi^, yet 
with scrip and scrippage. 

[Exeunt Corin and Touchstone. 

* — * va little $lum.'\ The allwon is to a mimatnre-portndt. 
The canent phrase in oar author's time was "painted in UttU** 

Malokb. 

* ^faZfffi/a'« better part ;] The oommentatorB are not agreed 
what this lady's better part was: Dr. Johnson inclines to her 
beauty; Mr. Toilet to her virgin chastity^ Dr. Farmer and Mr. 
Malone to her wit; Mr. Steevens sums up the eyidenoe in these 
words : " After aU, I believe that Atalanta's better part, means 
only— -^Af best part about her, such as was most ooomiended.** 

the touckei — ] The features ; ks traiti. 
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Cel. Didst thou hear these verses ? 

Ros. O, yes, I heard them all^ and more too; 
for some ot them had in them more feet than the 
verses would bear. 

CeL That^s no matter ; the feet might bear the 
verses. 

Ros. Ay^ but the feet were lame, and could not 
bear themselves without ;:he verse, and therefore 
stood lamely in the verse. 

Cel. But didst thou hear, without wondering 
how thy name should be hang*d and carved upon 
these trees ? 

Ros. I was seven of the nine days out of the 
wonder, before you came; for look here what I 
found on a palm-tree :* I was never so be-rhymed 
since Pythagoras' time, that I was an Irish rat,' 
which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Ros. Is it a man ? 

CeL And a chain, that you once wore, about his 
neck : Change you colour? 

Ros. I pr'y thee, who ? 

Cel. O lord, lord ! it is a hard matter for friends 
to meet;^ but mountains may be removed with 
earthquakes, and so encounter. 

Ros. Nay, but who is it ? 

Cel. Is it possible ? 

* ■ a palm-tree:] A palm-tree, in the forest of Arden, 
is as moch oat of its place^ as the Honess in a subsequent 
scene. 

^ — — - / toas never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras* time, that I 
xvas an Irish rat J Rosalind u a very learned lady. She alludes to 
the Pythagorean doctrine, which teaches that souls transmigrate 
fixHn one animal to another, and relates that in his time she was 
an Irish rat, and by some metrical charm was rhymed to death. 

JOHNSOir. 

friends to meeti\ Alluding ironically to the proveri>: 
** Friends may meet, but mountains never greet." 

y3 
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Ros. Nay, I pray thee now, with most petitionary 
vehemence, tell me who it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonder- 
ful wonderful, and yet again wonderful^ and after 
that out of all whooping !^ 

Ros. Good my complexion!^ dost thou think, 
though I am caparison*d like a man, I have a doub- 
let and hose in my disposition ? One inch of delay 
more is a South-sea-off discovery.^ I pr*ythee, tell 
me, who is it ? quickly, and speak apace : I would 
thou couldst stammer, that thou mighfst pour this 
concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine comes 
out of a narrow-mouth*d bottle ; either too much at 
once, or none at all. I pr*ythee take the cork out 
of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidinn. 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Ros. Is he of God*s making ? What manner of 
man ? Is his head worth a hat^ or his chin worth a 
beard? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. Why, God will send more, if the man will 
be thankful : let me stay the growth of his beard, 
if thou delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando; that tripp*d up the 
wrestler's heels, and your heart, both in an instant 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking; speak sad 
brow, and true maid." 

* out of all whooping!] i. e. out of all measure^ at 

reckoning. This appears to have been a phrase of the same im- 
port as another formerly in use, " out of all cry,*' 

^ Good my complexion /] A little nnmfaning exdamatoiy ad- 
dress to her beautjr; in the nature of a smaU oath. Ritsok. 

7 One inch qf delay more is a Soutk-^ea-^ c/wcorery.] The old 
copy reads — is a Soutk'Sea of discoverie : which, says Mr. Henley, 
is the only reading that can preserve the sense of Rosalind. A 
South-sea of discaoery, is not a discoveiy, as far off, but as 
COMPREHENSIVE as the South-sea; which, being the largest in 
the world, affords the widest scope for exercising curiosity. 

speak sad broWj and true maid.'] i. e. speak with a grave 
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Cel. Ffaitb^ coz, 'tis he. 

Ros. Orlando? 

Cel. Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day! what shall I do with my 
doublet and hose ? — ^What did he, when thou saw'st 
him? What said he? How look'd he? Wherein 
went he?^ What makes he here? Did he ask for 
me ? Where remains he ? How parted he with thee ? 
and when shalt thou see him again ? Answer me in 
one word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Garagantua's mouth ^ 
first : 'tis a word too great for any mouth of this 
age's size : To say, ay, and no, to these particulars, 
is more than to answer in a catechism. 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in this forest, 
and in man's apparel ? Looks he as freshly as he did 
the day he wrestled ? 

Cel. It is as easy to count atomies,^ as to resolve 
the propositions of a lover : — ^but take a taste of my 
finding him, and relish it with a good observance. 
I found him under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 

Ros. It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when it 
drops forth such fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 

Ros. Proceed. 

Cel. There lay he, stretch'd along, like a wounded 
knight. 

countenance, and as truly as thou art a virgin ; speak seriously and 
honestly. 

* Wkerm went he ?] In what manner was he clothed ? How 
did he go dressed? 

> — — Garagantua^s mouth^-'] Rosalind requires nine questions 
to be answered in one word. Celia teUs her that a word of such 
magnitude is too big for any mouth but that of Graragantua the 
giant of Rabelais. Johnson. 

* to count atomiesj Atomies are those minute particles 

discemiUe in a stream of sunshine that breaks into a darkened 
room. Hevley. 
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Has. Though it be pity to see sudi a flighty it well 
becomes the eround. 

Cel. Cry, tiolla! to thy tongue,* I pr*ythee; it 
curvets very unseasonably. He was furnished like a 
hunter. 

Ras. O ominous ! he comes to kill my heart.^ 

Cel. I would sing my song without a burden: 
thou bring*8t me out of tune. 

Ros. uo you not know I am a woman? when I 
think, I must speak. Sweet, say on. 

Enter Oruindo and Jaquks. 

CeL You bring me out: — Soft! comes he not 
here? 

Ros. *Tis he; slink by, and note him. 

[Cblia and Rosalind retire. 

Jaq. 1 thank you for your company; but, good 
faith, I had as lief have l)een myself alone. 

Orl. And so had I; but yet, for fashion sake, 
I thank you too for your society. 

Jaq. God be with you; let's meet as little as we 
can. 

OrL I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees wiui writing 
love-songs in their barks. 

Orl. I pray vou, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-favouredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name ? 

Orl. Yes, just. 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

OrL There was no thought of pleasing you, 
when she was christen'd. 

Jaq. What stature is she of? 

' Cry, hoUa! to tky toi^gite,'] Holia was a tenn of die manege, 
by which the rider rettrained and itopp'd his hone. 

to kill my heart.] A quibble between heart and kart. 
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Orl. Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers : Have you 
not been acquainted with goldsmiths* wives^ and 
conn*d them out of rings ? 

Orl. Not so; but I answer you right painted 
cloth,* from whence you have studied your ques- 
tions. 

Jaq. You have a nimble wit ; I think it was made 
of Atalanta*s heels. Will you sit down with me ? 
and we two will rail against our mistress the world, 
and all our misery. 

OrL I will chide no breather in the world, but 
myself; against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq. The worst feult you have, is to be in love. 

OrL Tis a fault I will not change for your best 
virtue. I am weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was seeking for a fool, when 
I found you. 

OrL ae is drown'd in the brook; look but in, 
and you shall see him. 

Jaq. There shall I see mine own figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a fool, or a 
cypher. 

Jaq. rU tarry no longer with you : farewell, good 
signior love. 

OrL I am glad of your departure; adieu, good 
monsieur melancholy. 

^Exit Jaoubs. — Cblia and Rosalind 
come forward. 

Ros. I will speak to him like a saucy lacquey, and 
under that habit play the knave with him. — Do you 
hear, forester? 

OrL Very well ; What would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what is*t a clock ? 

^—.^Jinuiper^otfrtgA/ painted doth,] Tliis alludes to the 
fiuhion in dd tapesdy hangings^ of mottos and moral sentences 
from the mouths €i the figures worked or painted in them. 
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Or I. You should ask me^ what time o*day ; there*s 
DO clock in the forest 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the forest; 
else sighing every minute, and groaning every hour^ 
would detect the lazy foot of time, as well as a 
clock. 

OrL And why not the swift foot of time? had not 
that been as proper ? 

Ros. By no means, sir: Time travels in divers 
paces with divers persons: I'll tell you who time- 
ambles withal, who time trots withal, who time 
gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Orl. I pr*y thee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, 
between the contract of her marriage, and the day 
it is solemnized : if the interim be but a se*nnight, 
timers pace is so hard that it seems the length of 
seven years. 

Orl. Who ambtes time withal ? 

Ros. With a priest that ladis Latin^ and a rich 
man that hath not the gout: for the one sleeps 
easily, because he cannot study; and the other lives 
merrily, because he feels no pain : the one lacking 
the burden of lean and wasteful learning; the other 
knowinfi^ no burden of heavy tedious penury: 
These time ambles withal. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows : for thoufi;h he 
go as softly as foot can fall, he thinks himseu too 
soon there. 

Orl. Who stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep 
between term and term, and then they perceive not 
how time moves. 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ros. With this shepherdess, my sister; here in 
the skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat* 
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Orl. Are you native of this place ? 

Ros. As the coney, that you see dwell where she 
18 kindled. 

Orl. Your accent is something finer than you 
could purchase in so removed* a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many : but, indeed, 
an old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, 
who was in his youth an in-land man ;^ one that 
knew courtship too well, for there he fell in love. 
I have heard him read many lectures against it ; and 
I thank Grod, I am not a woman, to be touched 
with so many giddy offences as he hath generally 
tax*d their whole sex withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal 
evils, that he laid to the charge of women ? 

JRas. There were none principal; they were all 
like one another, as half-pence are : every one fault 
seeming monstrous, till his fellow fault came to 
match it. 

Orl. I pr*ythee, recount some of them. 

Ros. No ; I will not cast away my physick, but 
on those that are sick. There is a man haunts the 
forest, that abuses our young plants with carving 
Rosalind on their barks; hangs odes upon haw- 
thorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forsooth, 
deifying the name of Rosalind: if I could meet 
that fancy-monger, I would give him some good 
counsel, tor he seems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him. 

Orl. I am he that is so love-shaked ; I pray you, 
tell me your remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my uncle's marks upon 
you: he taught me how to know a man in love; 



removed^-'] i. e. remote, sequestered, 
in-land man;'} Is used in this play for one civUised, in 
opposition to the rvstick of the priest. 
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in which cage of rushes^ I am sure, you are not 
prisoner. 

OrL What were his marks ? 

Has. A lean cheek ; which you have not : a blue 
eye/ and sunken ; whidi you have not : an unques- 
tionable ^irit;^ which you have not: a beard neg- 
lected; which you have not: — ^but I pardon you 
for that; for^ simply, your having^ in beard is a 
younger brother's revenue : — Then your hose should 
be ungarter*d,' yoiu* bonnet unhanded, your sleeve 
unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and every thing 
about you demonstrating a careless desolation. But 
you are no such man ; you are rather point-device' 
in your accoutrements; as loving yourself, than 
seeming the lover of any other. 

OrL Fair youth, I would I could make thee 
believe I love. 

Ras. Me believe it? you may as soon make her 
that you love believe it; which, I warrant, she is 
apter to do, than to confess she does; that is one of 
the points in the which women still give the lie to 
their consdences. But, in good sooth, Bte you he 
that hangs the verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind 
is so admired ? 

Or I. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Rosalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Has. But are you so much in love as your rhymes 
speak? 

OrL Neither rhyme nor reason can express how 
much. 

* ^— - a blue ^e,'] i. e. a blueoew about the eyes. 

* on uoquestioDable «fnrt^;] lliatifl^ anfmtumoiUmgtobe 

emroerted with. 

' — -"-your having—] Haidng is pofisessioa^ estate. 

^ Thin tfour ko8€ should be uDgarter'd, &c.] These seem to 
have been the established and chaiacteristical inaiks by which the 
votaries of love were denoted in the time of Shakq^eaie. 

' ^-^ pokU'dtvice-^'] i. e. exacts drest with finical nicety. 
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Ras. Love is merely a madness ; and, I tell you, 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip, as mad- 
men do : and the reason why they are not so pu- 
nished and cured, is, that the lunacy is so ordinary, 
that the whippers are in love too: Yet I profess 
curing it by counsel. 

OrL Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to 
imagine me his love, his mistress; and I set him 
eveiy day to woo me: At which time would I, 
being but a moonish youth,* grieve, be effeminate, 
changeable, longing, imd liking; proud, fantastical, 
apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of 
smiles; for every passion something, and for no 
pas^on truly any thine, as boys and women are for 
the most part cattle of this colour: would now like 
him, now loath him ; then entertain him, then for- 
swear him; now weep for him, then spit at him; 
that I drave my suitor from his mad humour of love, 
to a living humour of madness ; which was, to for- 
swear the full stream of the world, and to live in a 
nook merely monastick : And thus I cured him ; and 
this way will I take upon me to wash your liver 
as clean as a sound sheep's heart, that there shall not 
be one spot of love in't. 

OrL I would not be cured, youth. 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me 
Rosalind, and come every day to my cote, and woo 
me. 

OrL Now, by (he faith of my love, I will ; tell 
me where it is. 

Ros. Gro with me to it, and Fll show it you : and, 
by the way, you shall tell me where in the forest you 
live : Will you go ? 

OrL With all my heart, good youth. 

a mooniah youth^'] i. e. variable. 
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Ras. Nay, you must call xne Rosalind: — Come, 
sister, will you go ? [^Exeuni. 



SCENE III. 

Enter Touchstone and Auj>rbt*/ Jaqubs at a 

distance, observing them. 

Touch. Come apace, good Audrey; I will fetch 
up your goats, Audrey: And how, Audrey? am I 
the man yet ? Doth my simple feature content you ? 

j^ud. Your features! Lord warrant us! what 
features? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the 
most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the 
Goths.* 

Jaq. O knowledge ill-inhabited!^ worse than 
Jove in a thatchM house ! [j^side. 

Touch. When a man*s verses cannot be under- 
stood, nor a man's good wit seconded with the for- 
ward child, understanding, it strikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room:® — 
Truly, I would the gods liad made thee poetical. 

» . Awdrty }] Is a oorraptioD of Etheldreda. The saint of 
that name is so styled in ancient calendars. 

' — * 0$ the most capricious poet^ konest Ovid, wtu miumg tie 
Goths.] Capridout is not here humoorsonie^ £mtastical> See. but 
latcwio^s. Uptok. 

Mr. Upton is, perhaps, too refined in his interpretation of 
capricious. Our author semembered that caper was the Latin for a 
goat, and thence chose this epithet* This, I belteve, is the 
whole. There is a poor quibble between goats and Goths, 

Maloke. 

' — iU'isikabited.f^ i. e. ill-lodged. An unusual sense of the 
word. 

' — — it strikes a man more dead than a great reclconing m a 
Uttle room:'] A great reckoning, in a little room, implies that the 
entertainment was mean, and the bill extravagant. 
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Aud. I do not know what poetical is : Is it honest 
in deed, and word ? Is it a true thing ? 

Touch. No, trulv; for the truest poetry is the 
most feigning; and lovers are given to poetry; and 
what they swear in poetry, may be said, as lovers, 
they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish then, that the gods had made 
me poetical ? 

Touch. I do, truly, for thou swear'st to me, thou 
art honest ; now, if thou wert a poet, I might have 
some hope thou didst feien. 

Aud. Would you not have me honest ? 

Touch. No truly, unless thou wert hard-favour'd : 
for honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a 
sauce to sugar. 

Jaq. A material fool I ® [Aside. 

Aud. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray 
thegods make me honest ! 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a 
foul slut, were to put good meat into an unclean 
dish. 

Aud. I am not a slut, though I thank the gods I 
am foul.' 

Touch. Well, praised be the gods for thy foul- 
ness ! sluttishness may come hereafter. But be it as 
it may be, I will marry thee, and to that end, I have 
been with Sir Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of the 
next village ; who hath promised to meet me in this 
place of the forest, and to couple us. 

Jaq. I would fain see this meeting. [Aside* 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy I 

Touch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fear- 
ful heart, stagger in this attempt ; for here we have 
no temple but the wood, no assembly but hom- 

9^ materiaiybo//] A fool with matter in him; a fool stocked 
with notions. 

* 1 am foul.] Not fiiir, or homely. 
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beasts. But what thoogfa?* Courage! As horns 
are odious, they are necessary. It is said, — ^Many 
a man knows no end of his goods: ri^t: many a 
man has good horns, and knows no end of them. 
Well, that is the dowry of his wife; 'tis none of his 
own getting. Horns? Even so:— —Poor men 
alone ? N o, no ; the noblest deer hath them as 
huge as the rascal.^ Is the single man therefore 
biased? No: as a walFd townis more worthier than 
a village, so is the forehead of a married man more 
honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor: and 
by how much defence^ is better than no skill, by so 
much is a horn more precious than to want. 

Enter Sir Oliver Mar-tbxt. 



Here comes sir Oliver : * — Sir Oliver Mar-text, you 
are well met: Will you despatch us here uiider this 
tree, or shall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir OH. Is there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly, she must be given, or the mar- 
riage is not lawnil. 

Jaq. [Discovering himself^ Proceed, proceed; 
ril give her. 

Touch. Good even, good master What ye calFt : 
How do you, sir ? You are very well met : God*ild 
you^ for your last company : I am very glad to see 

what t hough fl What then? 
the roicalT] Leao^ poor deer^ are called rascal deer. 
defence -»] Defence, ai here opposed to '' no skill," 
signifies the art of fencmg. 

* sir Oliver:^ He that has taken his first deffec at the 

univerntj, is in the academical style called Domtmif, aiid in com- 
mon language was heretofixe termed Sir. The Sir Hugh Evans 
of Shakspeare is not a Welsh knight who hath taken orders^ but 
only a Welsh dergyman without any rq;u]ar degree from dtber of 
the Universities. See Baxiington's History of tkt Gwtdkt Family. 

Nichols. 
• — — OoiTildyou — "] i. e. God yiM you, God reward you. 
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you : — ^Even a toy in hand here, sir : — Nay ; pray, 
be cover'd. 

Jaq. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow/ sir, the horse his 
curb, and the faulcon her bells, so man hath his de- 
sires ; and as pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nib- 
bling. 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your breeding, 
be married under a bush, like a beggar ? Get you 
to church, and have a good priest that can tell you 
what marriage is : this fellow will but join you to- 
gether as they join wainscot : then one of you will 
prove a shrunk pannel, and, like green timber, 
warp, warp. 

Touch. I am not in the mind but I were better to 
be married of him than of another : for he is not like 
to marry me well ; and not being well married, it 
will be a good excuse for me hereafter to leave my 
wife. [Aside. 

Jaq. Gro thou with me, and let me counsel thee* 

Touch. Come, sweet Audrey; 
We must be married, or we must live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good master Oliver ! 

Not — O sweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver, 
Leave me not behi* thee ; 
But — ^Wind away. 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding wi' thee. 

[Exeunt ikQjJESy Touchstone, anef Audbby. 

Sir OH. Tis no matter ; ne'er a fantastical knave 
of them all shall flout me out of my calling. [Exit. 

^ — - kis bow,] i. e. his yoke. The ancient yoke in form re- 
leinbled a ^oiP. 
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SCENE IV. 
7%e same. Before a Cottage. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Ros. Never talk to me^ I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I pr'ythee ; but yet have the grace to 
consider, that tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep ? 

CeL As good cause as one would desire ; there* 
fore weq). 

Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

CeL Something browner than Judas*s :* marry, his 
kisses are Judas*s own children. 

Ros. I*faith, his hair is of a good colour.^ 

CeL An excellent colour : your chesnut was ever 
the only colour. 

Ros. And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the 
touch of holy bread.* 

CeL He hath bought a ipair of cast lips of Diana: 
a nun of winter's sisterhood kisses not more re- 
ligiously ; the very ice of chastity is in them. 

Ros. But why did he swear he would come this 
morning, and comes not ? 

CeL Nay certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Ros. Do you think so ? 

* Something browner than Judas's:] Judas was constantly re- 
presented in ancient painting or tapestry, with red hair and beard. 

* r/aith, his hair %s.of a good colour,^ There is much of na- 
ture in this petty perverseness of Rosalind : she finds £axx\t in her 
lover, in hope to be contradicted, and when Celia in sportive ma- 
lice too readily seconds her accusations, she contradicts herself ra- 
ther than sufier her &vourite to want a vindication. 

'-— a« the touch ^ Ao/^ bread.] We should read beard, 
that is, as the kiss of an holy saint or hermit, called the kiss of 
charity. This makes the comparison just and decent; the other 
impious and absurd. Warbvrtok. 
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CeL Yes : I think he is not a pick-purse, nor a 
horse-stealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think 
him as concave as a cover'd goblet,^ or a worm-eaten 
nut. 

Ros. Not true in love ? 

CeL Yes, when he is in ; but, I think he is not in. 

Ros. You have heard him swear downright, he 
was. 

Cel- fVas is not is : besides, the oath of a lover 
is no stronger than the word of a tapster ; they are 
both the confirmers of false reckonings : He attends 
here in the forest on the duke your father. 

Ros. I met the duke yesterday, and had much 

?ue8tion^ with him : He asked me, of what parentage 
was ; I told him, of as good as he ; so he laugh*d, 
and let me go. But what talk we of fathers, when 
there is such a man as Orlando ? 

CeL O, that's a brave man ! he writes brave 
verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and 
breaks them bravely, quite traverse, athwart* the 
heart of his lover ;' as a puny tilter, that spurs his 
horse but on one side, breaks his staff like a noble 
goose : but all's brave, that youth mounts, and folly 
guides : — Who comes here r 

Enter Corin. 

Cor. Mistress, and master, you have oft enquired 
After the shepherd that complain'd of love ; 

08 comcave as a covered goblet,'] i. e. hollow. 

mtich question — ] i. e. conversation. 

qmte traverse, athwart, &c.] An unexperienced lover ii 
here compared to a puny tilter , to whom it was a disgrace to have 
his lance broken across, as it was a marie either of want of coa« 
lage or address. This happened when the horse flew on one side, 
in the career: and hence arose the jocular proverbial phrase rf 
spmrring the horse only on one side. 

• — of his lover j] i. e. of his mistress. 

VOL* 111. Z 
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Who you saw uttine by me on the turf, 
Pinusing the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

CeL Well, and what of him? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly play*d^ 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you^ 
If you will mark it. 

Kos. O, come, let us remove; 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love: — 
Bring us unto this sights and you shall say 
rU prove a busy actor in their play. [ExewiU. 



SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Silvius and Phb{b. 

SiU Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me; do not, 

Fhebe: 
Say, that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness : The common executioner. 
Whose heart the accustom*d sight of death makes 

hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But first begs pardon ; Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

Enter Rosalind, Cblia, and CoriNj at a distance. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner ; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou teirst me, there is mmrder in mine eye: 
TTis pretty, sure, and very probable,* 



• 



Tit pretty, mart, end very proMle,"] Swre (ac sureiy. 
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That eyes,— that are the fnul'st and softest things, 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies, — 

Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 

Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 

And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 

Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 

Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame. 

Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 

Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee : 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some scar of it ; lean but upon a rush. 

The cicatrice and capable impressure^ 

Thy palm some moment keeps : but now mine eyes^ 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 

Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 

That can do hurt. 

Sil. O dear Phebe, 

If ever, (as that ever may be near,) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy,* 
Tlien shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Phe. But, till that time. 

Come not thou near me : and, when that time comes. 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 
As, till that time, I shall not pihr thee. 

Ros. And why, I pray you ? [jidvancing.'] Who 
might be your mother,* 
That you insult, exult, and all at once. 
Over the wretched ? What though you have more 
beauty, 

' The cicatrice and capable impressure <— ] Cicatrice is here not 
very properly used) it is the scar of a wound. Capable may mean 
him~-^rceptible. 

■ — power of &ncy,] Fancy is here used for fow. 

* — fVko might be your mother,'] It is common for the poets 
to ezpiess cruelty by saying, of those who commit \t, that they 
wexefx>ra of rocks, or sucUed by tigresses. Johnson. 

Z2 
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(As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this? Why do you look on 

me? 
I see no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature*s sale-work:^ — Od*s my little life ! 
I think, she means to tangle my eyes too: — 
No, 'futh, proud mistress, hope not after it ; 
*Tis not your inky brows, your black-silk hair. 
Your bugle ^e-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
That can entame my spirits to your worship. — 
You foolish shepherd, wherdfore do you follow 

her. 
Like foggy south, puffing with wind and nun ? 
You are a thousand times a properer man^ 
Than she a woman : *Ti8 such fools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-favour*a children : 
*Tls not her glass, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper. 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. — 
But, mistress, know yourself; down on your knees. 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man*s love : 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets : 
Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer ; 
Foul is most foul, beingibul to be a scoffer.* 
So, take her to thee, shepherd ; — ^fare you well. 

Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year to- 
gether ; 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Ros. He*s fallen in love with her foulness, and 

* Of natureU sale-work:]*' The allusioa is to the practice of 
mecbanicksj whose xvork bespoke is more elabonite than that 
which is made up for chance customers. 

* FoiU is most fotd, bang foul to he a 9C€0erJ\ The sense is. 
The ugly item mottngkf, men, though t^ljf, ikey are icqferi. 
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sheHl fall in love with my anger : If it be so, as fast 
as she answers thee with frowning looks, TU sauce 
her with bitter words. — ^Why look you so upon me ? 

Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 

Ros. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falser than vows made in wine : 
Besides, I like you not : If you will know my house, 
*Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by : — 
Will you go, sister ? — Shepherd, ply her hard : — 
Come, sister : — Shepherdess, look on him better. 
And be not proud : though all the world could 

None could be so abus*d in sight as he.' 
Come, to our flock. 

[Exeunt Rosalind, Cblia, and Corik. 

Phe. Dead shepherd i now I find thy saw of 
might ; 
Who ever lovdj that lovd not at first sight f^ 

Sil. Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha ! what say*st thou, Silvius ? 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

Sil. Wherever sorrow is, relief would be ; 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love. 
By ^ving love, your sorrow and my grief 
W ere both extermin'd. 

Phe. Thou hast my love; Is not that neigh- 
bourly ? 

Sil. I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were covetousness. 

Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee; 

* — though all the world could see. 

None coM be so abused in sight as he."] Though all mankind 
could look on you^ none could be so deceived as to think you 
beautifiil but he. Jo h n so n . 

* Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might ; 

Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at first sight?] The second of 
these lines is from Marlowe's Hero and Leander, l637* 
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And yet it is not^ that I bear thee love : 

But since that thou canst talk, of love so well^ 

Thv company^ which erst was irksome to me^ 

I will endure ; and FU employ thee too : 

But do not look for further recompense^ 

Than thine own gladness that thou art employed. 

SiL So holy^ and so perfect is my love^ 
And I in such a poverty of grace. 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and then 
A scatter*d smile, and that Fll live upon. 

Phe. Know*st thou the youth that spoke to me 
ere while ? 

Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft ; 
And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds. 
That the old carlot^ once was master of. 

Phe. Think not I love him, though I ask for 
him; 
Tls but a peevish boy :* — ^yet he talks well ; — 
But what care I for words ? yet words do well. 
When he that speaks them pleases those that 

hear. 
It is a pretty youth :— not very pretty :— 
But, sure, he*s proud; and yet his pride becomes 

him: 
He'll make a proper man : The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not tall ; yet for his years he*s tall : 
His leg is but so so ; and yet *tis well : 
There was a pretty redness in his lip ; 
A little riper and more lusty red 

* Tkat the old cailot — "] i. e.peasani, fiom carlorckwrl; pro* 
hMy a word of Shak^peare's coiiiage. 

' a peevish bay:'] Pcemh, in ancseat laoguc^j ogoifiea 

weak, silfy. 
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Than that mix*d in his cheek ; *twa8 just the dif- 
ference 
Betwixt the constant red^ and mingled damask. 
There be some women, Silvius, had they mark'd 

him 
In parcels as I did, would have ^one near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 
He said, mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And, now I am remember'd, scom'd at me : 
I marvel, why I answered not again : 
But thafs all one ; omittance is no quittance, 
ni write to him a very taunting letter. 
And thou shalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius? 

SiL Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe. Vl\ write it straight ; 

The matter's in my head, and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him, and passing short : 
Go with me, Silvius. [^ExeufU» 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. The same. 

Enter Rosalind, Cblia, and Jaqubs. 

Jaq. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better 
acquainted with thee. 

Ros. They say, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq. I am so ; I do love it better than laughing. 

Ros. Those, that are in extremity of either, are 
abominable fellows ; and betray themselves to every 
modem censure, worse than drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, *tis good to be sad and say nothing. 
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Has. Why then, *ti8 good to be a post. 

Jaq. I have neither the scholar^s melandioly^ 
which is emulation; nor the musician's, which is 
fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor 
the soldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick; nor the lady's, which is nice;^ 
nor the lover's, which is all these: but it is a melan- 
choly of mine own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects : and, indeed, the sun- 
dry contemplation of my travels, in which my often 
rumination wraps me, is a most humorous sad- 
ness. 

Ros. A traveller I By my faith, you have great 
reason to be sad: I fear, you have sold your own 
lands, to see other men's; then, to have seen much, 
and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 
hands. 

Jaq. Yes, I have guned my experience. 

Enter Orlando. 

Ras. And your experience makes you sad : Z had 
rather have a fool to make me merry, than experi- 
ence to make me sad ; and to travel for it too. 

OrL Good day, and happiness, dear Rosalind ! 

Jaq. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in 
blank verse. [^Exii. 

Ros. Farewell, monsieur traveller: Look, you 
lisp, and wear strange suits; disable* all the bene- 
fits of your own country ; be out of love with your 
nativity, and almost chide Grod for making you that 
countenance you are ; or I will scarce think you have 
swam in a gondola.^— -Why, how now, Orlando! 



^ ' wkick is Dice;] i. e. silly, trifling. 
» II disable-^ i. e. undervalue. 

* — npam in a g<mdolaJ] That \&, been at Venice, the seat at 
that time of alllioentiousiiess, where the young Enj^iahgentlemeD 
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where have you been all this while ? You a lover ? — 
An you serve me such another tricky never come in 
my sight more. 

OrL My fair Rosalind^ I come within an hour of 
my promise. 

Ros. Break an hour's promise in love ? He that 
will divide a minute into a thousand parts^ and 
break but a part of the thousandth part of a minute 
in the affairs of love, it may be said of him, that 
Cupid hath clap*d him o'the shoulder, but I warrant 
him heart-whole. 

OrL Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Ros. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in 
my sight ; I had as lief be woo'd of a snail. 

Orl. Of a snail ? 

Ros. Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes slowly, 
he carries his house on his head ; a better jointure^ 
I think, than you can make a woman : Besides, he 
brings his destiny with him. 

Orl. What's that ? 

Ros, Why, horns ; which such as you are fain to 
be beholden to your wives for: but he comes 
armed in his fortune, and prevents the slander of 
his wife. 

OrL Virtue is no horn-maker ; and my Rosalind 
is virtuous. 

Ros. And I am your Rosalind. 

CeL It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a 
Rosalind of a better leer than you.^ 

Ros. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in 
a holiday humour, and like enough to consent:— 
What would you say to me now, an I were your 
very very Rosalind ? 

wasted their fortunes^ debased their morals, and sometimes lost 
their religion. 

* a Rosalind of a better leer than you,'] i. e, of a better 

feature^ complexion, or colour, than you. 
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Orl. I would kiss^ before I spoke. 

Ra$. Nay, you were better speak first ; and when 
you were gravelled for lack ot matter, you might 
take occasion to kiss. Very good orators, when 
they are out, they will spit ; and for lovers, lacking 
(God warn us !) matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

OrL How if the kiss be denied ? 

Roi. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there 
begins new matter. 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his beloved 
mistress? 

Ra$. Many, that should you, if I were your 
mistress; or I should think my honesty ranker than 
my wit. 

Orl. What, of my suit? 

Ra$. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of 
your suit. Am not I your Rosalind ? 

Orl. I take some joy to say you are, because I 
would be talking of her. 

Ros. Well, in her person, I say — ^I will not have 
you. 

Orl. Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ros. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world 
is almost six thousand years old, and in all this time 
there was not any man died in his own person, vide- 
licet, in a love-cause. Troilus had his brains dashed 
out with a Grecian club ; yet he did what he could 
to die before ; and he is one of the patterns of love. 
Leander, he would have lived many a fsur year, 
though Hero had turned nun, if it had not been for 
a hot midsummer night : for, good youth, he went 
but forth to wash him in the Hellespont, and, 
being taken with the cramp, was drowned ; and the 
foolish chroniclers of that age found it was — ^Hero 
of Sestos. But these are all lies; men have died 
from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love. 
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OrL I would not have my right Rosalind of this 
mind ; for, I protest, her frown might kill me. 

Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly: But 
come, now I will be your Rosalind in a more 
coming-on disposition ; and ask me what you will, I 
will grant it. 

OrL Then love me, Rosalind. 

Ros. Yes, faith will I, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
and all. 

OrL And wilt thou have me ? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

OrL What say'st thou ? 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

OrL I hope so. 

Ros. Why then, can one desire too much of a 
good thing ? — Come, sister, you shall be the priest^ 
and many us. — Give me your hand, Orlando: — 
What do you say, sister ? 

OrL Pray thee, marry us. 

CeL I cannot say the words. 

Ros. You must begin, fVill you, Orlando,-^- 

CeL Go to : ^Will you, Orlando, have to wife 

this Rosalind? 

OrL I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when ? 

OrL Why now ; as fewt as she can marry us. 

Ros. Then you must say, — / take thee, Rosalind, 
for wife. 

OrL I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commission ; but, 
— I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband : There 
a girl goes before the priest ; and, certainly, a wo- 
man's thought runs before her actions. 

OrL So do all thoughts ; they are winged. 

Ros. Now tell me, now long you would have her, 
after you have possessed her. 

OrL For ever, and a day. 
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Roi. Say a day, without the ever: No, no^ Or- 
lando; men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed: maids are May when they are 
maids, but the sky changes when they are wives. I 
will be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock- 
pigeon over his hen ; more clamorous than a parrot 
against nun ; more new-fangled than an ape ; more 
giddy in my desires than a monkey: I will weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain,^ and I will do 
that when you are disposed to be merry; I will 
lau^h like a hyen,* and that when thou art inclined 
to sleep. 

OrL But will my Rosalind do so ? 

Roi. By my life, she will do as I do. 

OrL O, but she is ^ise. 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to do 
this: the wiser, the waywarder: Make the doors^ 
upon a woman*s wit, and it will out at the casement; 
shut that, and *twill out at the key-hole; stop 
that, *twill fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 

OrL A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say, — fflt, whither wilt ?^ 

Eos. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till 
you met your wife's wit going to your neighbour's 

OrL And what wit could wit have to excuse that ? 
Ros. Many, to say, — she came to seek you there. 



I voiU weep for nothings Ukc Diana m the fountam,'} 
Statues, and particularly that cf Diana, with water conveyed 
through them to give theappeaiance of weeping figures, were an- 
ciently a fiequent ornament of fountains. 

^ -~^ 1 mil laugh like a hjren J The bark of the hyena was an- 
ciently supposed to resemble a loud laugh. 

^ ■ Make the dwrs"^ This is an expression used in several 
of the midland counties, instead of bar the door. 

^ fVit^tohitherwilt?'] This wasanexdamatioDmuchinuse^ 

when any one was either tedking nonsense, or usurping a greater 
share in convenation than justly belonged to him. 
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You shall never take her without her answer, unless 
you take her without her tongue. O, that woman 
that cannot make her fault her husband^s occasion,* 
let her never nurse her child herself, for she will 
breed it like a fool. 

Orl. For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave 
thee. 

Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two 
hours. 

Orl. I must attend the duke at dinner ; by two 
o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways ; — I knew 
what you would prove ; my friends told me as much, 
and 1 thought no less: — that flattering tongue of 
yours won me : — *tis but one cast away, and so, — 
come, death. — ^Two o'clock is your hour? 

Orl. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Ros. By my troth, and in good earnest, and so 
God mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not 
dangerous, if you break one jot of yoiu* promise, 
or come one minute behind your hour, I will think 
you the most pathetical break-promise,' and the 
most hollow lover, and the most unworthy of her 
you call Rosalind, that may be chosen out of the 
gross band of the unfaithful : therefore beware my 
censure, and keep your promise. 

OrL With no less religion, than if thou wert 
indeed my Rosalind : So, adieu. 

Ros. Well, time is the old justice that examines 
all such offenders, and let time try : Adieu ! 

[Eocit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misused our sex in your 
love-prate: we must have your doublet and nose 

make her fault her husbands occasion,'] That is, represent 



her &ult as occasioned by her husband. 

^ >— the most pathetical break'promise,'] Rosalind means a 
lover whose felsehood would most deepfy affect his mistress. 
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plucked over your head, and show the world what 
the bird hath done to her own nest. . 

Ro$. O coz, C0Z9 coz, my pretty little coz, that 
thou didst know how many fothom deep I am in 
love ! But it cannot be sounded ; my afiection hath 
an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

CeL Or rather, bottomless; that as fast as you 
pour affection in, it runs out. 

Ros. No, that same wicked bastard of Venus, 
that was begot of thought,' conceived of spleen, 
and bom of madness ; that blind rascally boy, that 
abuses every one's eyes, because his own are out, 
let him be judge, how deep I am in love : — FU tell 
thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the sight of Or- 
lando: ni go find a shadow, and sigh till he come. 

CeL And ril sleep. [Exeunt . 



SCENE II. 
Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Jauubs and Lords, in the habit of Foresters. 

Jaq. Which is he that killed the deer ? 

1 Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let*s present him to the duke, like a Ro- 
man conqueror; and it would do well to set the 
deer's horns upon his head, for a branch of victory 
— ^Have you no song, forester, for this purpose ? 

2 Lord. Yes, sir. 

Jaq. Sing it; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, so 
it make noise enough. ^ 

hsg^ of thought J i. e. of metonchoiy. 
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SONG. 

] • What shall he have, that hilVd the deer f 
2. His leather skin, and horns to wear. 

1 • Then sing him home : 
Take thou no scorn, to wear the horn ; CThc itstshiU 

r f f < bev this iNif* 

It was a crest ere thou wast bom. idai. 

1 . Thy father* s father wore it ; 

2. j^Tid thy father bore it: 
All. The horn, the horn, the lusty horn. 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.^ 

The Forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Cblia. 

Ros. How say you now? Is it not past two 
o'clock ? And here much Orlando !* 

Cel. 1 warrant you, with pure love, and troubled 
brain, he hath ta*eh his bow and arrows, and is gone 
forth — to sleep : Look, who comes here. 

Enter Silvius. 

Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth ; — 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this : 

[Giving a letter. 
I know not the contents ; but, as I guess. 
By the stern brow, and waspish action 

* The foregoing noisy scene was introduced <Nily to fill np an 
interval, which is to represent two hours. This contraction of 
die time we nught impute to poor Rosalind's impatience, but that 
a few minutes after we find Orlando sending his excuse. I do not 
see that by any probable division of the Acts this absurdity can be 
obviated. Johvsok. 

* and here muck Orlando f} Much ! was frequently used to 

indicate disdain. 
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Which she did use as she was writing of it^ 
It bears an angiy tenour: pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltless messenfiner. 

Roi. Patience herself would startle at this letter, 
And play the swaggerer; bear this, bear all : 
She says, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud; and, that she could not love 

me 
Were man as rare as phoenix ; Od*s my will ! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
Why writes she so to me ? — Well, shepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 

SiL No, I protest, I know not the contents ; 
Fhebe did write it. 

Ros. Come, come, you are a fool. 

And tum*d into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour*d hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but *twas her hands ; 
She has a huswife^s hand : but that*s no matter : 
I say, she never did invent this letter; 
This is a man*s invention, and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. 

Has. Why, *tis a boisterous and cruel style, 
A style for challengers ; why, she defies me. 
Like Turk to Christian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention. 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance: — ^WiU you hear the 
letter ? 

SiL So please you, for I never heard it yet; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

Ros. She Phebes me: Mark how thy tyrant 
writes. 

jirt thou god to shepherd turned, [Reads. 
That a maiderCs heart hath burrCdf-^ 
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Can a woman rail thus ? 
SiL Call you this railing ? 

Sos. fyJiy, thy godhead laid apart j 

fVarr^st thou with a woman s heart ? 

Did you ever hear such railing ? — 

Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 
That could do no vengeance^ to me. — 

Meaning me a beast. — 

If the scorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine, 
Alachy in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild aspect f 
Whiles you chid me, I did love; 
How then might your prayers move? 
He, that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me: 
And by him seal up thy mind; 
Whether that thy youth and kind^ 
Will the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can make ;* 
Or else by him my love deny. 
And then Fll study how to die. 

SiL Call you this chiding ? 

Cel. Als8, poor shepherd ! 

Ros. Do you pity him ? no, he deserves no pity. — 
Wilt thou love such a woman? — What, to make 
thee an instrument, and play false strains upon thee ! 
not to be endured ! — ^Well, go your way to her, (for 
I see, love hath made thee a tame sn£^e,)^ and say 

vaigeance^^'] is used for mischief, 
youth and kind — ] Kind is the old word for nature, 
all that I can make 3] i. e. raise as profit firom any thing. 
^ — I see^ love hath made thee a tame snake,)] This term was, 

VOL. UI. A A 
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this to her; — ^That if she love me, I charge her to 
love thee: if she will not, I will never have her, 
unless thou entreat for her.-r-If you be a true lover, 
henoe^ and not a word ; for here comes more com- 
pany. [Exit SiLvius. 

Enter Olivbr. 

OIL Good-morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you 
know 
Where, in the ourlieus of this forest,^ stands 
A sheep-cote, fenced about with olive-trees ? 

CeL West of this place, down in the neighbour 
bottom, 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream. 
Left on vour right hand, brings you to the place: 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself, 
There*s none within. 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue. 
Then I should know you by description ; 
Such garments, and such years : The boy isjair. 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
Like a ripe sister: but the woman low, 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for. 

Cel. It is no boast, being ask*d, to say, we are. 

on, Orlando doth commend him to you both; 
And to that youth, he calls his Rosalind, 
He sends this bloody napkin;^ Are you he ? 

in our author's time^ finequendy used to express a poor contemptible 
fellow. 

^ —^ purlieus ^/to/oref^J Pirr/toi^ sajrs Manwood's TVeo^ 
Oft tke Forest Laws, c. xx. " b a oertaine territorie of gxoand ad- 
joyning unto the fbrest, meared and bounded with unmoveable 
marks, meeres, and boundaries: which territories of ground was 
also forest, and afterwards disafbrested againe by the perambula- 
tions made for the severing of the new finest fiom the 6Ld." 

Reed. 

^ napkin;'] i. e. handkerchief. 
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Ros. I am : What must we imderstand by this ? 

OH. Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was stainM. 

CeL 1 pray you, tell it. 

OH. When last the young Orlando parted from 
you. 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aside. 
And, mark, what object did present itself! 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd with age. 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, overgrown with hair. 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itself, 
"WTio with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself. 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 
Wnen that the sleeping man should stir; for *tis 
The royal disposition of that beast. 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man. 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

Cel. O, I have heard him speak of that same 
brother ; 
And he did render him® the most unnatural 
That liv*d 'mongst men. 

OIL And well he might so do. 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

' And he did render him — ] i. e. describe him. 

A A 2 
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Ro$. But, toOriando; — ^Did he leave him there. 
Food to the sucked and hungry lioness ? 

Oil. Tmce did he turn his back, and purposed so : 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 
And nature, stronger.than his just occasion. 
Made him eive battle to the lioness. 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling^ 
From miserable slumber I awak*d. 

CeL Are you his brother ? 

Ros. Was it you he rescuM ? 

CeL Was*t you that did so oft contrive to kill 
him? 

Oli. *Twas I ; but *tis not I : I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my convermon 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 

Ros. But, for the bloody napkin ? — 

0/f. By, and by. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two. 
Tears our reoountments had most kindly bathed. 

As, how I came into that desert place ; 

In brief, he led me to the gentle duke. 

Who gave me fresh Krray, and entertainment^ 

Committing me unto my brother^s love ; 

Who led me instantly unto his cave. 

There stripped himself, and here upon his arm 

The lioness had torn some flesh away. 

Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 

And ci7*d, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 

Brief, I reco ver*d him ; bound up his wound ; 

And, after some small space, being strong at heart, 

He sent me hither, stranger as I am. 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 

His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 

Dy'd in this blood ; unto the shepherd youth 

That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

* m whkh hurtling—] To hurtle is to move with impe- 

tuositj and tumult. 
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Cel. Why, how now, Ganymede? sweet Gany- 
mede ? [Rosalind faints. 

OH. Many will swoon when they do look on 
blood. 

Cel. There is more in it : — Cousin — Ganymede !* 

OH. Look, he recovers. 

Ros. I would, I were at home. 

Cel. We'll lead you thither:— 
[ pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

OH. Be of good cheer, youth : — You a man ? — 
You lack a man's heart. 

Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sir, a body 
would think this was well counterfeited : I pray you, 
tell your brother how well I coimterfeited. — ^lleifi:h 
ho !- ^ 

OH. This was not counterfeit ; there is too great 
testimony in your complexion, that it was a passion 
of earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

OH. Well then, take a good heart, and counter- 
feit to be a man. 

Ros. So I do : but, i'faith I should have been a 
woman by right. 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, 
draw homewards : — Grood sir, go with us. 

OH. That will I, for I must bear answer back 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 

Ros. I shall devise something: But, I pray you, 
commend my counterfeiting to him : — ^Will you go ? 

\Exeunt. 

' *— Couiin^'-Oanymede f] Cdia^ in her first fiigbt, foi^geto 
Rosalind's character and disguise, and calls out cousin, then recol- 
lects henelf^ andsajTs, Ganymede. Johksok. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. The same. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. We shall find a time, Audrey ; patience, 
gentle Audrey. 

jiud. Taitn, the priest was good enough, for all 
the old gentleman*s saying. 

Touch. A most wicked sir Oliver, Audrey, a most 
vile Mar-text But, Audrey, there is a youth here 
in the forest lays claim to you. 

jfud. Av, I know who *tis ; he hath no interest 
in me in tne world: here conies the man you mean. 

Enter William. 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see a down: 
By my troth, we that have good wits, have. much to 
answer for; we shall be flouting; we cannot hold. 

fyUL Good even, Audrey. 

jfud. God ye good even, William. 

fTill. And good even to you, sin 

Touch. Good even, gentle fnend: Cover thy 
head, cover thy head; nay, pr'ythee, be coverea. 
How old are you, fnend ? 

fFill. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age : Is thy name, William ? 

frui. William, sir. 

Touch. A fair name: Wast bom i* the forest 
here ? 

fnil. Ay, sir, I thank God. 

Touch. Thanh God ; — a good answer : Art rich ? 

Will. *Faith, sir, so, so. 

Touch. So, so, is good, very good, veiy excellent 
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good : — and yet it is not ; it is but so so. Art thou 
wise? 

tVilL Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou say*st well. I do now re- 
member a saying ; The fool doth think he is wise, 
but the wise man knows himself to be a fool. The 
heathen philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a 
grape, would open his lips when he put it into his 
mouth; meaning thereby, that grapes were made 
to eat, and lips to open. You do love this 
maid? 

fTill. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand : Art thou learned ? 

fTill. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me; To have, is to 
have: For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, 
being poiu*ed out of a cup into a glass, by filling 
the one doth empty the other : For all your writers 
do consent, that ipse is he ; now you are not ipse^ 
for I am he. 

fflll. Which he, sir? 

Touch. He, sir, that must marry this woman: 
Therefore, you clown, abandon, — which is in the 
vulgar, leave, — the society, — which in the boorish 
is, company,— of this female, — which in the com- 
mon is, — ^woman, which together is, abandon the 
society of this female ; or, clown, thou perishest; or, 
to thy better understanding, diest; to wit, I kill 
thee, make thee away, translate thy life into death, 
thy liberty into bondage : I will deal in poiwn with 
thee, or in bastinado, or in steel ; I will bandy with 
thee in faction ; I will o'er-run thee with policy ; I 
will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways ; therefore 
tremble, and depart. 

^ud. Do, good William. 

ff^ill. Grod rest you merry, sir. [Exit. 
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Enter Corin. 

Cor. Our master and mistress seek you ; oome^ 
away, away. 

Touch. Tripf Audrey, trip, Audrey ; — ^I attend, 
I attend. [Exeuni. 

SCENE 11. 
The same. 

Enter Orlando and Olitbr. 

Orl. Is*t possible, that on so little acquaintance 

i^ou should like her ? that, but seeing, you should 
ove her? and, loving, woo? and, wooing, she 
should grant ? and willyou pers^ver to enjoy her ? 

OIL rfeither call the giddiness of it in question, 
the poverty of her, the small acquaintance, my 
sudden wooine, nor her sudden consenting; but say 
with me, I love Aliena; say with her, that she 
loves me; consent with both, that we may enjoy 
each other ; it shall be to your good ; for my fa- 
ther's house, and all the revenue that was old sir 
Rowland's, will I estate upon you, and here live and 
die a shepherd. 

Enter Rosalind. 

Orl. J^on have my consent. Let your wedding 
beto^inbrrow: thither will I invite the duke, and 
all his contented followers: Go you, and prepare 
Aliena: for, look you, here comes my Rosalind. 

Ros. God save you, brother. 

Oli. And you, fair sister.* 

* And you, fair mter."] Oliver speaks to her in tlie chancter 
she had assomedt of a woman ooortad bf Qdando his brother. 
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Ros. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to 
see thee wear thy heart in a scarf. 

Or I. It is my arm. 

Ros, I thought, thy heart had been wounded with 
the claws of a lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady, 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counter- 
feited to swoon, when he showed me your handker- 
chief? 

OrL Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. O, I know where you are : — Nay, *tis true : 
there was never any thing so sudden, but the fight 
of two rams, and Caesar's thrasonical brag of — I 
carne^ sawy and overcame: For your brother and 
my sister no sooner met, but they looked ; no sooner 
looked, but they loved ; no sooner loved, but they 
sighed ; no sooner sighed, but they asked one ano- 
ther the reason; no sooner knew the reason, but 
they sought the remedy : and in these degrees have 
they made a pair of stairs to marriage, which they 
will climb incontinent, or else be incontinent before 
marriage : they are in the very wrath of love, and 
they will together; clubs cannot part them.* 

Orl. They shall be married to-morrow ; and I will 
bid the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a 
thing it is to look into happiness through another 
man's eyes ! By so much the more shall I to-mor- 
row be at the height of heart-heaviness, by how 
much I shall think my brother happy, in having 
what he wishes for. 

Ros. Why then, to-morrow I cannot serve your 
turn for Rosalind ? 

Orl. I can live no longer by thinking. 

' ■■ clubs cannot part them.'] It appears from many of our 
old dramas, that, in our author's time, it was a common custom^ 
on the breaking out of a fray, to call out " Ciubs-^iubt," to 
part the combatants. 
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Ras. I will weary you no longer then with idle 
talking. Know of me then (for now I speak to 
some purpose,) that I know you are a gentleman of 
TOod conceit: I speak not this, that you should 
bear a good opinion of my knowledge, insomuch, I 
say, I know you are; neither do I labour for a 
greater esteem than may in some little measure 
draw a belief from you, to do yourself good, and 
not to grace me. nelieve then, if you please, that 
I can do strange things: I have, since I was three 
years old, conversed with a magician, most pro- 
found in this art, and not yet damnable. If you do 
love Rosalind so near the heart as your gesture cries 
it out, when your brother marries Aliena, shall you 
marry her: I know into what straits of fortune 
she IS driven ; and it is not impossible to me, if it 
^pear not inconvenient to you, to set her before 
your eyes to-morrow, human as she is,^ and without 
any dsmger. 

Orl. Speakest thou in sober meanings ? 

Roi, By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, 
though I say I am a magician : Therefore, put you 
in your best array, bid your friends ; ^ for if you will 
be married to-morrow, you shall ; and to Rosalind, 
if you will. 

Enter SiLvius and Phbbs. 

Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of 

hers. 

' Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentle- 

ness, 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 

^ — ^ human as ihe u,"] That is, not a phantom, but the 
real Rosalind, without any of the danger generally conceived to at- 
tend the rites of incantation. Johnson. 

bid yourjriends;'] i. e. invite your friends. 
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Ros. I care not, if I have : it is my study. 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you: 
You are there followed by a faithful shepherd; 
Look upon him, love him; he worships you. 

Phe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 

SiL It is to be all made of sighs and tears; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede, 

OrL And I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And I for no woman. 

5/7. It is to be all made of faith and service; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

OrL And I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And I for no woman. 

SiL It is to be all made of fantasy. 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty and observance, 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience. 
All purity, all trial, all observance;* 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 

OrL And so am I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And so am I for no woman. 

Phe. If this be so, why blame you me to love 
you ? [To Rosalind. 

SiL If this be so, why blame you me to love 
you? [To Phebe. 

OrL If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

Ros. Who do you speak to, why blame you me to 
love you? 

OrL To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Ros. Pray you, no more of this; *tis like the 
howling of Irish wolves against the moon. — I will 
help you, [To Silvius] if I can: — I would love you, 

all observance ;] Probably an error, for obeisance. 
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[7*0 PhebbI if I could. — To-morrow meet me all 
together. — ^I will marry you, [To Phbbb] if ever I 
marry woman, and FIl be married to-morrow : — ^I 
will satisfy you, [To Oblando] if ever I satisfied 
man, and you shall be married to-morrow : — ^I will 
content you, [To Silvius] if what pleases you con- 
tents you, and you shall be married to-morrow. — ^As 
ou [To OblandoI love Rosalind, meet ; — as you 
To oiLvius] love rhebe, meet; And as I love no 
woman, 1*11 meet. — So, fare you well ; I have left you 
commands. 

SiL ril not faU, if I live. 

Phe. Nor I. 

OrL Nor I. 

[Exetuti. 

SCENE III. 
The same. 

Enter Touchstorb am£ Audbbt. 

Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; 
to-morrow will we be married. 

Avd. I do desire it with all my heart : and I hope 
it is no dishonest desire, to desire to be a woman of 
the world.^ Here comes two of the banished duke^s 
pages. 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Page. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met : Come, sit, sit, 
and a song. 

2 Page. We are for you : sit i'the middle. 

^ — a uonum of tke world.'] To go to the world, b to be 
married. So, in mwk Ado about Nothing: ^* Thus (says Bat- 
trice) every one goa to the world, bat I.'* 
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1 Page. Shall we clap into't roundly, without 
tiawking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ; which 
ire the only prologues to a bad voice ? 

2 Page. Ffaith, i'faith ; and both in a tune, like 
:wo gypsies on a horse. 

SONG. 

I. 

It was a lover and his lass, 

fVith a hey J and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
That o'er the green cornrjield did pass 

In the spring time, the only pretty rank time. 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

II. 

Between the acres of the rye. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
These pretty countryfolks would lie. 

In spring time, &c. 

III. 

This carol they began that hour. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino^ 
How that a life was but a flower 

In spring time, &c. 

IV. 

And therefore take the present time. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino; 

For love is crowned with the prime 
In spring time, &c. 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there 
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was no greater matter in the ditty, yet the note 
was very untuneable.* 

1 Page. You are deceived, sir; we kept time, we 
lost not our time. 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I count tt but time 
lost to hear such a foolish song. God be with you ; 
and Grod mend your voices ! Come, Audrey. 

lExeunt. 



SCENE IV. 
Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Duke senior, Amibns, Jaaues, Oblando, 

Olivsr, an^CsLiA. 

Duke S. Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the 
boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

OrL I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do 
not; 
As those that fear they hope, and know they fear.* 

Enter Rosalind, Silvius, and Phbbb. 

Ros. Patience once more, whiles our comp&ct is 

urg*d : 

You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, 

[To the Duke. 
You will bestow her on Orlando here ? 



" Trul^, young gentlemen, &c.] The sense seems to be — Tkougk 
the words of the song xoere trifling, the ntuskk was not {as might 
have been expected) good enough to compensate their defect. 

^ As those that fear they hope, and know they fear.'] Tbe 

meaning, I think, is. As those who fear, — they, even those very 

Iiersons, entertain hopes, that their fears will not be realized; and 

yet at the same time they well know that there is reason for their 

fears. Ma lone. 
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Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give 
with her. 

Ros. And you say, you will have her, when I 
bring her? [To Orlando. 

OrL That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 

Ros. You say, you'll marry me, if I be willing ? 

[To Phebe. 

Phe. That will I, should I die the hour after. 

Ros. But, if you do refuse to marry me. 
You'll give yourself to this most faithful shepherd ? 

Phe. So is the bargain. 

Ros. You say, that you'll have Phebe, if she will ? 

[To SiLVIUS. 

Sil. Though to have her and death were both one 
thing. 

Ros. I have promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your 

daughter ; — 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter: — 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me ; 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd: — 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, 
If she refuse me : — and from hence I go. 
To make these doubts all even. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia. 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

OrL My lord, the first time that I ever saw 
him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter : 
But, my good lord, this boy is forest-born ; 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle. 
Whom ne reports to be a great magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 
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Enter Touchstonb and Audrbt. 

Jaq. There is^ sure, another flood toward, and 
these oouples are coming to the ark 1 Here comes a 
pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are 
called fools. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome; This is 
the motley-minded gentleman, that I have so often 
met in the forest: he hath been a courtier, he 
swears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me 
to my purgation. I have trod a measure;^ I have 
flattered a lady; I have been politick with my 
friend, smooth with mine enemy; I have undone 
three tailors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta*en up ? 

Touch. *Faith, we met, and iound the quarrel 
was upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause? — Grood my lord, like 
this fellow. 

Duke S. I like him very well. 

Touch. God*ild you, sir;^ I desire you of the 
like. I press in here, sir, amongst the rest of the 
country copulatives, to swear, and to forswear; ac- 
cording as marriage binds, and blood breaks:^ — A 
poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine 
own ; a poor humour of mine, sir, to take that that 
no man else will : Rich honesty dwells like a miser, 

' ■ trod a meaturc ;] a very stately solemD danoe. 

* GodUdiffm, sir;] \, e. God fiM yoa, reward you. 

' —— according as marriage (nnds, and blood breaks :] A man, 
by the maniage oeremooy, swears that ke xoill keep only to his 
wife; when therefore^ he leaces her for another, blood brkaks 
his matrimomal obligation, and he is forsworn. Hen let. 
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sir^ in a poor-house; as your pearly in your foul 
oyster. 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift and sen- 
tentious. 

Touch. According to the fool's bolt, sir, and such 
dulcet diseases.^ 

Jaq. But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find 
the quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed ; — Bear 
your body more seeming,* Audrey: — as thus, sir. 
1 did dislike the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he 
sent me word, if I said his beard was not cut well, 
he was in the mind it was: This is called the Retort 
courteous. If I sent him word again, it was not well 
cut^ he would send me word, he cut it to pleas^ 
himself: This is called the Quip modest. If again, 
it was not well cut, he disabled my judgment: This 
is caird the Reply churlish. If again, it was not 
well cut, he would answer, I spake not true : This 
is caird the Reproof valiant. If again, it was not 
well cut, he would say, I lie: This is called the 
Countercheck quarrelsome : and so to the Lie circum- 
stantialj and the Lie direct. 

Jaq. And how oft did you say, his beard was not 
well cut ? 

Touch. I durst go no further than the Lie cir- 
cumstantial, nor he durst not give me the Lie direct ; 
and so we measured swords, and parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees 
of the lie ? 

Touch. O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book ;^ 

^ — — dtdcet diseases."] This word is capriciously used for 
sayings, though neither in its primary or figurative sense it has any 
relation to that word. 

* — ^ seeming^'] i. e. seemly. Seeming is ofien used by Shak- 
speare for becomings or fiumess of appearance. 

• sir, we quarrel in print, by the hook;'] The poet has, in 
this scene^ rallied the mode of formal duelling, then so prevalent, 

VOL. III. B B 
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as you have books for good manners : I will name 
you the degrees. The first, the Retort courteous ; 
the second, the Quip modest; the third, the Reply 
churlish ; the fourth, the Reproof valiant; the fifth, 
the Countercheck quarrelsome ; the fixth, the Lie 
with circumstance ; the seventh, the Lie direct. All 
these you may avoid, but the lie direct; and you 
may avoid that too, with an TjT. I knew when seven 
justices could not take up a quarrel ; but when the 
parties were met themselves, one of them thought 
but of an If, as. If you said so, then I said soi 
and they shook hands, and swore brothers. Your 
If is the only peace-maker; much virtue in If 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he*s as 
good at any thing, and yet a fool. 

Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, 
and under the presentation of that, he shoots his wit. 

Enter Htmbn,^ leading Rosalind fit woman's 

clothes; and Cblia. 

Still Musick. 

Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven. 
When earthly things made even 

Atone together. 
Good duke, receive thy daughter. 
Hymen from heaven brought her. 

Yea, brought her hither ; 
That thou might* St join her hand with his. 
Whose heart within her bosom is. 

with the highest hnroour and address : nor could he have treated it 
with a happier contempt, than by making his Clown to knowing 
in the forms and prelinunaries of it. The particular hook here al- 
luded to u a very ridiculous treatise of one Vincentio Saviaio^ 
intitled. Of Honour and honourable Quarrels, in quarto, printed 
by Wolf, 1594. 
^ Enter Hymen,] Rosalind is imagined by the rest of the com- 
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Ros. To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

[To Duke S. 
To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

[To Orlando. 
Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my 

daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in sight, you are my Ro- 
salind. 
Phe. If sight and shape be true. 
Why then, — my love adieu ! 

Ros. I'll have no father, if you be not he : — 

[To Duke S. 
ril have no husband, if you be not he : — 

[To Orlando. 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. 

[To Phebe. 
Uym, Peace, ho! I bar confusion: 
'Tis I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events : 
Here's eight that must take hands. 
To join in Hymen's bands. 
If truth holds true contents.* 
You and you no cross shall part : 

[To Orlando and Rosalind. 
You and you are heart in heart : 

[To Oliver and Cblia. 
You [To Phebe] to his love must accord. 
Or have a woman to your lord : — 
You and you are sure together, 

[To Touchstone and Audrey. 
As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we sing. 
Feed yourselves with questioning ; 

pany to be brought by enchantment^ and is therefore introduced 
by a supposed aerial being in the character of Hymen. 

' If truth holds true contmts,'] That is^ if there be truth in 
truth, unless truth fails of veracity. 

B B 2 
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That reason wonder may diminish. 

How thus we met, and these things finish. 

SONG. 

Wedding is great Juno's crown; 

blessed bond of board and bed I 
*Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 

High wedlock then be honoured: 
Honour f high honour and renown^ 
To Hymeny god of every town ! 

Duke S. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to 
me; 
Even daughter, welcome in no less degree. 

Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine ; 
Thy £Euth my £uicy to thee doth combine.^ 

[To SiLVIUS. 

Enter jAauBS db Bois. 

Jaq. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or 
two; 
I am the second son of old sir Rowland, 
Tliat brine these tidings to this fair assembly: — 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of ereat worth resorted to this forest. 
Addressed a mighty power; which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword : 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man. 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his banish*d brothef. 
And all their lands restored to them again 

^"^^^ccmbme,'] Shakspeare is lioentioiis in his oae of this Teifo, 
which here only signifies to bmd» 
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That were with him exfl*d : This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Duke S. Welcome, young man ; 

Thou ofFer'st fairly to thy brothers* wedding : 
To one, his lands with-held ; and to the other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
First, in this forest, let us do those ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot : 
And after, every of this happy number. 
That have endur'd shrewd days and nights with us. 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune. 
According to the measure of their states. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity. 
And fall into our rustick revelry: — 
Play, musick ; — and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With measiu'e heap'd in joy, to the measures fall. 

Jaq. Sir, by your patience ; If I heard you rightly. 
The duke hath put on a religious life. 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 
Jaq. de B. He hath. 

Jaq. To him will I : out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learned. — 
You to your former honour I bequeath ; 

[To Duke S. 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deserves it: — 
You [To Orlando] to a love, that your true faith 

doth merit : — 
You [To Oliver] to your land, and love, and 

great allies : — 
You [To SiLvius] to a long and well deserved 

bed; — 
And you [To Touchstone] to wrangling; for thy 

loving voyage 
Is but for two months victualed: — So to your 

pleasures ; 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 
Dtihe S. Stay, Jaques, stay. 
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Jaq. To see no pastime^ I:^ — ^what you would 
have 
T\\ stay to know at your abandoned cave. [Eait. 

Duke S. Proceed, proceed : we will begin these 
rites. 
And we do trust theyll end, in true delights. 

[A dance. 



EPILOGUE. 



Ros. It is not the fashion to see the lady the 
epilogue : but it is no more unhandsome, than to 
see the lord the prologue. If it be true, that good 
wine needs no bush^ *tis true, that a good play needs 
no epilogue : Yet to good wine they do use good 
bushes ; and good plays prove the better by the help 
of good epilogues. What a case am I in then, 
that am neither a good epilogue, nor cannot insi- 
nuate with you in the behalf of a good play ? I am 
not furnished like a beggar,^ therefore to beg will 

' To Mteno pastime, I: SfcJ] Amidst this general festivity, the 
reader may be sony to take his leave of Jaques, who appears to 
have no share in it, and remains behind unreoxiciled to society. 
He has, however, filled with a gloomy sensibility the space allotted 
to him in the play, 'and to the last preserves that respect which is 
due to him as a consistent character, and an amiaUe, though 
solitary moralist. 

It may be observed, with scarce less concern, that Shakspeare 
has, on this occasion, forgot old Adam, the servant of Oriando, 
whose fidelity should have entitled him to notice at the end of the 
piece, as well as to that happiness which he would natundly have 
found, in the return of fortune to his master. 

* — ^ no hush,'] It appears formerly to have been the custcHn to 
hang a tuft of ivi/ at the door of a vintner. Hie practice is still 
observed in Warwickshire and the adjoining counties, at statute- 
hirings, wakes, &c. by people who sell ale at no other time. 

i _. furnished like a birggar,'] That is, dressed: so before^ he 
'wzs furnished like a huntsman. 
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not become me : my way is, to conjure you ; and 
I'll begin with the women. I charge you, O 
women, for the love you bear to men, to like as 
much of this play as please them : and so I charge 
you, O men, for the love you bear to women, (as I 
perceive by your simpering, none of you hate them,) 
that between you and the women, the play may 
please. If I were a woman,* I would kiss as many 
of you as had beards that pleased me, complexions 
that liked me,^ and breaths that I defied not: and, 
I am sure, as many as have good beards, or good 
faces, or sweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, 
when I make curt'sy, bid me farewell. [^Exeunt.^ 

^ If I were a taoman,'] In this author's time, the parts of 
women were always performed by men or boys. 

^ -^— compUxions that liked me,'] i. e. that I liked. 

' Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing. I know not how 
the ladies will approve the ^cility with which both Rosalind and 
Celia give away their hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for 
the heroism of her friendship. The character of Jaques is natural 
and well preserved. The comick dialogue is very sprightly, with 
less mixture of low buffoonery than in some other plays ^ and the 
graver part is elegant and harmonious. By hastening to the end of 
this work, Shakspeare suppressed the dialogue between the usurper 
and the hermit, and lost an opportunity of exhibitine a maal 
lesson in which he might have found matter worthy of his highest 
powers. Johnson. 
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* All's well that ends well.] The story of AWstkU 
that ends well, or^ as I suppose it to have been sometiiiies called^ 
Lofve^s Labour Womne, is originally indeed the property of Boccace, 
but it came immediately to Shakspeare ftom Painter's Giletta ^ 
NarboH, in the First Vol. of the Palace qf Pleasure, 4to. 15609 
p. 88. Farmer. 

Shakspeare is indebted to the novel only for a few leading cir- 
cumstances in the graver parts of the piece. The comic business 
appears to be entirely of lus own formation. Steevekb. 

This comedy, I imagine, was written in 1598* Maloke. 
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PERSONS represented: 



King of France. 
Duke of Florence. 
Bertram^ Count of Rousillon. 
Lafeu,^ an old Lord. 
Parolles/ a Follower of Bertram. 
Several if oung French Lords j that serve with Beb* 

tram in the Florentine War. 

ewara^ # g^^^^^^ ^^ ^j^ Countess of Rouallon. 
A Page. 

Countess of Rousillon, Mother to Bertram. 
Helena, a Gentlewoman protected by the Countess. 
An old Widow of Florence. 

iy Daughter to the Widow. 



n^j, - ^ r Neighbours and Friends to the Widow. 
Mariana, 3 ^ 

Lords, attending on the King ; Officers, Soldiers, &c. 

French and Florentine. 

SCENE, partly in France, and partly in Tuscany. 

* The penoDs were first enumerated by Mr. Rowe. 

* Xa/etfj] We should read— Le^. Steevekb^ 

' ParoUes,'] I suppose we should write this name— Faro2e», 
i. e. a creature made up of empty words. Steeveks. 

* Vioknta only enters once, and then she neither speaks, nor is 
spoken to. Tlus name appears to be borrowed fiom an old me- 
trical history, entitled Didaco and Vioknta, 1576. Stesvbns. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I. Rousillon. A Room in the Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter Bertram, the Countess of Rousillon^ 
Helena^ and Lafeu^ in mourning. 

Count. In delivering my son from me, I bury a 
second husband. 

Ber. And I, in going, madam, weep o'er my fa- 
ther's death anew: but I must attend his majesty's 
command, to whom I am now in ward,^ evermore 
in subjection. 

Laf. You shall find of the king a husband, ma- 
dam ; — you, sir, a father : He that so generally is at 
all times good, must of necessity hold his virtue to 



in ward^] Under his particular care^ as my guardian, 
till I come to age. It is now almost forgotten in England, that 
the heirs of great fortunes were the King's wards. Whether the 
same practice prevailed in France, it is of no great use to enquire, 
for Shakspeare gives to all nations the manners of England. 

JOHVSOK. 
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you; whose worthiness would stir it up where it 
wanted, rather than lack it where there is such 
abundance. 

Count. What hope is there of his niajesty*s 
amendment ? 

Laf. He hath abandoned his physicians, madam ; 
under whose practices he hath persecuted time with 
hope ; and finds no other advantage in the process 
but only the losing of hope by time. 

Count. This young gentlewoman had a father, 
(O, that had! how ^ a passage *tis!) whose skill 
was almost as great as his honesty ; had it stretched 
so far, would have made nature immortal, and 
death should have play for lack of work. 'Would, 
for the king's sake, he were living ! I think it would 
be the death of the king's disease. 

Laf. How called you the man you speak of, 
madam? 

Count* He was famous, sir, in his profession, 
and it was his great right to be so: Gerard de 
Narbon. 

Laf. He was excellent, indeed, madam; the 
king very lately spoke of him, admiringly, and 
mouminffly: he was skilful enough to have lived 
still, if knowledge could be set up against mor- 
tality. 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king lan- 
guishes of? 

Laf. A fistula, my lord. 

Ber. I heard not of it before. 

Laf I would, it were not notorious. — Was this 
gentlewoman the daughter of Grerard de Nar- 
bon? 

Count. His sole child, my lord; and bequeathed 
to my overlooking. I have those hopes of her good, 
that her education promises: her dispositions she 
inherits, which make fair gifls fairer ; for where an 
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unclean mind carries virtuous qualities^^ there com- 
mendations go with pity, they are virtues and trai- 
tors too ; in her they are the better for their simple- 
ness;* she derives her honesty, and achieves her 
goodness. 

Laf. Your commendations, madam, get from 
her tears. 

Count. *Tis the best brine a maiden can season 
her praise in. The remembrance of her father 
never approaches her heart, but the tyranny of her 
sorrows takes all livelihood* from her cheek. No 
more of this, Helena, go to, no more; lest it 
be rather thought you affect a sorrow, than to 
have. 

HeL I do affect a sorrow, indeed, but I have it too.* 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right of the 
dead, excessive grief the enemy to the living. 

* — ^— virtuous qualities,'} By virtuous qualities are meant 
qualities of good breeding and erudition, and not moral ones. 

Warburton. 

^ they are virtues and traitors too; in her they are the 

better for their simpleness ;'] Her virtues are the better jor their 
iimpleness, that is, her excellencies are the better because they are 
artless and open, without fraud, without desien. The learned 
commentator has well explained virtues, but has not, I think, 
reached the force of the word traitors, and therefore has not 
shown the fuU extent of Shakspeare*s masterly observation. Vir» 
tues in an unclean mind are virtues and traitors too. Estimable 
and useful qualities, joined with an evil disposition, give that evil 
disposition power over others, who, by admiring the virtue, are 
betrayed to the malevolence. The Tatler, mentioning the sharp- 
ers of his time, observes, that some of them are men of such 
degance and knowledge, that a young man who Jails into their way, 
is betrayed as much by his judgment as his passions. Johksok. 

* all livelihood — ^ i. e. all appearance of life. 

^ I do qfect a sorrow, indeed, but 1 have it too*"] Helena has, 
I believe, a meaning here, that she does not vnsh should be un- 
derstood by the countess. Her affected sorrow was for the death 
of her &ther; her real grief for the lowness of her situation, 
which she feared would for ever be a bar to her union with her be- 
loved Bertram. 
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Count. If the living be enemy to the grief^ the 
excess makes it soon mortal.^ 

Ber. Madam^ I desire your holy wishes. 

Laf. How understand we that ? 

Count. Be thou blest, Bertram ! and succeed thy 
father 
In manners, as in shape ! thy blood, and virtue. 
Contend for empire in thee ; and thv goodness 
Share with thy birth-right ! Love all, trust a few. 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power, than use ; and keep thy mend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for silence. 
But never tax'd for speech. What heaven more will. 
That thee may furnish,^ and my prayers pluck down. 
Fall on thy head ! Farewell. — ^Mv lord, 
*Tis an unseasoned courtier ; good my lord. 
Advise him. 

Laf. He cannot want the best 

That shall attend his love. 

Count. Heaven bless him ! — Farewell, Bertram. 

[^Exit Countess. 

Ber. The best wishes, that can be forged in your 
thoughts, [To Helena] be servants to you! Be 
comfortable to my motho", your mistress, and make 
much of her. 

Lqf. Farewell, pretty lady: You must hold the cre- 
dit of your father. [Exeunt Bertram and Lapeu. 

' If the living be enemy to the grief, the excess makes it soon 
mortal,'] Lafeu says^ excessive grtrf is the enemy qf the living: 
the Countess replies, If the living he an enemy to g^irff the excess 
soon makes it mortal: that is. If the Uoing do not wdvlge grief, 
grief destroys itse{f by its own excess. By the word mortal, I un- 
derstand that which dies; and Dr. Waiimrton [who reads— ^ not 
enemy — ] that which destroys. I think that my interpretation 
^ves a sentence more acute and more refined. Let the reader 
judge. Johnson. 

"^ That thee may famish,'] That may help thee with more and 
better qualifications. 
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Hel. O, were that all ! — ^I think not on my father ;" 
And these great tears grace his remembrance more 
Than those I shed for him. What was he like ? 
I have forgot him : my imagination 
Carries no favour in it, but Bertram's. 
I am undone ; there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one. 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me : 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere.^ 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Must die for love. Twas pretty, though a plague^ 
To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table;' heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour: * 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relicks. Who comes here ? 

Enter Parolles. 
One that goes with him : I love him for his sake ; 

* Laf. Farewell, pretty lady: You must hold the credit of your 
father. 

Hel. O, were that all I^'I think not on my father;'] Would 
that the attention to maintain the credit of my ^ther, (or^ not to 
act unbecoming the daughter of such a father, — for such^ per- 
haps, is the meaning,) were my only solicitude ! I think not of 
him. My cares are all for Bertram. M a lon e. 

^ In his bright radiance and collateral light, &c.] I cannot be 
united with him and move in the same sphere, but must be com" 
forted at a distance by the radiance that shoots on all sides from 
him. Johnson. 

' In our heart's table;] A table was, in our author's time, a 
terai for a picture, in which sense it is used here. 

• — trick of his sweet favour:'] Trick is an expression taken 
firom drawing; but on the present occasion may mean neither 
tracing HOC outline, bat peculiarity. 

VOL. III. D D 
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And vet I know him a notmous liar> 

Think him a ereat way fod, solely a coward ; 

Yet these fix*a evils sit so fit in him^ 

That they take place, when virtue's steely bones 

Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we 

see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous kily.^ 

Par. Save you, fair queen. 

Hel. And you, roonirch. 

Par. No. 

UeL And no.^ 

Par. Are you meditating on virginity ? 

Hel. Ay. You have some stain of soldier in you ; 
let me ask you a question : Man is enemy to vir- 
ginity ; how may we barricado it against him? 

Par. Keep him out. 

Hel. But he assails; and our virginity, though 
valiant in the defence, yet is weak: unfold to us 
some warlike resistance. 

Par. There is none; man, sitting down before 
you, will undermine you, and blow you up. 

Hel. Bless our poor virginity from underminers, 
and blowers up ! — Is there no military policy, how 
vir^ns might blow up men ? 

Par. Vir^nity, b^ing blown down, man will 
quicklier be blown up : marry, in blowing him down 
again, with the breach yourselves made, you lose 
your city. It is not politick in the commonwealth of 
nature, to preserve virginity. Loss of virginity is 
rational increase ; and there was never virgin got, 
till vir^nity was first lost. That, you were made of, 
is metal to make vir^ns. Virginity, by being once 
lost, may be ten times found : by being ever kept, 

* Cold wUdom waitmg on saperfliioos /o%.] Cold for naked: 
as sttper/Uunu for over-clothed. This makes the propriety of the 
antithesis. Wa&bu&ton. 

* And no.'] I am no more a queen than jobl are a monarch. 
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it is ever lost : 'tis too cold a companion ; away with 
it. 

Hel. I will stand for*t a little^ though therefore I 
die a virgin. 

Par. There's little can be said in't; 'tis against 
the rule of nature. To speak on the part of vir- 
ginity, is to accuse your mothers; which is most in- 
fallible disobedience. He, that hangs himself, is a 
virgin: virginity murders itself; and should be 
buried in highways, out of all sanctified limit, as a 
desperate offendress against nature. Virginity breeds 
mites, much like a cheese; consumes itself to the 
very paring, and so dies with feeding his own sto- 
mach. Besides, virginity is peevish, proud, idle, 
made of self-love, which is the most inhibited sin^ 
in the canon. Keep it not; you cannot choose but 
loose by't : Outwith't : within ten years it will make 
itself ten, which is a goodly increase; and the 
principal itself not much the worse: Away 
with't. 

HeL How might one do, sir, to lose it to her 
own liking ? 

Par. Let me see: Marry, ill, to like him that 
ne'er it likes. 'Tis a commodity will lose the gloss 
with lying; the longer kept, the less worth: off 
with't, while 'tis vendible : answer the time of re- 
quest Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her 
cap out of fashion; richly suited, but unsuitable: 
just like the brooch and tooth-pick, which wear not 
now : Your date is better^ in your pie and your por- 
ridge, than in your cheek: And your virginity, 
your old virginity, is like one of our French wi- 
thered pears ; it looks ill, it eats dryly ; marry, 'tis a 

• inhibited sin — '] i. e. forbidden. 

* ^— ^ Your date in better — "] Here is a quibble on the word 
date, which means both age, and a candiedyrvtV much used in our 
author^s time. 

DD2 
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inthered pear ; it was formerly better ; marry, yet, *tis 
a withered pear : Will you any thing with it r 

HeL Not my virginity yet. 
There shall your master nave a thousand loves, 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 
A phoenix,' captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress,' and a (fear ; 
His humble ambition, proud humilitv. 
His jarring concord, and his discord clulcet. 
His faithf his sweet disaster ; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious Christendoms,^ 

That blinking Cupid gossips. Now shall he 

I know not what he shall: — God send him 

well !— 
The court*s a learning-place ; — and he is one 

Par. What one, Tfaith ? 

HeL That I wish well.— Tis pity 

Par. What's pity ? 

HeL That wishing well had not a body in*t. 
Which might be felt : that we, the poorer bom, 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes. 
Might with effects of them follow our friends. 
And show what we alone must think ; ^ which never 
Returns us thanks. 



* A phtnix, &c.] The eig^t lines fellowing frknd, I am per- 
niaded. is the nooseiise of ^poitm* frolwh ooQoettied olaver. 

Wa&buetov. 

* — a traitress J It seems that traUrest was in that age a 
tenn of endearment. 

' -— » ckristaidoms,'] This word, which signifies the ooDec- 
tive body of Christianity^ eveiy place where the christian religion 
is embraced, is surely used with mudi license on the present oc^ 
casion. 

* And show what we alone mutt tkink;'] And show by 
what we now must onbf think. Johnsok. 



J 
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Enter a Page. 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. 

\^Exit Page. 

Par. Little Helen, farewell : if I can remember 
thee, I will think of thee at court. 

Hel. Monsieur ParoUes, you were bom under a 
charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. I especially think, under Mars. 

Par. Why under Mars ? 

Hel. The wars have so kept you imder, that you 
must needs be born under Mars. 

Par. When he was predominant. 

Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, ra- 
ther. 

Par. Why think you so ? 

Hel. You go so much backward, when you 
fight. 

Par. That's for advantage. 

Hel. So is running away, when fear proposes the 
safety : But the composition, that your valour and 
fear makes in you, is a virtue of a good wing, and I 
like the wear well. 

Par. I am so full of businesses, I cannot answer 
thee acutely : I will return perfect courtier ; in the 
which, my instruction shall serve to naturalize thee, 
so thou wilt be capable of a courtier's counsel,'^ and 
understand what advice shall thrust upon thee ; else 
thou diest in thine unthankful ness, and thine igno- 
rance makes thee away: farewell. When thou hast 
leisure, say thy prayers ; when thou hast none, re- 
member thy friends : get thee a good husband, and 
use him as he uses thee : so farewell. [Exit. 

* — so thou wilt be capable of a courtier** coumd^ i. e. 
thoa wilt compreheiid it. 
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HeL Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie^ 
Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky 
Gives us firee scope ; only, doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 
What power is it, which mounts my love so high; 
That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye r 
The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiss like natives things/ 
Impossible be strange attempts, to those 
That weigh their pains in sense ; and do suppose. 
What hath been cannot be : Who ever strove 
To show her merit, that did miss her love ? 
The kinfl;*s disease — my project may deceive me. 
But my mtents are fix*d, and will not leave me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE IL 

Pkris. A Room in the King^s Palace. 

FUmrUk of comets* Enter the King of France, 
with letters ; Lords and others attending. 

King* The Florentines and S^ioys^ are by the 
ears; 
Have fought with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving war. 

^ WhU power u it, wkkk moimts my laoe so Mgh; 
Thai makes me see, md cannot feed mme ejfer] She means, bf 
what mflnence ii my love directed to a penon so much above me? 
why am I made to duoem excellence, and left to long after it, 
without the food of hope? Johnson. 

4 «-»— kus Hke natrot tkmgs.J Things fenned by nature for each 
other. 

* ^— Sffioy«— ] Hie Sanesi, as they are termed by Boccace. 
Painter, who translates him, calls them Setiois. They were the 
people of a small repablick, of which the capital was 6'ieitfui. 
Xlie Florentines were at perpetual variance with them. 

Steevbxs. 
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1 Lord* So *tis reported, sir. 

King. Nay, 'tis most credible ; we here reoeive it 
A certainty, vouched from our cousin Austria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For speedy aid ; wherein our dearest friend 
Prejudicates the business, and would seem 
To have us make denial. 

1 Lord. His love and wisdom. 
Approved so to your majesty, may plead 

For amplest credence. 

King. He hath arm*d our answer. 

And Florence is denied before he comes : 
Yet, for our gentlemen, that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either part. 

2 Lord. It may well serve 
A nursery to our gentry, who are sick 
For breathing and exploit. 

King. What's he comes here ? 

£nrer Bertram, Lafeu, ancf Parolles. 

1 Lord. It is the count Rousillon, my good lord. 
Young Bertram. 

King. Youth, thou bear'st thy father's fece ; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste. 
Hath well composed thee. Thy father's moral 

parts 
May'st thou inherit too ! Welcome to Paris. 

ner. My thanks and duty are your majesty's. 

King. I would I had that corporal soundness 
now, 
As when thy father, and myself, in friendship 
First try'd our soldiership ! He did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipledof the bravest: he lasted long; 
But on us both did haggish age steal on. 
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And wore us out of act. It much impairs roe' 

To talk of your good father i In his youth 

He had the wit^ which I can well observe 

To-day in our young lords; but they may jest, 

Tdl their own scorn return to them unnoted. 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour.^ 

So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 

Were in his pride or sharpness; if they were. 

His equal had awaked them ; and his honour. 

Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 

Exception bid him speak, and, at this time. 

His tongue obeyed his liand :" who were below him 

He us*d as creatures of another place ; 

And bow*d his eminent top to their low ranks. 

Making them proud of his humility. 

In their poor praise he humbled : Such a man 

Might be a copy to these younger times; 

Which, followed well, would d6monstrate them now 

But goers backward. 

Ber. His good remembrance, sir, 

richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb ; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph. 
As in your royal speech.' 



It mitck repain me—] To repair, in these plays^ gen^ 
tally signifies, to rawvate, 

' He had the wit, 4^.] I believe koiumr is not dignity ef Inrtk 
or rank, but acquired reputatum.'^Your f other, sajrs tlie king, 
kad the same aifyjiigkti cf satirical mt xoitk tkeyonmg lords of tke 
present time, hut they do not vfkat ke did, hide uetr unnoted 
^m/tf • in hoDOor, caver petty faults xoitk great merit. 

Tms is an excellent bbs^vatioo. Jocose fi^llies, and slight 
ofieoces, are only allowed by mankind in him that over-powen 
them by great qualities. Johkson. 

' His tongue obey'd his kand:'} We should read— fi» tongue 
obeyed the keitd. That is, tke kand of kis konour's clock, showiiig 
tke true minute token exceptions bad kim speak, 

9 So in approof lives not kis epitaph. 
As in your royal speeck.'] Mr. Heath supposes the meaning to 
be this: " His epitaph, or the character be left bdiind him, is 
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King. * Would, I were with him! He would 
always say, 
(Methinks, I hear him now ; his plausive words 
He scattered not in ears, but grafted them. 
To grow there, and to bear,) — Let me not live ^ 
Thus his good melancholy oft began, 
On the catastrophe and heel of pastime. 
When it was out, — let me not live, quoth he, 
^Jier my flame lacks oilj to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
jill but new things disdain; whose judgments are 
Mere fat hers of their garments;^ whose constancies 

Expire before their fashions : ^This he wished: 

I, after him, do after him wish too, 
Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive. 
To give some labourers room. 

2 Lord. You are lov*d, sir ; 

They, that least lend it you, shall lack you first. 

King. I fill a place, I know*t. — How long is't, 
count. 
Since the physician at your father^s died ? 
He was much fam*d. 

Ber. Some six months since, my lord. 

King. If he were living, I would try him yet ; — 
Lend me an arm ; — the rest have worn me out 
With several applications : — nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure. Welcome, count ; 
My son's no dearer. 

Ber. Thank your majesty. 

\_Exeunt. Flourish. 



not so well established by the specment he exkHnted <f his worth, 
as by your royal report in his fiivour.*' 
' ■ ' whoie judgments are 
Mere Others of their garments;'] Who have no other use of 
their faculties, than to invent new modes of dress. 
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SCENE IIL 
Rousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess^ Steward^ and Clown} 

Couni. I will now hear: what say you of thk 
gentlewoman ? 

Stew. Madam, the care I have had to even your 
content,' I wish might be found in the calendar of 
my past endeavours ; for then we wound our ukk 
desty , and make foul the clearness of our deservings, 
when of ourselves we publish them. 

Count. What does this knave here? Get you 

F>ne, sirrah: The complaints, I have heard of you, 
do not all believe; *tis my slowness, that I do not: 
for, I know, vou lack not folly to commit them, 
and have ability enough to uiake such knaveries 
yours/ 

Clo. TIs not unknown to you, madam, I am a 
poor fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 

Clo. No, madam, 'tis not so well, that I am 

* •^— Staoard, and Gown.] A Clcwn in Sbakspeare is oom- 
monly taken ibr a Hcen$ed jetter, or domesttck fool. We are not 
to wonder that we find tlus character oRen in his plays, unoe fools 
were at that time nfiaintained in all great fomilies, to keep up mer- 
riment in the house. In the picture of Sir Hiomas More*s fomily, 
by Hans Holbein, the only servant represented is Fatison ibejbol, 
Tliu is a proof of the fiuniiiarity to which they were admitted, 
not by the great only, but the wise. 

* •^— to even ycmr content,'] To act up to your desires. 

^ ■ you lack noifoUji to commit them, and kaoe abiiiiy enough 
to make wck knaxtrki yours.] It appears to me that the accu- 
sative them refers to knaverie$, and the natural sense of the passage 
seems to be this : " You have folly enough to desire to oommit 
these knaveries, and ability enough to aooomplish them.*' 

M. Mason. 
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poor; though many of the rich are damned: But, 
if I may have your ladyship^s good will to go to 
the world^^ Isbel the woman and I will do as we 
may. 

Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar? 

Clo. I do beg your good-will in this case. 

Count. In what case ? 

Clo. In Isbel's case, and mine own. Service is 
no heritage :^ and^ I think, I shall never have the 
blessing of God, till I have issue of my body ; for^ 
they say, beams are blessings. 

Count. Tell me thy reason why thou wilt marry. 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it: I am 
driven on by the flesh ; and he must needs go, that 
the devil drives. 

Count. Is this all your worship*s reason ? 

Clo. Faith madam, I have other holy reasons, 
such as they are. 

Count. May the world know them ? 

Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, as 
you and all flesh and blood are ; and, indeed, I do 
marry, that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, sooner than thy wicked- 
ness. 

Clo. I am out of friends, madam ; and I hope to 
have friends for my wife*s sake. 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

Clo. You are shallow, madam; e*en great friends; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which I am 
a-weary of. He, that ears my land,^ spares my 
team, and gives me leave to inn the crop : if I be 
his cuckold, he's my drudge : He, that comforts my 
wife, is the cherisher of my flesh and blood; he^ 

* —— to go to the world,'] This phiase hat already occurred^ 
and signifies to be married, 

^ Service is no heritage:'] This is a proverbial expression. 
^ *— •^Ao^ ears aiy land,] To ear is to ]^io9igh. 
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that cherishes my flesh and bloody loves my flesh 
and blood ; he, that loves my flesh and blood, is my 
friend: ergOj he that kisses my wife, is my friend. 
If men could be contented to be what they are, 
there were no fear in marriage ; for young Charbon 
the puritan, and old Poysam the papist, howsoever 
their hearts are severed in religion, their heads are 
both one, thev may joU horns together, like any 
deer i* the herd. 

CcufU. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouthed and 
calumnious knave ? 

Clo. A prophet I, madam; and I speak the truth 
the next way r 

For I the ballad will repeat^ 
fHUch menjull true shalljind ; 

Ycur marriage comes by destiny ^ 
Your cuckoo sings by kind. 

Count. Get you gone, sir; Til talk with you more 
anon. 

Stew. May it please you, madam, that he bid 
Helen come to you ; of her I am to speak. 

Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would 
speak with her; Helen I mean. 

Qo. fFas this fair face the cause, ^ quoth she, 

[Singing. 
fFliy the Grecians sacked Troy f 
Fond done, done fond. 

Was this king PrianCsjoy. 

' A fnphet I, madam; and I speak the truth the next wnfi] 
It 18 a superstition, which has run through all ages and people, 
that natural fools have s(xnething in them ci divinity. On which 
account they were esteemed sacred: Travellers tell us in what 
esteem the Turks now hold them$ nor had they less honour paid 
them heretofore in France, as appears from the old word b^et, for 
A natural fool. Next vay, \b nearest way. 

* fVas this fair face the cause, &c.] Hie name of Hden, whom 
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With that she sighed as she stood^ 
With that she sighed as she stood. 

And gave this sentence then ; 
Among nine bad if one be good. 
Among nine bad if one be goody 

There s yet one good in ten. 

Count. What, one good in ten ? you corrupt the 
song, sirrah. 

Clo. One good woman in ten, madam ; which is 
a purifying o*the song: * Would God would serve 
the world so all the year ! we*d find no fault with 
the ty the-woman, if I were the parson : One in ten, 
quoth a'! an we might have a good woman bom 
but every blazing star, or at an earthquake, 'twould 
mend the lottery well;' a man may draw his heart 
out, ere he pluck one. 

Count. You'll be gone, sir knave, and do as I 
command you ? 

Clo. That man should be at woman's command, 
and yet no hurt done P — ^Though honesty be no pu- 
ritan, yet it will do no hurt ; it will wear the surplice 
of humility over the black gown of a big heart. — 
I am going, forsooth : the business is for Helen to 
come hither. [^Exit Clown. 

Count. Well, now. 

the Countess has just called for^ brings an old ballad on the sacking 
of Troy to the Clown*s mind. Fond done is foolishly done. 

* 'tuould mend the lottery well }] This surely is a strange 

kind of phraseology. I have never met with any example of it in 
any of the contemporary writers; and if there were any proof 
that in the lotteries of Queen £lizabeth*s time wkee/s were em- 
ployed^ I should be inclined to read — ^lottery wheel. Ma lone. 

* Clo. That man, &c.] Here is an allusicm, violently enough 
forced in, to satirize the obstinacy with which the puritans refused 
the use of the ecclesiastical habits, which was, at that time, one 
principal cause of the breach of the union, and, perhaps, to in- 
sinuate, that the modest purity of the surplice was sometimes a 
cover for pride. 
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Siew. I know, madam, you love your gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count. Faith, I do: her father bequeathed her 
to me; and she herself, without other advantage, 
may lawfully make title to as much love as she finds: 
there is more owing her, than is paid ; and more 
shall be paid her, tluui she*ll demand. 

Siew. Madam, I was very late more near her 
than, I think, she wished me : alone she was, and 
did communicate to herself, her own words to her 
own ears; she thought, I dare vow for her, they 
touched not any stranger sense. Her matter was, 
she loved your son : Fortune, she said, was no god- 
dess, that had put such difference betwixt their two 
estates ; Love, no god, that would not extend his 
might, only where qualities were level ; Diana, no 
queen of virgins, that would suffer her poor knight 
to be surprised, without rescue, in the nrst assault, 
or ransome afterward: This she delivered in the 
most bitter touch of sorrow, that e*er I heard virgin 
exclaim in : which I held my duty, speedily to ac- 
quaint you withal ; sithence,' in the loss that may 
happen, it concerns you something to know it. 

Count. You have discharged this honestly ; keep 
it to yourself: many likelihoods informed me of 
this before, which hung so tottering in the balance, 
that I could neither believe, nor misdoubt: Pray 
you, leave me : stall this in your bosom, and I than! 
you for your honest care: I will speak with you 
further anon. lExit Steward. 

Enter Helena. 

Count. Even so it was with me, when I was young: 
If we are nature's, these are ours ; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong ; 

Our blood to us« this to our blood is bom ; 

iitkcnce,'] i. e. since. 
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It is the show and seal of nature*s truth. 

Where lovers strong passion is impressed in youth : 

By our remembrances* of days foregone. 

Such were our faults ;^-or then we thought them 

none. 
Her eye is sick on*t ; I observe her now. 

Hel. What is your pleasure^ madam ? 

Count. You know, Helen^ 

I am a mother to you. 

HeL Mine honourable mistress. 

Count, Nay, a mother; 

Why not a mother ? When I said, a mother, 
Methought you saw a serpent : What's in mother. 
That you start at it? I say, I am your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mine: *Tis often seen. 
Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 
A native slip to us from foreign seeds : 
You ne'er oppressed me with a mother's groan. 
Yet I express to you a mother's care : — 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood. 
To say, I am thy mother ? What's the matter. 
That this distemper'd messenger of wet. 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye?* 
Why ? that you are my daughter ? 

lieL That I am not. 

Count. I say, I am your mother. 

Hel. Pardon, madam; 

The count Rousillon cannot be my brother : 



♦ By our remembrances^^'] That is, according to our recollec- 
tion. So we say, he is old by my reckoning. Johnson. 

J What's the matter. 

That this distempered messenger of wet. 
The many'Colour*d Iris^ rounds thine eye f] There is sometlung 
exquisitely beautiful in this representation of that sufiusion of 
colours which glimmers round the sight when the eye-lashes are 
wet with tears. Hrnlet. 
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I am from humble^ he from honoured name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
My master, my dear lord he is; and I 
His servant live, and will his vassal die : 
He must not be my brother. 

Count. Nor I your mother ? 

HeL You are my mother, madam ; * Would you 
were 
(So that my lord, your son, were not my brother,) 
Indeed, my mother!— or were you both our 

mothers, 
I care no more for,' than I do for heaven. 
So I were not his sister: Can*t no other. 
But, I your dau^ter, he must be my brother ? 

Count. Yes, Helen, you might he my daughter- 
in-law; 
God shield, you mean it not! daughter, and 

mother. 
So strive^ upon your pulse : What, pale again ? 
My fear hath catch*d vour fondness: Now I see 
The mystery of your loneliness, and find 
Your salt tears* head.^ Now to all sense 'tis gross. 
You love my son ; invention is ashamed. 
Against the proclamation of thy passion. 
To say, thou dost not: therefore tell me true; 
But tell me then, 'tis so : — for, look, thy cheeks 
Confess it, one to the other; and thine eyes 
See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours. 
That in their kind^ they speak it : only sin 
And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue. 
That truth should be suspected : Speak, is't so ? 

* I care no more for,] There is a desupied ambiguity: lean 
no more for, h, I care as muck for, I wisa it eqoally. Fakmek. 

^ ■ strive — ] To strive b to contend. 

' Your salt tears* bead.] The source, the fountain of joax 
tears, the cause of your md^. Johksok. 

* m their kind— -J i. e. in their language, accosding to 

nature. 
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If it be so^ you have wound a goodly clue ; 
If it be not, forswearH : howe'er, I charge thee, 
As h^ven shall work in me for thine avail. 
To tell me truly. 

HeL Grood madam, pardon me! 

Count. Do you love my son ? 

HeL Your pardon, noble mistress ! 

Count. Love you my son ? 

HeL Do not you love him, madam ? 

Count. Go not about ; my love hath in't a bond. 
Whereof the world takes note : come, .come, disclose 
TTie state of your affection ; for your passions 
Have to the mil appeach'd. 

HeL Then, I confess. 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you. 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I love your son : — 

My firiends were poor, but honest ; so's my love : 
Be not offended; for it hurts not him. 
That he is lov*d of me: I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit ; 
Nor would I have him, till I do deserve him ; 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 
I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 
Yet, in this captious and intenible sieve,' 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 
And lack not to lose still : ^ thus, Indian-like, 

' ' captious and intenible sicce,'] Dr. Farmer supposes cap' 
iumt to be a contraction of capacious, 

Mr. Malone thinks it means recipient, capable of recebcing 
what is pat into it ; and by intenible, incapable of holding or re- 
taining it. 

' And lack not to lose still:'] Helena means to say, that, like a 
peraoQ who pours water into a vessel full of holes, and still conti- 
nues his employment, though he finds the water all lost, and the 
vessel empty, so, though she finds that the -waters of her love are 
still loit, that her afiection is thrown away on an object whom she 
thinks ^ never can deserve, she yet is not discouraged, but per- 
severes in her hopeless endeavour to accomplish her wishes. 

VOL. III. £ E 
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Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his worshipper. 
But knows of him no more* My dearest madam. 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 
For loving where you do : but, if yourself. 
Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth,' 
Did ever, in so true a flame of liking. 
Wish chastly, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herself and love ;^ O then, give pity 
To her, whose state is such, that cannot choose 
But lend and give, where she is sure to lose ; 
That seeks not to find that her seardi implies. 
But, riddle-like, lives sweetly where she dies. 

Count. Had you not lately an intent, speak truly, 
To go to Paris? 

Hel. Madam, I had. 

Count. Wherefore ? tell true. 

Hel. I will tell truth ; by grace itsdf, I swear. 
You know, my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and proved effects, such as his reading, 
And manifest experience, had collected 
For general sovereignty ; and that he willed me 
In heedfullest reservation to bestow them. 
As notes, whose faculties inclusive^ were. 
More than they were in note : amongst the rest. 
There is a remedy, approved, set down. 
To cure the desperate languishes, whereof 

' JFkoif aged konour cites a virhumt youth,'] i. e. whose le* 
Electable ocmdact in age •kaws, or ptvoes, that yoa were no leM 
virtuous when young. 

* IVUk chastly, tmd loot dearfy, thai your Dian 
Was both herself and love 3] i. e. Venus. Helena means to 
say — '' If ever you wished that the deity who presides over dias- 
tity^ and the queen of amorous rites, were one and the same per- 
son; or^ in odier words, if ever you wished for the honest and 
lawful completion of your chaste desires." 

^ —— notes, whose faculties inclusive — ^] Reodpts in wfaicb 
greater virtues were enclosed than a[^ieai:ed to observation. 
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The king is rendered lost. 

Count. This was your motive 

For Paris, was it ? speak. 

HeL My lord your son made me to think of this ; 
Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king. 
Had, from the conversation of my thoughts. 
Haply, been absent then. 

Count. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your supposed aid. 
He would receive it ? He and his physicians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help him. 
They, that they cannot help : How shall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Emboweird of their doctrine,^ have left off 
The danger to itself ? 

Hel. There's something hints. 

More than my father's skill, which was the greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven : and, would your 

honour 
But give me to leave to try success, I'd venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace's cure. 
By such a day, and hour. 

Count. Dost thou believe't ? 

HeL Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my leave, 
and love, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 
To those of mine in court ; I'll stay at home. 
And pray God's blessing into thy attempt : 
Be gone to morrow ; and be sure of this. 
What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss. 

[Exeunt. 

* Etf^Cfweitd of tkdr doctrine,'] i. e. exhausted of their skill. 

se2 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 

Flourish. Enter King, with young Lords, taking 
leave for the Florentine war ; Bertkam^ Pa- 
ROLLB89 and Attendants. 

King. Farewell, young lord, these warlike prin- 
ciples 
Do not throw from you : — and you, my lord, fare- 
well: — 
Share the advice betwixt you ; if both gain all. 
The gift doth stretch itself as *tis received. 
And is enough for both. 

1 Lord. It is our hope, sir. 

After well-enter*d soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

King. No, no, it cannot be ; and yet my heart 
Will not confess he owes the malady 
That doth my life besiege.^ Farewell, young lords; 
Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 
(Those *bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy,) see,* that you come 

7 ^"^ and yet my heart, &c.] i. e. in the commQii phnne, / 
am still heart^mkole} my spirits, by not sinking under my distem- 
per, do not acknowledge its influence. 

• ■ let higher Italy 

(Thou 'bated, that Merit but the fall 
Of the last monarch J see, &c.j Hie antient geogniphen 
have divided Italy into the higher and the lower, the Apennine 
hills being a kind of natuial line of partition; the side next the 
Adriatic was denominated the higher Italy, and the other side the 
lower; and the two seas followed the same terms of distinction, 
the Adriatic being called the upper Sea, and the Tyrrhene, or 
Tuscan, the lower. Now the Sennones, or Senob, with whom 
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Not to woo honour, but to wed it ; when 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what you seek. 
That fame may cry you loud: I say, farewell. 
2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve youi 

majesty ! 
King. Those girls of Italy, take heed of them ; 
They say, our French lack language to deny. 
If they demand ; beware of being captives. 
Before you serve.® 

Both. Our hearts receive your warnings. 

King. Farewell. — Come hither to me. 

[The King retires to a couch. 
1 Lord. O my sweet lord, that you will stay be- 
hind us ! 

Par. *Tis not his fault ; the spark 

1 Lord. O, 'tis brave wars ! 

Par. Most admirable : I have seen those wars. 
Ber. I am commanded here, and kept a coil 
with; 
Too youngy and the next year, and ^tis too early. 
Par. An thy mind stand to it, boy, steal away 

bravely. 
Ber. I shall stand here the forehorse to a 
smock. 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. 
Till honour be bought up, and no sword worn, 

the Florentines are here supposed to be at war^ inhabited the 
higher Italy, their chief town being Arminiuni, now called Ri- 
imni, upon the Adriatic. Hanmer. 

Dr. Johnson says, that the sense may be this : Let upper Italy, 
where you are to exercise your valour, see that you came to gain 
honour, to the abatement, that is, to the disgrace and depression of 
those that have now lost their antient military feme, and inherit 
hut the fall of the last monarchy. To abate is used by Shakspeare 
in the original sense of abatre, to depress, to sink, to defect, to 
subdue. 

• — beware of being captives, 

Before you serve.] The word serve is equivocal; the sense is. 
Be not captives before you serve in the war. 
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But one to dance :«nth!' By heaven^ FU steal 
away. 

1 Lord. There's honour in the theft. 

Par. Commit it. Count. 

2 Lord. I am your accessary; and so* farewell. 
Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured 

body. 

1 Lord. Farewell, captain. 

2 Lord. Sweet monsieur Parolles I 

Par. Noble heroes, my sword and yours are kin. 
Good sparks and lustrous, a word, good metals : — 
You shall find in the r^ment of the Spinii, one 
captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 
here on his sinister cheek ; it was this very sword 
entrenched it: say to him, I live; and observe his 
reports for me. 

2 Lord. We shall, noble cq)tain. 

Par. Mars dote on you for his novices ! [Exeunt 
Lords.] What will you do ? 

Ber. Stay ; the Jung [Seeing him rise. 

Par. Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you have restrained yourself within the list of 
too cold an adieu: be more expressive to them; for 
they wear themselves in the cap of the time, there, 
do muster true gait,^ eat, speak, and move under 



4Mo no sword tOOTHf 



Bwi one to dance ndtkf] It ahoald be lemembeied that, io 
Shakqyare's time, it was tuual for gentlemen to dance with swords 
on. Oar author gave to all countries the manners of hb own. 

* ■ tkey wtar tkemsehes m the cap nf the time, there, do 
WMSter true gait. Sec] The obscurity of the fMssage arises from 
the&ntastiad language of a diaru^ter like ParaUes, whose a£foctB« 
tkm of wit uiges his imagination from one allusion U> another, 
without allowing time for his judgment U> delmnine their oongra- 
ity. The C4q> rf ^iimbdng the fint image that ocean, true gait, 
manner of eating, speaking, &c. are the several ornaments which 
they muster, place, or arrange in timers cap. This is done wider 
the u^mence of the mast received star; that is, tbepenon in the 
highest repute for setting the fiwhions; and though the devil were 
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the influence of the most received star ; and though 
the devil lead the measure/ such are to be follow^ : 
after them, and take a more dilated farewell. 

Ber. And I will do so. 

Par. Worthy fellows; and like to prove most 
sinewy sword-men. 

[Exeunt Bertram and Parolles. 

Enter Lafeu. 

Laf. Pardon, my lord, [Kneelingi] for me and 
for my tidings. 

King, ril fee thee to stand up. 

Laf. Then here's a man 

Stands, that has brought his pardon. I would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to ask me mercy ; and 
That, at my bidding, you could so stand up. 

King. I would I had ; so I had broke thy pate^ 
And ask'd thee mercy for't. 

Laf. Goodfaith, across:* 

But, my good lord, *tis thus ; Will you be cur'd 
Of your infirmity ? 

King. No. 

Laf O, will you eat 

No grapes, my royal fox ? yes, but you will. 
My noble grapes, an if my royal fox 
Ck)uld reach them : I have seen a medicine,* 
That's able to breathe life into a stone ; 



to lead the measure or dance of fashion, such is their implicit sab- 
mission, that even he must be followed. Hen let. 

* — Uad the measure J i. e. the dance. 

* — QcroM ;] ITiis -word is used when any pass of wit mis- 
carries. While chivalry was in vogue, breaking spears against a 
quintain was a fevourite exercise. He who shivered the greatest 
number was esteemed the most adroit 3 but then it was to be 
performed exactly with the point, for if achieved by a side- 
stroke, or across, it showed unskiliulness, and disgraced the piac- 
tiser. 

* — ^•'^?,] is here put for a she^hysician. 
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Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary/ 
W ith spritely fire and motion ; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to andse king Pepin, nay. 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 
And write to her a love-line. 

King. What her is this ? 

Laf. Why, doctor she: My lord, there's one 
arriv'd. 
If you will see her, — now, by my faith and honour, 
If seriously I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have spoke 
With one, that, in her sex, her years, profession,^ 
Wisdom, and constancy, hath amazM me more 
Than I dare blame my weakness : • Will you see ha* 
(For that is her demand) and know her business ? 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration ; that we with thee 
May spend our wonder too, or take ofF thine. 
By wond'ring how thou took'st it. 

Laf. Nay, I'll fit you. 

And not be all day neither. [Exit Lafeu. 

King. Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. 

Re-enter Lafeu, with Helena. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways. 
King. This haste hath wings indeed. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways; 
This is his majesty, say your mind to him : 

dance canaiyj a kind of dance. 
her years, profession J B7 prqfesiion is meant her dedt- 
ration of the end and purpose of her coming. 

^ Than I dare blame my weakness:'] Lafeu*s meaning appean to 
me to be this: — *' That the amazement she excited in him was so 
great, that he could not impute it merely to his own weakness, 
but to the wonderful qualities of the object that occasioned it.'* 

M. Masov. 
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A traitor you do look like ; but such traitors 
His majesty seldom fears : I am Cressid*s uncle,® 
That dare leave two together: fare you well. [Exit. 

King. Now, fair one, does your business follow 
us? 

Hel. Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon was 
My father ; in what he did profess, well found.* 

King. I knew him. 

Hel. The rather will I spare my praises towards 
him; 
Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me ; chiefly one. 
Which, as the dearest issue of his practice. 
And of his old experience the only darling. 
He bad me store up, as a triple eye. 
Safer than mine own two, more dear ; I have so : 
And, hearing your high majesty is touched 
With that malignant cause wherein the honour 
Of my dear father*s gift stands chief in power, 
I come to tender it, and my appliance. 
With all bound humbleness. 

King. We thank you, maiden; 

But may not be so credulous of cure, — 
When our most learned doctors leave us ; and 
The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransome nature 
From her in^udable estate, — I say we must not 
So stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope. 
To prostitute our past-cure malady 
To empiricks ; or to dissever so 
Our great self and our credit, to esteem 
A senseless help, when help past sense we deem. 

Hel. My duty then shall pay me for my pains : 
I will no more enforce mine office on you; 

' — Cressid's uncle,'] I am like Pandarus. See TroUus and 
Cressida, 

' well found.] i. e. of known^ acknofwledged, exoeUenoe. 
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Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modest one to bear me back again. 

King. I cannot give thee less, to be call'd 
grateful: 
Thou thoughfst to help me; and such thanks I 

give. 
As one near death to those that wish him live: 
But, what at full I know, thou know'st no part; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

HeL What I can do, can do no hurt to try. 
Since you set up your rest Against remedy : 
He that of greatest works is finisher. 
Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown. 
When judges have been babes. Great floods have 

flown 
From simple sources ; and great seas have dried, 
. When miracles have by the greatest been denied.^ 
Oft expectation £euls, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits. 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 

King. I must not hear thee ; fare thee well, kind 
maid; 
Thy pains, not us'd, must by thyself be paid: 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 

HeL Inspired merit so by breath is barr*d : 
It is not so with him that all things knows. 
As *tis with us that square our guess by shows : 
But most it is presumption in us, when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent; 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment 
I am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim ;* 

* When miracles have by the greatest been denied. "] i. e. dide^ 
litoed, or contemned, 

* Myseff' against the leoel of mine mm ;'i u t. I am mat ^m im* 
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But know I think, and think I know most sure^ 
My art is not past power, nor you past cure. 

King. Art thou so confident ? Within what space 
Hop'st thou my cure ? 

Hel. The greatest grace lending grace^ 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring ; 
Ere twice in murk and occidentaldamp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench*d his sleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass ; 
What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly. 
Health shall live firee, and sickness freely die. 

King. Upon thy certainty and confidence. 
What dar'st thou venture ? 

HeL Tax of impudence, — 

A strumpet's boldness, a divulged shame, — 
Traduc'd by odious ballads ; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwise ; no worse of worst extended/ 
With vilest torture let my life be ended. 

King. Methinks, in thee some blessed spirit doth 
speak; 
His powerful sound, within an organ weak : 
And what impossibility would slay 
In common sense, sense saves another way.^ 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate;^ 

poitor that proclaim one thing and design another^ that proeimm a 
cure and aim at a fraud. 

^ no worse of worst extended,"] i. e. to be be so defiuned 

that nothing severer can be said against those who are roost pub- 
lickly reported to be in&mous. 

^ And what impossibility xtould slay 

In common sense, sense saves another way,] i. e. and that 
which^ if I trusted to my reason^ I should think impossible, I yet, 
perceiving thee to be actuated by some blessed spirit, think thee 
capable of effecting. Ma lone. 

^ — — in thee hath estimate ;] May be counted among die 
enjoyed by thee. Johnsok. 
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Youthy beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happiness and prime ^ can happy call: 
Thou this to hazard, needs must intimate 
Skill infinite, or monstrous desperate. 
Sweet practiser, thy physick I will try ; 
That ministers thine own death, if I die. 

HeU If I break time, or flinch in property' 
Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die ; 
And well deserved: Not helping, death's my fee; 
But, if I help, what do you promise me ? 

King. Make thy demand. 

Hel. But will you make it even ? 

King. Ay, by my sceptre, and my hopes of hea- 
ven. 

Hel. Then shalt thou give me, with thy kingly 
hand. 
What husband in thy power I will command : 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To choose from forth the royal blood of France; 
My low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy state :^ 
But such a one, thv vassal, whom I know 
Is free for me to ask, thee to. bestow. 

Kiw. Here is my hand ; the premises observ*d, 
Thy will by mv performance shall be served ; 
So make the choice of thy own time; for I, 
Thy resolved patient, on thee still rely. 
More should I question thee, and more I must; 
Though, more to know, could not be more to trust; 
From whence thou cam'st, how tended on, — ^But rest 
Unquestioned welcome, and undoubted blest. — 



jrrMK— *] Yoathj the sprightly yigour of life. 

til property ^] In property leems to be heie used, ^th 
much laxity^ for— in the due performance, 

* JVUh any branch or image qf' thy state :] Branch refers to the 
coUaieral descendants of the royal Uood^ and image to the direct 
and immediate line. Hbnlbt. 
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Give me some help here, ho ! — If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed shall match thy deed. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 



SCENE 11. 
Rousillon. ^ Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess and Clown. 

Count. Come on, sir; I shall now put you to the 
height of your breeding. 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed, and lowly 
taught: I know my business is but to the court. 

Count. To the court ! why, what place make you 
special, when you put off that with such contempt ? 
But to the court ! 

Clo. Truly, madam, if Grod have lent a man any 
manners, he may easily put it off at court : he that 
cannot make a leg, put ofTs cap, kiss his hand, and 
say nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap; 
and, indeed, such a fellow, to say precisely, were 
not for the court : but, for me, I have an answer will 
serve all men. 

Count. Marry, that's a bountiful answer, that 
fits all questions. 

Clo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all but- 
tocks; the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the 
brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 

Count. Will your answer serve fit to all questions ? 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an at- 
torney, as your French crown for your taffata punk, 
as Tib's rush for Tom's fore-finger, as a pancake for 
Shrove-Tuesday, a morris for May-day, as the nail 
to his hole, the cuckold to his horn, as a scolding 
Guean to a wrangling knave, as the nun's lip to the 
friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding to his skin. 
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Count. Have yoo, I say, an answrer of such fit- 
ness for all questions ? 

Clo. From bdow your duke, to beneath your 
constable, it will fit any question. 

Count. It must be an answer of most monstrous 
mze, that must fit all demands. 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good fidth, if the 
learned should speak truth of it : here it is, and all 
that belongs to*t: Ask me, if I am a courtier; it 
shall do you no harm to learn. 

Count. To be young again/ if we could: I will 
be a fool in question, hoping to be the wiser by 
your answer. I pray you, sir, are you a courtier ? 

Clo. O Lord, sir,* ^There's a simple putting 

off; — ^more, more, a hundred of them. 

Count. Sir, I am a poor fiiend of yours, that 
loves you. 

Clo. O Lord, sir, — Thick, thick, spare not me. 

Count. I think, sir^ you can eat none of this 
homely meat. % 

Qo. O Lord, sir, — ^Nay, put me to*t, I warrant you. 

Count. You were lately whipped, sir, as I think. 

Clo. O Lord, sir, — Spare not me. 

Count. Do you cry, Lord, str, at your whip* 
ping, and spare not me f Indeed, your O Lord, sir, 
IS very sequent to your whipping ; you would answer 
very well to a whipping, if you were but bound to*t. 

Clo. I ne*er had worse luck in my life, in my— 
Lord, sir: I see, things may serve long, but not 
serve ever. 

Count. 1 play the noble housewife with the time, 
to entertain it so merrily with a fooL 

' To beyotm^ ^g^,"] The lady oeotiires her own lentj in tri« 
fling with her jetter, as a ridicoloos attempt to retam back to 
youth. 

* Lord, sir,'] A xidicQie oo dat foolish expleti?e of speech 
then in Togue at court. 
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Clo. O Lord, sir, — ^Why, there't serves well again. 

Count. An end, sir, to your business : Give Helen 
this. 
And urge her to a present answer back : 
Commend me to my kinsmen, and my son; 
This is not much. 

Clo. Not much commendation to them. 

Count. Not much employment for you : You un- 
derstand me ? 

Clo. Most fruitfully ; I am there before my legs. 

Count. Haste you again. [Exeunt severally. 



SCENE in. 

Paris, ji Room in the King*s Palace. 

Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

Laf. They say, miracles are past; and we have 
our philosophical persons, to make modem' and 
familiar things, supernatural and causeless. Hence 
is it, that we make trifles of terrors; ensconcing 
ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we should 
submit ourselves to an unknown fear.* 

Par. Why, *tis the rarest argument of wonder, 
that hath shot out in our latter times. 

Ber. And so *tis. 

Laf. To be relinquished of the artists, 

Par. So I say ; both of Galen and Paracelsus. 

Laf. Of all the learned and authentick fellows/— 

Par. Right, so I say. 

Laf. That gave him out incurable, — 

modem — '] i. e. common, ordinary. 
tmknawn fear.] Fear is here an object of fear, 
authentick fellows,'] The epithet authentick was in our 
anthor*s time particularly applied to the learned. 
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Far. Why, there *ti8 ; so say I too. 

Laf. Not to be helpecl^ — 

Par. Right: as *twere, a man assured of an — 

Laf. Uncertain life, and sure death. 

Far. Just, you say well ; so would I have said. 

Laf. I may truly say, it is a novelty to the world. 

Far. It is, indeed : if you will have it in show- 
ing, you shall read it in, ^What do you call 

there? — 

Laf A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly 
actor. 

Far. That's it I would have said; the very same. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not lustier:^ 'fore me 
I speak in respect 

Far. Nay, *tis strange, *tis very strange, that is 
the brief and the tedious of it ; and he is of a most 
facinorous spirit,^ that will not acknowledge it to be 
the 

Laf Veiy hand of heaven. 

Far. Ay, so I say. 

Laf. In a most weak 

Far. And debile minister, great power, great 
transcendence : which should, indeed, give us a fur- 
ther use to be made, than alone the recovery of the 
king, as to be— — 

Laf. Generally thankful. 

Enter King, Helbna, and Attendants. 

Far. I would have sdd it ; you say well : Here 
comes the king. 

Laf. Lustidi,' as the Dutchman says : Fll like a 

* W^y» yov ddphin is not hutier:'] B7 dnipkin is meant the 
dauphin^ the heir apparent, and the hope of the crown of France. 
His title is so translated in all the dd books. 

7— fiKinorooB mrit^ Facmorom is wicked. 

i .... Lustick :] iMitigh b the Dutch word for lusty^ chearfbl, 
pleasant. 
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maid the better, whilst I have a tooth in my head : 
Why, he*8 able to lead her a coranto. 

Par. Mort du Finaigre! Is not this Helen? 

Laf. 'Fore God, I think so. 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in court.— 

[Exit an jittendant. 
Sit, my preserver, by thy patient's side; 
And with this healthful hand, whose banish'd sense 
Thou hast repealed, a second time receive 
The confirmation of my promised gift. 
Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter several Lords. 

Fair maid, send forth thine eye : this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing, 

0*er whom both sovereign power and father's voice* 

I have to use: thy frank election make; 

Thou hast power to choose, and they none to forsake. 

HeL To each of you one fair and virtuous mistress 
Fall, when love please! — marry, to each, but one!* 

Laf. Fd give bay Curtal,^ and his furniture. 
My mouth no more were broken' than these boys*, 
And writ as little beaixi. 

King. Peruse them well ; 

Not one of those, but had a noble father. 

HeL Gentlemen, 
Heaven hath, through me, restored the king to health. 

jill. We understand it, and thank heaven for you. 

HeL I am a simple maid ; and therein wealthiest. 

That, I protest, I simply am a maid: 

I^ease it your majesty, I have done already : 

® O'er whom both iocereign power and Other's voice^^"] They 
were his xDordt as well as his subjects. Hen let. 

' — marry^ to each^ but one!] i. e. except one. 

• — ^— bay Curtal,"] i. e. a bay, docked horse. 

' My mouth no more were broken — "] A broken mouth is a 
Bioath which has lost part of its teeth. Johnsok. 

VOL. III. Fp 
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The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me, 
IVe blushf that thou shoulfTst choose ; bui^ be refusd^ 
Lei the white death* sit on thy cheek for ever; 
ffVll neer come there again. 

King. Make choice; and^ see. 

Who shuns thy love, shuns all his love in me. 

HeL Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly; 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, 
Do my siehs stream .---Sir, will you hear my suit? 

1 Lord. And grant it. 

HeL Thanks, sir; all the rest is mute/ 

Laf. I had rather be in this choice, than throw 
ames-ace^ for my life. 

HeL The honour, sir, that flames in your fair eyes. 
Before I speak, too threateningly replies : 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that so wishes, and her humble love ! 

2 Lord. No better, if you please. 

HeL My wish receive. 

Which great love grant ! and so I take my leave. 

Zjaf, Do all they deny her ?^ An they were sons 
of mine, Fd have them whipped ; or I would send 
them to the Turk, to make eunuchs of. 

HeL Be not afraid [To a Lord] that I your hand 
should take; 
ril never do you wrong for your own sake : 
Blessing upon your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

* Ltt the white death, 4^.] Hie xMit death is the chlorosis. 
The pestilence that ravaged England in the reign of £dward III. 
was called '' the black death.** 

< — ^ the rest is mnte.] i. e. I have no more to ss^ to yoa. 

* amet^ace — "] i. e. the lowest chance of the dice. 

' Laf. Do all they dtny herf^ None of them have yet denied 
her, or denv her afterwards, hat Bertram. Hie scene most be so 
regulated that Lafeu and Pdrolles talk at a distance, where th^ 
may see what passes between Hdena and the lords, but not hear 
it, so that they know not by whom^the refiual b made. 

Johnson. 
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Laf. These boys are boys of ice, they'll none 
have her: sure, they are bastards to the English; 
the French ne'er got them. 

HeL You are too young, too happy, and too good. 
To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

4 Lord. Fair one, I think not so. 

Laf. There's one grape yet, — I am sure, thy fa- 
ther drank wine. — ^But if thou be'st not an ass, I 
am a youth of fourteen; I have known thee 
already. 

HeU I dare not say, I take you ; \To Bertram] 
but I give 
Me, and my service, ever whilst I live. 
Into your guiding power. — ^This is the man. 

King. Why then, young Bertram, take her, she's 
thy wife. 

Ber. My wife, my liege? I shall beseech your 
highness. 
In such a business give me leave to use 
The help of mine own eyes. 

King. Know'st thou not, Bertram, 

What she has done for me ? 

Ber. Yes, my good lord ; 

But never hope to know why I should marry her. 

King. Thou know'st, she has rais'd me from my 
sickly bed. 

Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Must answer for your raising ? I know her well ; 
She had her breeding at my father's charge : 
A poor physician's daughter my wife 1 — Disdain 
Rather corrupt me ever ! 

King. 'Tis only title® thou disdain'st in her, the 
which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods. 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all together, 

* 'Tw mly title — ] i. e. the want of title. 

FF 2 
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Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty: If she he 
All that is virtuous, (save what thou didik^st, 
A poor physician*s daughter,) thou dislik'st 
Ot virtue for the name: but do not so: 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed. 
The place is (umified by the doer's deed: 
Where great additions swdl,^ and ^mtue none. 
It is a dropsied honour: good alone 
Is good, without a name ; vileness is so :' 
The property by what it is should go. 
Not by the tide. Sheisyoun^, wise, fair; 
In these to nature she*s immeouate heir; 
And these breed honour : that is* honour*s scorn. 
Which challenges itself as honour's bom,' 
And is not like the sire : Honours best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a slave. 
Debauched on every tomb ; on every grave, 
A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb. 
Where dust, and damn'd obli^on, is the tomb 
Of honoured bones indeed. What should be said ? 
If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 
I can create the rest: virtue, and she. 
Is her own dower; honour, and wealth, from me. 
Ber. 1 cannot love her, nor will strive to do*t 
King. Thou wrongest thyself, if thou shouId*8t 

strive to choose. 
Hel. That you are well restored, my lord, I am glad ; 
Let the rest go. 

• JVkeregrtai sddet&aoM swdl,'] AddUumt are the thks and de- 
icriptioiis by wbidi men are distingolahed fiom each other. 

' good aUmt 

Is good, wUkoHi a name; vUenets i$ ao:] Hie meaning is, — 
Good is good, independent on any worldly distinction or dde ; so 
▼ileness is vile, in whatever state it voaj appear. Malon b. 

* — ^ kommr's bom,"] is the child of hoooor. Bom is here osed, 
as bmm still b in the North. Hen lbt« 
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King. My honour^s at the stake; which to defeat, 
I must produce my power : Here, take her hand. 
Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift ; 
That dost in vile misprision shackle up 
My love, and her desert ; that canst not dream. 
We, poizing us in her defective scale, 
Shall weigh thee to the beam :* that wilt not know, 
It is in us to plant thine honour, where 
We please to have it grow : Check thy contempt : 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good : 
Believe not thy disdain, but presently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right. 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims ; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever. 
Into the staggers,^ and the careless lapse 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and 

hate. 
Loosing upon thee in the name of justice. 
Without all terms of pity : Speak ; thine answer. 

Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord ; for I submit 
My fancy to your eyes : When I consider. 
What great creation, and what dole of honour. 
Flies where you bid it, I find, that she, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king; who, so ennobled. 
Is, as *twere, bom so. 

King. Take her by the hand. 



* that canst not dream, 



fVe, poizing us in her defective scale. 

Shall weigh thee to the beam ;] That canst not understand^ that 
if you and tUs msuden should be weighed together, and our royal 
fevours should be thrown into her scale, (which you esteem so 
light,) we should make that in which you should be placed, to 
itrike the beam. Malohe. 

* Into the staggers,] One species of thestaggas, or the horse's 
apoplexy, is a raging impatience, which makes the animal dash 
himadf with a destructive violence against posts or walls. To this 
the aUusiOfi, I suppose, is made. Johnson* 
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And tdl her, she is thine : to whom I promise 
A counterpoize ; if not to thy estate, 
A balance more replete. 

Ber. I take her hand. 

King. Good fortune, and the fisivour of the 
ting, 
Smile upon this oontrfict ; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now- bom brief. 
And be performed to-night :^ the solemn feast 
Shall more attend upon the coming space. 
Expecting absent friends. As thou lov*st her. 
Thy lovers to me religious ; else, does err. 

[Exeunt King, Bebtram, Helena, Lords, 
and Attendants. 

Laf. Do you hear, monsieur ? a word with you. 

Par. Your pleasure, sir? 

Laf. Your lord and master did well to inake his 
recantation. 

Par. Recantation ? — ^My lord ? my master ? 

Laf. Ay; Is it not a language, I speak? 

Par. A most harsh one ; and not to be understood 
without bloody succeeding. My master ? 

Laf. Are you companion to the count Rousillon ? 

Par. To any count; to all counts; to what is 
man. 

* — -* vAoie oeroiuMijr 
SkaU 9eem expedient on the iiow*boni brief. 
And he peffomCd to night :^ A brief, in ancient language, 
means any short and summary writing or proceeding. The rov- 
hom brief is another phrase for the contract recently and nddenfy 
made. The ceremony of it (says the king) ihail $eem to hasten 
after its short pretknmary, and be performed to-night, kc 

Stbevbhs. 
The meaning of the present passage, I believe, is: Good 
fortune, and the king*s £ivour, smile on this short oontiBctj the 
ceremonial part of which shall immediately ^aaB,^^hallJol/aw close 
on the troth now plighted between the parties, and be perfisrmed 
this night j the solemn fisast shall be delayed to a future time. 

Malonx. 
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Laf. To what is count's man ; count's master is 
of another style. 

Par. You are too old, sir; let it satisfy you, you 
are too old. 

Laf. I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man; to 
which title age cannot bring thee. 

Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries,^ to be 
a pretty wise fellow ; thou didst make tolerable vent 
of thy travel ; it might pass : yet the scarfs, and the 
bannerets, about thee, did manifoldly dissuade me 
from believing thee a vessel of too great a burden. 
I have now found thee ; when I lose thee again, I 
care not : yet art thou good for nothing but taking 
up ;^ and that thou art scarce worth. 

Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity 
upon thee, 

Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, lest 
thou hasten thy trial ; — which if — Lord have mercy 
on thee for a hen ! So, my good window of lattice, 
fare thee well ; thy casement I need not open, for I 
look through thee. Give me thy hand. 

Par. My lord, you give me most egregious in- 
dignity. 

Laf Ay, with all my heart ; and thou art worthy 
of it. 

Par. I have not, my lord, deserved it. 

Laf Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and I 
will not bate thee a scruple. 

Par. Well, I shall be wiser. 

Laf E'en as soon as thou canst, for thou hast to 
pull at a smack o' the contrary. If ever thou be'st 
bound in thy scarf, and beaten, shou shalt find what 



* f or two ordinaricsy] Whilst I sat twice with thee at 
table. Johnson. 

^ — ^flArwfg up ;] To take up is to contradict, to call to ac^ 
count; M weU as to pick qff the ground. Johnson. 
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it 18 to be proDd of thy bondage. I have a desire to 
hold mv acquaintance with thee, or rather my 
knowledge; that I may say, in the default/ he is a 
man I know. 

Far. My k>rd, you do me most insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf. I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, and 
my poor doing eternal: for doing I am past; as I 
will by thee, in ^diat motion i^ will give me 
leave.* \Exk. 

Par. Well, thou hast a son shall take this dis- 
erace off me; scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy lord! — 
Well, I must be patient; there is no fettering of 
authority. FU beat him, by my life, if I can meet 
him with any convenience, an he were doable and 
double a lonL 111 have no more pity of his age, 
than I would have of — ^1*11 beat him, an if I could 
but meet him i^n* 

Re-enier Lafbu. 

Laf. Sirrah, your lord and master^s married, 
there's news for you ; you have a new mistress. 

Par. I most unfeienedly beseech your lordship to 
make some reservation of your wrongs : He is my 
good lord : whom I serve above, is my master. 

Laf. Who? God? 

Par. Ay, sir. 

Laf. Tne devil it is, that*s thy master. Why dost 
thou garter up thy arms o* this fashion ? dost make 

m the default,'] That \m, ai a need, 
^for doing I am past ; as I wUl by thee, in what motion 
age wUlgioeme leave.'] Mx. Edwards faai, I tfaink, giTcn the traD 
mwining of Lafea't wovds. *' I cannot do mack, tap Lafeai 
doing I am past, as I will by tbee m wkat motion age till give me 
leave; i. e. a» / will pass by tket a* fast a$I am able .-—and he im- 
mediately goes out. It is a play on the word nait: the oonoeit 
indeed is poor» bat Shak^eaie plaiiily meant it Malokx* 
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hose of thy sleeves ? do other servants so ? Thou 
wert best set thy lower part where thy nose stands. 
By mine honour, if I were but two hours younger, 
rd beat thee : methinks, thou art a general offence, 
and every man should beat thee. I think, thou 
wast created for men to breathe themselves upon 
thee. 

Par. This is hard and undeserved measure, my 
lord. 

Laf. Go to, sir; you were beaten in Italy for 
picking a kernel out of a pomegranate ; you are a 
vagabond, and no true traveller : you are more saucy 
with lordis, and honourable personages, than the 
heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you com* 
mission. You are not worth another word, else Fd 
call you knave. I leave you. [Exit. 

Enter Bertram. 

Par. Grood, very good; it is so then« — Good, 
very good; let it be concealed a while. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever ! 

Par. What is the matter, sweet heart ? 

Ber. Although before the solemn priest I have 
sworn, 
I will not bed her. 

Par. What ? what, sweet heart ? 

Ber. O my Parolles, they have married me:— 
ni to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her, 

Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man^s foot : to the wars ! 

Ber. There*s letters from my mother ; what the 
import is, 
I know not yet. 

Par. Ay, that would be known: To the wars^ 
my boy, to the wars ! 
He wears his honour in a box unseen. 
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That hugs his kicksy-wicksy^ here at home; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. 
Which should sustain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery steed : To other regions ! 
France is a stable; we that dwell in*t, jades; 
Therefore, to the war ! 

Ber. It shall be so ; V\\ send her to my house, 
AcQuaint my mother with my hate to her, 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to the king 
Tliat which I durst not speak: His present gift 
Shall furnish me to those Italian fields. 
Where noble fellows strike : War is no strife 
To the dark house,^ and the detested wife. 

Par. Will this capricio hold in thee, art sure ? 

Ber. Go with me to my chamber, and advise me. 
ril send her straight away : To-morrow 
ril to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 

Par. Why, these balls bound ; there's noise in it 
— Tis hard; 
A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd : 
Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; go : 
The king has done you wrong ; but, hush ! 'tis so. 

\ExeurU. 



SCENE IV. 
The same. Another Roam in the same. 

Enter Helena and Clown. 

Hel. My mother greets me kindly: Is she well ? 
Clo. She is not well ; but yet she has her health : 

^ Thai kugs his kicksy-wicksy, &c.] Sir T. Hanmer^ in hif 
Glossary^ obflerves, that kicksy^ioicksy b a made word in ridicule 
and disdain of a wife. 

* To the dark-faonaej llie dark house is a faonae made ^oooay 
by discontent. 
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she's very merry; but yet she is not well: but 
thanks be given, she's very well, and wants nothing 
i*the world; but yet she is not well. 

Hel. If she be very well, what does she ail, that 
she's not very well ? 

Clo. Truly, she's very well, indeed, but for two 
things. 

HeL What two things ? 

Clo. One, that she's not in heaven, whither God 
send her quickly! the other, that she's in earth, 
from whence Grod send her quickly ! 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. Bless you, my fortunate lady ! 

HeL I hope, sir, I have your good will to have 
mine own good fortunes. 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them on : and 
to keep them on, have them still. — O, my knave ! 
How does my old lady ? 

Clo. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her 
money, I would she did as you say. 

Par. Why, I say nothing. 

Clo. Marry, you are the wiser man; for many 
a man's tongue shakes out his master's undoing: 
To say nothing, to do nothing, to know no- 
thing, and to have nothing, is to be a great part of 
your title; which is within a very little of no- 
thing. 

Par. Away, thou'rt a knave. 

Clo. You should have said, sir, before a knave 
thou art a knave; that is, before me thou art a 
knave : this had been truth, sir. 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found 
thee. 

Clo. Did you find me in yourself, sir? or were 
you taught to find me ? The search, sir, was pro- 
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fitable; and much fool may yoa find in yoo, even to 
the world*8 pleamire^ and the increase of laughter. 

Par. A good knave^ i*£uth^ and well fed. — 
Madam^ my lord will go away to-night; 
A very serious business calls on him. 
The mat prerogative and ri^ht of love, 
Whidij as your due, time aaims, he does acknow- 
ledge; 
But puts it otf by a compelFd restraint; 
Whose want, mA whose delay, is strewed with 

sweets. 
Which they distil now in the curbed time. 
To make the coming hour overflow with joy. 
And pleasure drown the brim. 

HeL What's his wiU else? 

Par. That you will take your instant leave o* the 
king. 
And make this haste as your own good proceeding. 
Strengthened with what apology you thii^ 
M^ make it probable need.* 

Ael. What more commands he? 

Par. That, having this obtained, you presently 
Attend his fiuther pleasure. 

Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par. I shall report it so. 

HeL I pray you.— Come, sirrah. 

lExeuni. 

SCENE V. 
jtnother Room m the same. 

Enter Lafeu and Bertram. 

Ltif. But, I hope, your lordship thinks not him a 
soldier. 

probMcneedJ] A Qwdous appeanmoe of neoHO^. 
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Ber. YeSy my lord^ and of very valiant approof. 

Ziof. You have it from his own deliverance. 

Ber. And by other warranted testimony. 

Lqf. Then my dial goes not true ; I took this lark 
for a bunting.* 

Ber. I do assure you, my lord, he is very great in 
knowledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Zxif. I have then sinnai against his experience, 
and transgressed against his valour; and my state 
that way is dangerous, since I cannot yet find in my 
heart to repent. Here he comes ; I pray you, make 
us friends, I will pursue the amity. 

Enter Parollbs. 

Par. These things shall be done^ sir. 

[To Bbrtram. 

Xq/I Pray you, sir, who's his tailor ? 

Par. Sir? 

Lqf. O, I know him well: Ay, sir; he, sir, is a 
good workman, a very good tiulor. 

Ber. Is she gone to the king ? 

[jlside to Parollbs. 

Par. She is. 

Ber. Will she away to-night ? 

Par. As you*ll have her. 

Ber. I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure. 
Given order for our horses ; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, — 
And, ere I do begin, 

Lqf. A good traveller is something at the latter 
end of a dinner ; but one that lies three-thirds^ and 

* — ^ a buntiiig.] Hie Inmting la, in feather, size, and fbnn, 
•o like the skylark, as to require nice attention to discover the 
one from the other ; it also ascends and sti^ in the air neaily in 
the same manner: bat it haslitde or no song, which gives eatinia- 
lion to the sky-krk. 
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uses a known truth to pass a thousand nothings with, 
should be once heard^ and thrice beaten. — God save 
you, captain. 

Ber. Is there any unkindness between my lord 
and you, monsieur ? 

Par. I know not how I have deserved to run into 
my lord's displeasure. 

Laf. You have made shift to run into't, boots 
and spurs and all^ like him that leaped into the cus- 
tard ; * and out of it you'll run agsun, rather than 
suffer question for your residence. 

Ber. It may be, you have mistaken him, my 
lord. 

Laf. And shall do so ever, though I took him at 
his prayers. Fare you well, my lord ; and believe 
this of me. There can be no kernel in this light 
nut ; the soul of this man is his clothes : trust him 
not in matter of heavy consequence ; I have kept of 
them tame, and know their natures. — Farewell, 
monsieur: I have spoken better of you, than you 
have or will deserve at my hand ; but we must do 
good against evil. [jExU. 

Par. An idle lord, I swear. 

Ber. I think so. 

Par. Why, do you not know him ? 

Ber. Yes, I do know him well; and common 
speech 
Gives him a worthy pass. Here comes my clog. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. I have, sir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procured his leave 

4 You have made shift to nm into*t, boots and spun and aU, 
like him that leaped into the custard ;] This odd allusioQ is not in- 
troduced without a view to satire. It was a fodeiy practised at 
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For present parting ; only, he desires 
Some private speech with you. 

Ber. I shall obey his will. 

You must not marvel, Helen, at my course. 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The ministration and required office 
On my particular : prepared I was not 
For such a business ; therefore am I found 
So much imsettled : This drives me to entreat you. 
That presently you take your way for home ; 
And rather muse,^ than ask, why I entreat you : 
For my respects are better than they seem ; 
And my appointments have in them a need. 
Greater than shows itself, at the first view. 
To you that know them not This to my mother : 

[Giving a letter. 
'Twill be two days ere I shall see you ; so 
I leave you to your wisdom. 

HeL Sir, I can nothing say. 

But that I am your most obedient servant. 

Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 

HeL And ever shall 

With true observance seek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have faiPd 
To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go : 

My haste is very great ; Farewell ; hie home. 

Hel. Pray, sir, your pardon. 

Ber. Well, what would you say ? 

Hel. I am not worthy of the wealtii I owe ;^ 
Nor dare I say, 'tis mine; and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 

city entertainments, whilst the jester or zany was in vogue, for 
him to jump into a large deep custard, set for the purpose. 
^ Ami rather muse,] To muse is to iconder. 

the loeaitk I owe;] i. e. / own, possess. 
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Ber. What would yoa have ? 

HeL Something; and scarce so mudi: — nothing, 
indeed. — 
I would not tell you what I would: my lord — ^*£uth^ 

yes;— 
Strangers, and foes, do sunder, and not kiss. 
Ber. I pray you, stay not, but in haste to horse. 
HeL I shdl not brnk your bidding, good my 

lord. 

Ber. Where are my other men, monneur? — 

Farewell. U^^ Hblbha. 

Go thou toward home; where I wul never come. 

Whilst I can shake my sword, or hear the 

drum: — 
Away, and fcNT our flight 

Par. Bravely, coragio! 

[^Exeitni. 



ACT in. 

SCENE L Florence, ji Room in tlie Didie's 

Palace. 

Flourish. Enter the Duke of Florence, attended; 
two French Lords, and others. 

Duke. So that, from point to point, now have 
you heard 
The fundwiental reasons of this war; 
Whose great decision hath much blood let forth. 
And more thirsts after. 

I Lord. Holy seems the quarrel 

Upon your grace's part ; blaci and fearfol 
On the ppposer. 

Duke. Therefore. we. marvel muich> oar cousin 
France 
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Would, in so just a business, shut his bosom 
Against our borrowing prayers. 

2 Lord. Good my lord, 

The reasons of our state I cannot yield,^ 
But like a common and an outward man,^ 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By self-unable motion : therefore dare not 
Say what I think of it ; since I have found 
Myself in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as I guessed. 

Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

2 Lord. But I am sure, the younger of our na- 
ture,^ 
That surfeit on their ease, will, day by day, 
Come here for physick. 

Duke. Welcome shall they be ; 

And all the honours, that can fly from us. 
Shall on them settle. You know your places well ; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell : 
To-morrow to the field. [Flourish. Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 
Rousillon. A Room in the Countess*s Palace. 

Enter Countess and Clown. 

Ccvnt. It hath happened all as I would have had 
it, save, that he comes not along with her. 

Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a 
very melancholy man. 

Count. By what observance, I pray you ? 

7 / cannot yield,] I cannot inform you of the reasons. 

JOHNSOK. 

• ■ an outward ma/i,] i. e. one in the secret of af&irs. 

» the ytmnger of our nature,] i. e. as we say at present, 

our young fellows. 

VOL. III. G G 
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Clo. Why, he will look upon im boot/ and sing; 
mend the ruff/ and smg; Mk questions, and mg; 
pick his teeth, and sing: I know a man that had 
this trick of mdandidyj sold a l^oodly mancnr for s 
song. 

Cauni. Let me see what he writes, and when he 
means to come. [Opening a letter. 

Clo. I lunre no mind to Isbel, since I was A 
court; our old ling and our Isbds o*the country »ne 
nothing like your old ling and vour labels o*the 
court: the brams of my Cupid*s knocked out; and 
I begin to love, as an old man loves money, with no 
stomach. 

Count. What have we here? 

Clo. £*en that you have there. [Exit. 



G>unt. [Reads.] I have sent y own dcmghttr- 
km : she hath recovered the king, and undone me. I 
have wedded her, not bedded her ; and sworn to make 
the- not eternal. You shall hear, I am run- away; 
know it^ before the report come. If there be breadth 
enough in the world, I will hold a long distance. My 
duty to you. 

Your unfortunate son, 

Bbbtbam. 

This is not well, rash and unbridled boy, 
T& fly the ftvoun of so good a king^ 
To pluck his indigiiation on diy head^ 
By ' the misprising of a maid too virtuous* 
For the contempt of empire. 

mmd the ni#','] Tbe tops of the boots, in our m- 

le, tnmed' dom^ and' fauig ioossly cpbr the fag, Tbe 

fbldiDf is what the Clown means br the mff. Ben Jodsqq calls it 
" andpeihapsk should beiso* here. 
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Re^-enier Clown. 

Go. O madam, yonder is heavy newfr within^ 
between two soldiers and my young lady* 

Count. What is the matter ? 

Ch. Nay, there is some comfort in the news, 
some comfort ; your son will not be killed so. soon 
as I thought he would. 

Count. Why should he be kill'd? 

Clo. So say I, madam, if he run away,, as I hear 
he does: the danger is in standing to*t ; thafs the 
loss of men, though it be the getting of children. 
Here they come, will tell you more : for my p?ut, I 
only hear, your son was run away. [Exit Qqwn. 

Enter Hblbna^ and two Grentlemen. 

1 Gen. Save you, good madam. 

HeL Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 
2. Gen. Do not say so. 

Count. Think upon patience. — *Pray you, gentle- 
men, — 
I have felt so many quirks of joy, and grief. 
That the first face of neither, on the start. 
Can woman me^ unto*t; — ^Where is my son, I pray 
you? 

2 Gen. Madam, he*s gpne to serve the duke of 

Florence : 
We met him thitherward ; from thence we came^ 
And, after some despatch in hand at court. 
Thither we bend again. 

Hel. Look on his letter, madam ; here's my pass- 
port. 

* Can woman me —I i. e, aflfoct me roddeoly and deeply, bb 
my lex aie oiually afficctad. 

OG 2 
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[Reads.] fPhen thou canst get the ring upon my 

Jinger^ which never shall come off, and show me 

a child begotten of thy body, that I am father 

tOj then call me husband: but in such a then 

T write a never. 

This is a dreadful sentence. 

Count. Brought you this letter^ gentlemen? 

1 Gen. Ay, madam; 
And, for the contents* sake, are sorry for our pams. 

Count. I pr*ythee, lady, have a better cheer; 
If thou enerossest all the griefs are thine,^ 
Thou robb st me of a moiety : He was my son ; 
But I do wash his name out of my blood. 
And thou art all my child. — ^Towards Florence is he ? 

2 Gen. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a soldier ? 

2 Gen. Such is his noble purpose : and, believe*t, 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims. 

Comt. Return you thither? 

1 Gen. Ay, madam, with the swiftest wing of 
speed. 

Hel. [Reads.] TVl I have no wife, I have no- 
thing in France. 
Tis bitter. 

Count. Find you that there ? 

Hel. Ay, madam. 

1 Gen. Tis but the boldness of his hand^ haply, 
which 
His heart was not consenting to. 

Count. Nothing in France, until he have no wife! 

' JVkem thou cmui get the ring upon my Jutger,"] i. e. Wheo 
thoo canst get the ring, which is on my finger, into diy possession. 

* If thou engrauest ail the grirfi are tkine. Sec] This send- 
ooent is elliptically expressed, Jf thou keepest ail thy sorrow$ to 
thyteff', i. e. " all the griefi that are thine/' Sec. 
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There*s nothing here, that is too good for him, 
But only she ; and she deserves a lord, 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly, mistress. Who was with him ? 

1 Gen. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have some time known. 

Count. Parolles, was^t not ? 

1 Gen. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of wicked- 
ness. 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement. 

1 Gen. Indeed, good lady. 
The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have.* 

Count. You are welcome, gentlemen, 
I will entreat you, when you see ray son. 
To tell him, that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses : more FU entreat you 
Written to bear along. 

2 Gen. We serve you, madam, 
In that and all your worthiest affairs. 

Count. Not so, but as we change our courtesies.^ 
Will you draw near ? 

[^Exeunt Countess and Gentlemen. 
Hel. Till I have no wifsj I have nothing in 
France. 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord ! is*t I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 



a deal of that, too muck. 
Which holds him much to have."] Hiat is, his vices stand him 
in stead. 

^ Not io, &c.] The gentlemen declare that they are servants to 
the Countess; she replies, — ^No otherwise than as she returns the 
same offices of civilly. Johnson. 
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Those tender limbs of thine to the event 

Of the none-sparing war ? and is it I 

That drive thee irom the sportive court, -where thou 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of smoky muskets? O you leaden messengers^ 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire. 

Fly with false aim ; move the still-piecing ^r, 

That sings with piercing/ do not touch my lord! 

Whoever shoots at him, I set him there; 

Whoever charges on his forward breast, 

I am the caitiff that do hold him to it ; 

And, though I kill him not, I am the cause 

His death was so effected : better *twere^ 

I met the ravin lion® when he roared 

With sharp constraint of hunger ; better ■ twcre 

That all the miseries, which nature owes, 

Were mine at once : No, come thou home, Rou- 

sfllon, 
Whence'honour but of danger wins a acar^® 
As oft it loses all; I will be gone: 
My being here it is, that holds thee hence : 
Shall I stay here to do*t ? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did £ui the house. 
And angels offic*d all : I will be gone ; 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 
To consolate thine ear. Come, nie^ht ; end, day ! 
For, with the dark, poor thief, rii steal away. 

[ExU. 

^ — move tke idll-piedng air. 
That nngi witk piercing^ Warbarton sayi the words are here 
oddly shtiffi^ into nonsense; bat the cooamentatore hare not suc- 
ceeded in making sense of them. 

* ' the ravin lim — ] i. e. the raoemmt or ravening lioo. 
To ravin is to swallow voraciously. 

* Whence honour hut of danger, &c.] The sense is, from that 
abode, where all the advantages that honour usually reaps from the 
dancer it rushes upon, is onlv a scar in testimony of its braveiy, as, 
on the other hand, it often is the cause of losing all^ even fife it- 
•elf. HsATfl. 
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SCENE UL 
Florence. Before the Duk^^s.jPoAace. 



Flourish. Enier the Duke of FlonenCQ^ Bertram, 
Lords, Qfficer^y SokUers, and othsre. 

Duke. The general of our horse thou art ; and we. 
Great in our hope, lav our best love and credence, 
Upon thy promising fortune. 

Ser. Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my strength; but yet 
We'll strive to bear it for your worthy sake. 
To the extreme edge of hazard. 

Duke. Then go thou forth; 

And fortune play upon thy prosperous helm. 
As thy auspicious mistress ! 

Ber. This very day. 

Great Mars, Iput myself into thy file: 
Make me but like my thoughts; and L shall prove 
A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 
Roonllon. jil Boom in th^ Coaats^^s Palace. 

Enter Countess andSkxwexA. 

Count. Alas I and would you take the letter of 
her? 
Might you not know, she would do as she has.dqne, 
By senaing me a letter? Read it again. 

Stew. I am St. Jaques* pilgrim, thither gone; 
Ambitious hffe hath so in me offended. 
That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon. 
With sainted vow my faults to have amended. 
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fFrite^ wrUe^ thatj from the bloody course of war. 

My dearest master^ your dear son may Aie; 
Bless him at home in peace, whilst I from far. 

His name with zealous fervour sanctify: 
His taken labours bid him me for give; 

/, his despiteful Juno^ sent him forth 
From courtly friendsy with camping foes to live. 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth: 
He is too good and fair for death and me; 
Whom I myself embrace^ to set him free. 

Count. Ahy what sharp stings are in her mildest 

words ! 

Rinaldo, you did never lack advice^ so much^ 
As letting her pass so; had I spoke with her^ 
I could have well diverted her intents^ 
Which thus she hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam : 

If I had given you this at over-night. 
She might have been o*er-ta*en; and yet she writes, 
Pursuit would be in vain. 

Count. What angel shall 

Bless this unworthy husband ? he cannot thrive. 
Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear. 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice**— Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy husband of his wife ; 
Let every word weie;h heavy of her worth. 
That he does weien too light:' my greatest grief. 
Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. 
Despatch the most convenient messenger: — 
When, haply, he shall hear that she is gone, 
He will return ; and hope I may, that she, 

/tMio,3 Alluding to the stoiy of Hercules. 
• lack advice — ] Advice is discrctitm or thought, 
* That he doet weigh too Ught:"} To weigh here means to value 
<x esteem. 
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Hearing so much^ will speed her foot again, 
Led himer by pure love : which of them both 
Is dearest to me, I have no skill in sense 
To make distinction : — Provide this messenger : — 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak ; 
Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak. 

[^Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

IVUhout the fValU of Florence. 

A tucket afar off. Enter an old Widow of Flo- 
rence, Diana, Violenta, Mariana, and other 
Citizens. 

Wid. Nay, come; for if they do approach the 
city, we shall lose all the sight. 

Dia. They say, the French count has done most 
honourable service. 

fVid. It is reported that he has taken their 
greatest commander ; and that with his own hand he 
slew the duke's brother. We have lost our labour; 
they are gone a contrary way : hark ! you may know 
by their trumpets. 

Mar. Come, let's return again, and suffice 
ourselves with the report of it. Well, Diana, 
take heed of this French earl: the honour of a 
maid is her name; and no legacy is so rich as 
honesty. 

Wia. I have told my neighbour, how you have 
been solicited by a gentleman his companion. 

Mar. I know that knave; hang him! one Pa- 
roUes: a filthy officer he is in those suggestions^ for 

thon suggestkxis — ] Suggeitiotu are temptations. 
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the young earL— Beware of them, Diana; their 
promises, enticements, oaths, tokens, and all these 
engines of lust, are not the thinn th^.go uader:^ 
many a maid hathtbean seduced by them; and the 
misery is, oiample, that so terrible shows in the 
wnck of maidenhood, cannot for all that dissuade 
s u cee ssi on, but that they are limed with the twigs 
that thresten them. I hope, I need not to advise 
you further; but, I hope, your own grace will keq) 
you where you are, thougn there were no further 
danger known, but the modesty which is so lost. 
Dia. You ahall not need to tear. me. 

Enier Hbuna^ m the dress of a Pilgrim. 

Wid. I hope so.-^— -Look, here comes a pil- 
grim: I know she will lie at my house: tluther tn^ 
send one another; Fll question her. — 
God save you, pilgrim 1 Whither are you bound ? 

Hel. To Sidnt Jaques le grand. 
Where do the palmers^ lod^, I do beseech you? 

fVH. At the Saint Franas here, beside the port 

HeL Is this the way ? 

md. Ay, marry, is it. — ^Hark you! 

\A march afar off. 
They come this way : — If you will tarry, holy pil- 
grim. 
But till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you shall be lodg*d; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hostess 
As ample as myself. 

HeL Is it yourself? 

Wid. If you shall please so, pilgrim. 

4_-C9v not ikt ihmgi lAey govnder:'] Thqr are^iiot the 
timigt Isr whicb thciriiismes.woald make tbanpnt. 

^^^^paltiurs — "] Pilgrimi that viaited holyj^aoea; ao called 
from a itaff^ or booA of palm tbe^ were woot tocany, etpecially 
aoch aa hadmiied tba holy, plaoaa at Jemiaiem. 
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.lEfe/. I thank you^ and will stay upon your leisure. 

fVid. You came^ I think^ from France ? 

Hel. I did so. 

Wid. Here you shall see a countryman of yours. 
That has done worthy service. 

Hel. His name, I pray you. 

Dia. The oount£outtllon ;. Know you such a one ? 

HeL But by the ear, that hears most nobly of 
him: 
EGs face I know not. 

Dia. Whatsoe'er he is, 

He's bravely taken here. He stole from France, 
As 'tis reported, for the. king^ had married him 
Against'his liking: Think you it is so? 

HeL Ay, surely, mere the truth;' I know his 
lady. 

Dia. There iaa gentleman, .that serves the count. 
Reports but coarsely of her. 

HeL What's his name ? 

Dia. .Monsieur Parolles. 

HeL O, I believe with him. 

In argument of praise, or to the worth 
Of the great count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated ; all her deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, and that 
I have not heard examin'd.* 

Dia. Alas, poor lady ! 

"Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord. 

fVid. Aright good creature : wheresoe'er she is. 
Her heart weighs sadly : this young maid might do 

her 
A shrewd turn, if she pleas'd. 

^ for the king. Sec] For, in the present instanoej si 

because, 
'''^-^vaae the truth;'] The exacts the m^irr tnith. 
' — enMitii*^^.] Tint is, qwtitkmed, doubted. 
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Hel. How do you mean ? 

May be, the amorous count solicits her 
In the unlawful purpose. 

fVid. He does, indeed; 

And brokes* with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid : 
But she is arm*d for him, and keeps her guard 
In honestest defence. 



Enter with drum and colours^ a party of the Flo- 
rentine amy, Bbbtram, atuf Parolles. 

Mar. The gods forbid else I 

Wid. So, now they come: — 

That is Antonio, the duke^s eldest son ; 
That, Escalus. 

HeL Which is the Frenchman ? 

Dia. He; 

That with the plume: *tis a most gallant fellow; 
I would, he lov'd his wife : if he were honester. 
He were much goodlier: — ^Is*t not a handsome 
gentleman ? 

HeL I nke him well. 

Dia. *Tis pity, he is not honest: Yond*s that 
same knave. 
That leads him to these places ; were I his lady, 
rd poison that vile rascal. 

Hel. Which is he? 

Dia. That jack-an-apes with scarfs: Why is he 
melancholy ? 

Hel. Perchance he*s hurt i*the battle. 

Par. Lose our drum ! well. 

jifar. He*s shrewdly vexed at something: Look, 
he has spied us. 

9 .— ^ hroku^ To broke u to deal with panden. A hrohtr, 
in oar antfaor*8 time, meaot a bawd or (nmp. 
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Wid. Marry, hang you I 

Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier ! 

[Exeunt Bertram, Parolles, Officers^ 
and Soldiers. 
Wid. The troop is past: Come, pilgrim, I will 
bring you 
Where you shall host : of enjoin'd penitents 
There*s four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound. 
Already at my house. 

Hel. I humbly thank you : 

Please it this matron, and this gentle maid, 
To eat with us to-night, the charge, and thanking. 
Shall be for me ; and, to requite you further, 
I will bestow some precepts on this virgin. 
Worthy the note. 

Both. We'll take your offer kindly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE VL 
Camp before Florence. 

Enter Bertram, and the two French Lords. 

1 Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to't ; let 
him have his way. 

2 Lord. If your lordship find him not a hilding,^ 
hold me no more in your respect. 

1 Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

Ber. Do you think, I am so far deceived in him ? 

1 Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct 
knowledge, without any malice, but to speak of him 
as my kinsman, he*s a most notable coward, an infi- 
nite and endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker, the 
owner of no one good quality worthy your lordship's 
entertainment. 

2 Lard. It were fit you knew him ; lest, reposing 

a hildingj] A kiidmg is a paltry, cowardly fellow. 
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too fiu* in his virtue, which, he halh no^ Jie might, 
at some great and truaty bottneta,. iina main ita^er, 
fiuLyou. 

Ber» I would, I knew in what particular action 
to try him. 

2 Lard. None better than to letrhim-fetch ofF his 
drum, which you hear.him so confideady undertake 
to do. 

2 Lard. I, with a troop of Florentines, will sod- 
denly surpriae him ; such I will have, whom, lam 
sur^, he knows not from the enemy: we will bind 
and hood-wink htm so, that he smU suppose no 
other but that he is carried into the leaguer' of the 
adversaries, when we. bring Mm- taoup tentar Be 
but your lordship present at his examination^ if be 
do not, for the proariiae of his life, and in the 
higfaeafc compulsion of base fear, ofier to betray 
you, and deliver all the intelligence in his power 
against you, and that with- the- divine forfeit of his 
soul upon oath, never trust my judgment in any 
thing. 

2 Lard. O for the love of laughter, let him fetch 
his drum; he says, he has a stratagem for*t: whai 
your lordship sees the bottom of his^ success in*t, 
and to what metal this counterfeit lump • of ore 
will be melted, if you give him not John Drum*s 
entertainment,* yourindining cannot be removed. 
Here he comes.^ 

£^ler PAROLLBa. 

1 i4pni* O, for the love of lau^hter^ Under not 
the humour of his design; let hua^ fetch, off his 
dnuniiaany hand* 

u carried mtaiitiettgaeg^ i. e. amp, 
if jfo^ l?trf Mm »oi John Dnim'i entertainment J i. e. 
treat him'vaif iU; a paofiriM taftmmm*^ ck]|^btfiiL«origin» 
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B^. How now, monsieur? this dram sticks 
sorely in your disposition. 

2 Lord. A pox on*t let it go ; *tis but a drum; 

Par. But a drum ! Is*t but a dram ? A dram so 
lost I — ^There was an exoellent command ! to charge 
in with our horse upon our own wings^ and to rend 
our own soldiers. 

2 Lord. That was not to be blamed in the conu 
mand of the service; it was a disaster of war that 
CsBsar himself could not have prevented, if he Had 
been there to command. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our suc- 
cess: some dishonour we had in the losa of that 
drum; but it is not to be reeoveredi 

Par. It might have been recovered. 

Ber. It mi^t, but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recovered: but that the merit 
of service is seldcHU attributed to the trae and exact 
performer, I would have that dram or anotiher, op 
hicjacet.* 

Ber. Why^ if you have a stomach to'ty mon- 
sieur, if you thiuK your mystery in' stratagem can 
bring this instrament of honour again into his na^ 
tive quarter, be magnanimous in the enterpriz^ 
and go on; I will grace the attempt for a wortlw 
exploit: if you speed well in it, the duke shall both 
speak of itj and extend to you what further be- 
comes his greatness, even to the utmost syllable of 
your worthiness* 

Par; By the hand of a soldier, I will undertake 
it. 

Ber. But you must not now slumber in it. 

Par. ril about it thi» evening: and I will pro» 

* "^^ I would have that drum or anoth€r, or hicjaoet] i.e. 
Here /ir«;— clw oraal bqsimiiiig o£ epitaphB,. I would (saji 
Farollet) .reoover either the dram I hanre Wjr or another hdonging 
to the enemyi as dkmtht attempt. Malonk. 
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sently pen down my dilemmas/ encourage mysdf 
in my certainty^ put myself into my moited prepa-- 
ration, and, by midnight, look to hear further firom 
me. 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you 
are gone about it ? 

Par. I know not what the success will be, my 
lord ; but the attempt I vow. 

Ber. I know, thou art valiant ; and, to the possi- 
bility of thy soldiership, will subscribe for thee. 
Farewell. 

Par. I love not many words. [^Exii. 

1 Lord. No more than a fish loves water .^ — ^Is 
not this a strange fellow, my lord ? that so confi- 
dently seems to undertake this business, which he 
knows is not to be done; damns himself to do, and 
dares better be damned than to do*t. 

2 Ijord. You do not know him, my lord, as we 
do: certain it is, that he will steal himself into a 
man*s favour, and, for a week, escape a great deal 
of discoveries; but when you find him out, you 
have him ever after. 

Ber. Why, do you think, he will make no deed 
at all of this, that so seriously he does address him- 
self unto? 

I Lord. None in the world ; but return with an 
invention, and clap upon you two or three probable 

' •— — I wUlpretmtfy pen dawn my dilemmas,] i. e. he win pen 
down his plans on the one side, and the probable obstructions he 
was to meet with, on the other. 

' Par. / Urce not many words. 
1 Lord. No more than a fish loceg toater,'] Here we have the 
origin of this boaster*s name; which, without doubt, (as Mr. 
Steevens has observed,) ought, in strict propriety, to be written — 
FaroUi. But our author certainly intended it otherwise, having 
made it a trisyllable: 

*^ Rust sword, cool blushes, and ParoUes live." 
He probably did not know the true pronunciation. Malonk. 
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lies: but we have almost embossed him/ you shall 
see his fall to-night ; for, indeed, he is not for your 
lordship's respect. 

2 Lord. We'll make you some sport with the 
fox, ere we case him.® He was first smoked by the 
old lord Lafeu : when his disguise and he is parted, 
tell me what a sprat you shall find him ; which you 
shall see this very night. 

1 Lord. I must go look my twigs; he shall be 
caught. 

Ber. Your brother, he shall go along with 
me. 

1 Lord. As't please your lordship : I'll leave you. 

lExit. 
Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, and show 
you 
Tlie lass I spoke of. 

2 Lord. But, you say, she*s honest. 
Ber. That's all the fault: I spoke with her but 

once. 
And found her wondrous cold; but I sent to 

her, 
By this same coxcomb that we have i'the wind,' 
Tokens and letters which she did re-send ; 
And this is all I have done : She's a fair creature ; 
Will you go see her ? 

2 Lord. With all my heart, my lord. 

[^Exeunt. 



^ -^-» we have almost embossed Atm^] To emboss a deer is to in- 
close him in a wood. 

• ere we case him.'] That is, before we strip him naked. 

' ^— we have i'the wind^ To have one in the taind, is enume- 
rated as a proverbial saying by Ray. 
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SCENE vn. 

Florence. Jl Room in the Widow's Home. 

Enter Helena and Widow. 

Hel. If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall assure you further, 
But I shall lose the grounds I work upon.^ 

ffU. Though my estate be fSdlen, I was well 
bom. 
Nothing acquainted with these businesses ; 
And wcnild not put my rq>utation now 
In any staining act. 

HeL Nor would I wish you. 

First, give me trust, the count he is my husband; 
And, what to your sworn counsel I have spok^i, 
Is so, from word to word ; and then you cannot. 
By the good aid that I of you shall borrow. 
Err in bestowing it. 

ffld. I should believe you ; 

For you have showM me that, which wdl approves 
You are great in fortune. 

HeL Take this purse of gold. 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it The count he wooes your 

daughter. 
Lays down his wanton si^;e before her beauty. 
Resolves to carry her; let her, in fine, consent, 
As we*ll direct her how 'tis best to bear it. 
Now his important^ blood will nought deny 

* Bvi I ikalliose tie grounds I work yptm.'] i. e. bjr ^soofveniig 
henelf to the count 

* Now kit ini^rtaat— ] Important hext, b importunate. 
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That she'll demand : A ring the county wears,* 
That downward hath succeeded in his house, 
From son to son, some four or five descents 
Since the first father wore it : this ring he holds 
In most rich choice ; yet, in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after. 

JVid. Now I see 

The bottom of your purpose. 

Hel. You see it lawful then : It is no more. 
But that your daughter, ere she seems as won. 
Desires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herself most chastely absent ; after this, 
To marry her, I'll add three thousand crowns 
To what is past already. 

ff^id. I have yielded : 

Instruct my daughter how she shall pers6ver, 
ITiat time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With musicks of all sorts, and songs composed 
To her unworthiness : It nothing steads us. 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he persists. 
As if his life lay on*t. 

Hel. Why then, to-night 

Let us assay our plot ; which, if it speed. 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed. 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act ; 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact : 
But let's about it. [Exeunt. 

the county ivear#.] i. e. the count. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. fTtthout the Florentine Camp. 

Enter first Lord^ with five or six Soldiers in amlmsh. 

1 Lord. He can come no other way but by this 
hedge* comer: When you sally upon him^ speak 
what terrible language you will ; though you under- 
stand it not yourselves, no matter; for we must not 
seem to understand him ; unless some one among 
uSj whom we must produce for an interpreter. 

1 Sold. Good captain, let me be the interpreter. 

1 Lord. Art not acquainted with him ? knows he 
not thy voice? 

1 Sold. No, sir, I warrant you. 

] Lord. But what linsy-woolsy hast thou to spesk 
to us again ? 

1 Sold. Even such as vou speak to me. 

1 Lord. He must think us some band of strangers 
i*the adversary's entertainment.^ Now he hath a 
smack of all neighbouring languages ; therefore we 
must every one be a man of his own fancy, not to 
know what we speak one to another; so we seem to 
know, is to know straight our purpose :^ chough's 
language, gabble enough, and good enough.' As 
for you, interpreter, you must seem very politick. 
But couch, ho! here he comes; to b^uile two 
hours in a sleep, and then to return and swear the 
lies he forges. 

' ^ iome band of strangers ftke adversar/s entertaitmaU.'] 

That ]g, foreign troops in the enemy*s pay. 

^ — so we seem to know, is to know, Src] We must eadi 
fancy a jargon for himself^ without aiming to be understood by 
one another, for provided we appear to understand, that will be 
sufficient for the success of our project. Hbvlkt. 
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Enter Parolles. 

Par. Ten o'clock : within these three hours 'twill 
be time enough to go home. What shall I say I 
have done? It must be a very plausive invention 
that carries it : They begin to smoke me ; and dis- 
graces have of late knocked too often at my door. 
I find, my tongue is too fool-hardy ; but my heart 
hath the fear of Mars before it, and of his creatures, 
not daring the reports of my tongue. 

1 Lord. This is the first truth that e'er thine own 
tongue was guilty of. [^side. 

Par. What the devil should move me to under- 
take the recovery of this drum ; being not ignorant 
of the impossibility, and knowing I had no such 
purpose ? I must give myself some hurts, and say, 
I got them in exploit: Yet slight ones will not 
carry it: They will say. Came you off with so little ? 
and great ones I dare not give. Wherefore ? what's 
the instance ?* Tongue, I must put you into a but- 
ter-woman's mouth, and buy another of Bajazet's 
mule,^ if you prattle me into these perils. 

1 Lord. Is it possible, he should know what he 
is, and be that he is ? [^Aside. 

Par. I would the cutting of my garments would 
serve the turn; or the breaking of my Spanish 
sword. 

] Lord. We cannot afford you so. [^Aside. 

Par. Or the baring of my beard ; and to say, it 
was in stratagem. 

1 Lord. 'Twould not do. [Jlside. 



the instance?] The proof, 

t of Bajazet*s mule,] Parolles probably means, he must 

buy a tongue which has still to learn the use of speech, that he 
may run himself into no more difBculties by his loquacity. Reed. 
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Par, Or to drown my clothes^ and say, I was 



1 Lord. Hardly serve. [Aside. 

Par. Though I swore I leaped from the window 
of the citadel 

1 Lord. How deep ? [Aside. 

Par. Thirty fathom. 

J Lord. Three great oaths would scarce make 
that be believed. [Aside. 

Par. I would, I had any drum of the enemy*s; 
I would swear, I recovered it. 

1 Lord. You shall hear one anon. [Aside. 

Par. A drum now of the enemy's ! 

[Alarum within. 

1 Lord. Throca movousfis, cargo, cargo, cargo. 

All. Cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, cargo. 

Par. O I ransome, ransome : — Do not hide mine 
eyes. [^^^ ^^^^ Ai^ onif btindfoU him. 

I Sold. Boskos thromuldo boskos. 

Par. I know you are the Muskos' regiment. 
And I shall lose my life for want of language : 
If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him speak to me, 
I will discover that which shall undo 
The Florentine. 

1 Sold. Boskos vatwado .'^^-""^ 



I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue :— ^ — 

Kerelybonto : Sir, 

Betake thee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom. 

Par. Oh ! 

1 Sold. O, pray, pray, pray. 

Manka revania dulche. 

1 Lord. Oscorbi dulchos volivorca. 

1 Sold. The general is content to spare thee 
yet; 
And, hood-wink'd as thou art, will lead thee on 
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To gather from thee: haply, thou indy*8t infcHtn 
Something to save thy life. 

Par. O, let me live, 

And all the secrets of our camp TU show, 
Their force, their purposes : nay, I'll speak that 
Which you will wonder at. 

1 Sold. But wilt thou faithfully ? 

Par. If I do not, damn me. 

1 Sold. Acordo linta. 

Come on, thou art granted space. 

\Exitj with Parolles guarded. 

1 Lord. Go, tell the count Rousillon, and my 

brother. 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him 

muffled, 
mi we do hear from them. 

2 Sold. Captain, I will. 

1 Lord. He will betray us all unto ourselves; — 
Inform 'em that. 

2 Sold. So I will, sir. 

1 Lord. Till then. Til keep him dark, and safely 
lockM. [ExetaU. 

SCENE II. 
Florence. A Room in the Widow's House. 

Enter Bertram and Diana. 

Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 

Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 

Ber. Titled goddess ; 

And worth it, with addition ! But, fair soul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind. 
You are no maiden, but a monument : 
When you are dead, you should be such a one 
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As you are now, for you are cold and rtan; 
And now you should be as your mother was. 
When your sweet self was got. 

Dia. She then was honest. 

Ber. So should you be. 

Dia. No: 

My mother did but duty; such, my lord. 
As you owe to your wife. 

Ber. No more of that ! 

I pr*ythee, do not strive against my vows : 
I was compeird to her; but I love thee 
By love*s own sweet constraint, and will for ever 
Ek) thee all rights of service. 

Dia. Ay, so you serve us, 

Till we serve you: but when you have our roses. 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves. 
And mock us with our bareness. 

Ber. How have I sworn ? 

Dia. *Tis not tlie many oaths, that make the truth; 
But the plain single vow, that is vow'd true. 
What is not holy, that we swear not by,^ 
But take the Highest to witness : Then, pray you, 

tell me. 
If I should swear by Jove's great attributes, 
I lov*d you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 

^ IVkai is not koly, thai we noear not by,"] The sense i»— We 
never swear by what is not holy, but swear by, or take to witness, 
the Highest, the Divinity. The tenor of the reasoning contained 
in the following lines perfectly corresponds with this: If I should 
swear by Jove*s great attributes, that I loved you dearly, would 
you believe my oaths, when you found by experience that I loved 
you ill, and was endeavouiing to gain credit with you in order to 
seduce you to vour ruin ? No, surely ^ but you would conclude that 
I had no fiuth either in Jove or his attributes, and that my oatb 
were mere words of course. For that oath^can certainly have oo 
tie upon us, which we swear by him we profess to love and honour, 
when at the same time we give the strongest proof of our disbe- 
lief in him, by pursuing a course which we know will oSkxtd and 
dishonour him. Heath. 
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When I did love you ill ? this has no holding, 
To swear by him whom I protest to love. 
That I will work against him : Therefore, your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions; but unseal'd; 
At least, in my opinion. 

Ber. Change it, change it; 

Be not so holy-cruel : love is holy ; 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, 
That you do charge men with : Stand no more off. 
But give thyself unto my sick desires. 
Who then recover: say, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, shall so pers^ver. 

Dia. I see, that men make hopes, in such affiurs," 
That we'll forsake ourselves. Give me that ring. 

Ber. I'll lend it thee, my .dear, but have no pow6r ' 
To give it from me. 

Dia. Will you not, my lord ? 

Ber. It is an honour 'longing to our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i'the world 
In me to lose. 

Dia. Mine honour's such a ring: 

My chastity's the jewel of our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i'the world 
In me to lose : Thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Against your vain assault. 

Ber. Here, take my ring: 

My house, mine honour, yea, my life be thine. 
And I'll be bid by thee. 

Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my cham- 
ber window ; 



' / tee, that men make hopes, in such a£Eam,'] i. e. I perceive 
that while our lovers are making professions of love, they entertain 
hopes that we shall be betrayed by our passions to 3rield to their 
desires. 



^ 
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rU order take, my mother shall not hear. 
Now will 1 charge you in the band of truth. 
When you have conquered my yet maiden bed. 
Remain there but an hour, nor speak to me : 
My reasons are most strong; ukI you shall know 

them. 
When back again this ring shall be deliver*d : 
And on your finder, in the night, TU put 
Another ring; that, what in time proceeds. 
May token to the future our past deeds. 
Adieu, till then; then, fail not: Youhave won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 

JBer. A h^ven on earth I have won, by wooing 
thee. lExii. 

Dia. For which live long to thank both heaven 
and me! 

You may so in the end. 

My mother told me just how he would woo. 
As if she sat in his heart; she says, all men 
Have the like oaths: he had sworn to marry me. 
When his wife's dead; therefore FU lie with him. 
When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are so braid,* 
Marry that will. Til live and die a maid: 
Only, in this disguise, I think*t no sin 
To cozen him, that would unjustly win. [Exit. 

SCENE in. 

The Florentine Ckmp. 

Enter the two French Lordsy and two or three 

Soldiers. 

1 Lord. You have not given him his mother's 
letter? 

* Office IremJmm ere so bfaid J Braid a^gnifies cn^ « 
decdtjid. 
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2 Lord. I have delivered it an hour since : there 
is something in*t that stings his nature; for, on 
the reading it, he changed almost into another 
man. 

1 Lord. He has much worthy blame laid upon 
him, for shaking off so good a wife, and so sweet a 
lady. 

2 Lord. Especially he hath incurred the everlast^ 
ing displeasure of the king, who had even tuned 
his bounty to sing happiness to him. I will tell 
you a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with 
you. 

1 Lord. When you have spoken it, 'tis dead, and 
I am the grave of it. 

2 Lord. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman 
here in Florence, of a most chaste renown; and 
this night he fleshes his will in the spoil of her 
honour : he hath dven her his monumental ring, 
and thinks himself made in the unchaste compo* 
sition. 

1 Lord. Now, God delay our rebellion; as we 
are ourselves, what things are we ! 

2 Lord. Merely our own traitors. And as in the 
common course of all treasons, we still see them 
reveal themselves, till they attain to their abhorred 
ends; so he, that in this action contrives against 
his own nobility, in his proper stream o'edlows 
himself.^ 

1 Lord. Is it not meant damnable in us,' to be 
trumpeters of our unlawful intents? We shall not 
then have his company to-night ? 



proper ttream 6'q[/hw9 Mnuelf.'] Tliat is, httraut 
4mm 9ecnt9 m kU own talk. The r^ly shows that this is the 

roeasiiiig. Johnsov. 
* U it not meant damnable tn w,'] Adjectives are often used as 

adverbs by our author and his contemporaries. 
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2 Lard. Not till after midnight ; for he is dieted 
to his hour. 

1 Lard. That approaches apace: I would gladly 
have him see his company' anatomized; that he 
might take a measure of his own judgments, where- 
in so curiously he had set this counterfeit 

2 Lard. We will not meddle with him till he 
come; for his presence must be the whip of the 
other. 

1 Lord. In the mean time, what hear you of 
these wars? 

2 Lard. I hear, there is an overture of peace. 

1 Lard. Nav, I assure you, a peace concluded. 

2 Lord. What will count Rousillon do then ? will 
he travel higher, or return again into France ? 

1 Lard. I perceive, by this demand, you are not 
altogether of his council. 

2 Zjord. Let it be forbid, sir! so should I be a 
great deal of his act. 

1 Lard. Sir, his wife, some two months since, 
fled from his house ; her pretence is a pilgrimage to 
Saint Jaques le grand ; which holy undertaking, with 
most austere sanctimony, she accomplished: and, 
there residing, the tenderness of her nature became 
as a prey to her grief; in fine, made a groan of her 
last breath, and now she sings in heaven. 

2 Lord. How is this justified ? 

1 Lard. The stronger part of it by her own let- 
ters ; which makes her story true, even to the point 
of her death : her death itself, which could not be 
her office to say, is come, was faithfully confirmed 
by the rector of the place. 

2 Lord. Hath the count all this intelligence ? 

1 Lord. Ay, and the particular confirmations, 
point from point, to the full arming of the verity. 

his company — ] i. e. his compoiiiofi. 
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2 Lord. I am heartily sorry, that he*ll be glad of 
this. 

1 Lord. How mightily, sometimes, we make us 
comforts of our losses ! 

2 Lord. And how mightily, some other times, we 
drown our gain in tears ! The great dignity, that his 
valour hath here acquired for him, shall at home be 
encountered with a shame as ample. 

1 Lord. The web of our life is of a mingled yam, 
good and ill together : our virtues would be proud, 
if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes 
would despair, if they were not cherished by our 
virtues. — 

Enter a Servant. 

How now ? where's your master ? 

Serv. He met the duke in the street, sir, of whom 
he hath taken a solemn leave; his lordship will 
next morning for France. The duke hath offered 
him letters of commendations to the king. 

2 Lord. They shall be no more than needful 
there, if they were more than they can commend. 

Enter Bertram. 

1 Lord. They cannot be too sweet for the king's 
tartness. Here's his lordship now. How now, my 
lord, is*t not after midnight ? 

Ber. I have to-night despatched sixteen busi- 
nesses, a month's length a-piece, by an abstract of 
success: I have conge'd with the duke^ done my 
adieu with his nearest ; buried a wife, mourned for 
her ; writ to my lady mother, I am returning ; en- 
tertained my convoy ; and, between these main par- 
cels of despatch, effected many nicer needs; the last 
was the greatest, but that I have not ended yet. 

2 Lord. If the business be of any difficulty, and 
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this fnorning vour departure hence^ it requires haste 
of your lordship. 

Ber. I mean, the business is not ended, as fearing 
to hear of it hereafter : But shall we have this dia- 



loeue between the fool and the soldier ? — 
bring forth this counterfeit module;^ he has de- 
ceived me, like a double-meaning prophesier. 

2 Lord Bring him forth : [^Exeunt SoldtersJ] he 
has sat in the stocks all night, poor gallant knave. 

Ber. No matter; his heels have deserved it, in 
usurping his spurs so long/ How does he carry 
himself? 

1 Lord. I have told your lordship already; the 
stocks carry him. But, to answer you as you would 
be understood; he weeps, like a wench that had 
shed her milk : he hath confessed himself to Mor- 
gan, whom he supposes to be a friar, from the time 
of his remembrance, to this very instant disaster of 
his setting i'the stocks : And what think you he 
hath confessed? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has he ? 

2 Lord His confession is taken, and it shall be 
read to his face : if your lordship be in*t, as, I believe 

, you are, you must nave the patience to hear it. 

Re-enter Soldiers, with Parolles. 

Ber. A plague upon him ! muf&ed ! he can say 
nothing of me ; hush ! hush ! 

1 Lord Hoodman comes ! — Porto tartarossa. 

1 Sold He calls for the tortures; What will you 
say without *em ? 

* bring forth tku camUafeit moduleO Module being tbe 

pattern of any things may be here used in that sense. Bring forth 
this £dlow« who, by comterfht virtue, pieteoded Id make himself 
z pattern, Johnson. 

^ inngurpingkumxnioUmg.'] These words alhide to tbe 

ceremonial degradatioD of a knight. 
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Par. I will confess what I know without con- 
straint , if ye pinch me like a pasty, I can say no more. 

1 Sold. Bosko chimurcho. 

Q, Lord. Bohlibindo chicurmurco. 

1 Sold. You are a merciful general : — Our gene* 
ral bids you answer to what I shall ask you out of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

i Sold. First demand of him how many horse the 
duke is strong. What say you to that ? 

Par. Five or six thousand; but very weak and 
unserviceable : the troops are all scattered, and the 
commanders very poor rogues, upon my reputation 
and credit, and as I hope to live. 

] Sold. Shall I set down your answer so ? 

Par. Do ; FU take the sacrament on*t, how and 
which way you will. 

Ber. Airs one to him. What a past-saving slave 
is this 1 

1 Lord, You are deceived, my lord ; this is mon- 
sieur ParoUes, the gallant militarist, (that was his 
own phrase,) that had the whole theorick^ of war in 
the knot of his scarf, and the practice in the chape 
of his dagger. 

2 Lord. I will never trust a man again, for keep- 
ing his sword clean ; nor believe he can have every 
thing in him, by wearing his apparel neatly. 

I Sold. Well, that's set down. 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said, — I will 
say true,— or thereabouts, set down, — ^for FU speak 
truth. 

1 Lord. He's very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for't,^ in the na- 
ture he delivers it. 

Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 

* thai had the whole theorick — "] i. e. theonf. 

I con km no thanks for' t^'\ To com thanks exactly an- 



Bwen the French scawnr grL To coit b to know. 
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1 Sold. Well, that's set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir: a truth's a truths 
the rogues are marvellous poor. 

1 Sold. Demand of fumy of what strength they 
are a^foot. What say you to that ? 

Par. By my troth^ sir, if I were to live this pre- 
sent hour,^ I will tell true. Let me see: Spurio a 
hundred and fifty, Sebastian so many, Corambus so 
many, Jaques so many ; Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodowick, 
and Gratii, two hundred fifty each : mine own com- 
pany, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii^ two hundred 
and fifty each : so that the muster-file, rotten and 
sounds upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thou- 
sand poll ; half of which dare not shake the snow 
from off their cassocks,* lest they shake themselves 
to pieces. 

Ber. What shall be done to him ? 

I Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. De- 
mand of him my conditions,^ and what oredit I have 
with the duke. 

1 Sold. Well^ that*s set down. You shall demand 
of him, whether one Captain Dumain be fthe camp, 
a Frenchman; what his reputation is with the duke, 
what his valour, honesty, and expertness in wars; 
or whether he thinks, it were not possible, with well- 
weighing sums of gold, to corrupt him to a revolt. 
What say you to this ? what do you know of it ? 

Par. I beseech you^ let me answer to the particu- 
lar of the intergatories : ^ Demand them singly. 

1 Sold. Do you know this captain Dumain ? 

Par. I know him : he was a botcher*s 'prentice 

7 I if I were to live tktM present hour, &c.] FteiiuqM we 
ihoold read:— nf I were to live 6itf this preaent hoar. Ste£yeks. 

* ■ ^ tkeir cassocks J Castock signifies a horseman's loose 
coat, and is nsed in that sense by the writers of the age of Shak- 
speare. 

^^-'^my cooditioosj i. e. my diqiositioo and character. 
miergatorUi:'] i. e. mierrogatories. 
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in Pins, from whence he was whipped for getting 
the Sheriff's fool with child ; a dumb innocent^ that 
could not say him, nay. 

[DuMAiN lifts up his hand in anger. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; 
though I know, his brains are forfeit to the next 
tile that falls."" 

1 Sold. Well, is this captain in the duke of Flo- 
rence's camp ? 

Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and lousy. 

1 Lord. Nay, look not so upon me; we shall 
hear of your lordship anon . 

1 Sola. What is bis reputation with the duke ? 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but a 
poor officer of mine; and writ to me this other 
day, to turn him out o' the band : T think, I have 
his letter in my pocket. 

1 Sold. Marry, we'll search. 

Par. In good sadness, I do not know ; either it is 
there, or it is upon a file, with the duke's other let- 
ters, in my tent. 

1 Sold. Here 'tis; here's a paper. Shall I read it 
to you? 

Par. I do not know, if it be it, or no. 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 

1 Lord. Excellently. 

1 Sold. Dian. The count's a fool j and full of gold, — 

Par. That is not the duke's letter, sir ; that is an 
advertisement to a proper maid in Florence, one 
Diana, to take heed of the allurement of one count 
Rousillon, a foolish idle boy, but, for all that, very 
ruttish: I pray you, sir, put it up again. 

1 Sold. Nay, I'll read it first, by your favour. 

* — though I know, his brains are foffeit to the next tile that 
/attsJ] In Lacian's Contemplantes, Mercury makes Charon remark 
a man that was killed by the Ming of a tile upon his head, whilst 
he was in the act (^ putting off an engagement to the next day. 
VOL. III. I I 
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Par. My meaning tn*t» I protest, was very honest 
in the behalf of the maid: for I knew the voong 
count to be a dangerous and lascivious boy; ^o is a 
whale to virginity, and devours up all the fry it 
finds. 

Ber. Damnable, both sides rogue! 

1 Sold. When he swears oaths^ bid him drop gold, 

and take it; 
jf/ier he scores, he never pays the score t 
Ha^ won, is match well made ; match, and well 
make it;^ 
He ne'er pays after debts, take it before; 
And say, a soldier, Dian, told thee this. 
Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiss : 
For count of this, the count's aft>ol, I know it, 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 

Thine, as he vovfd to thee in tidne ear, 

Pabollbs. 

Ber. He shall be whipped through the army, with 
this rhyme in his forehead. 

2 Lord. This is vour devoted friend, sir, the ma- 
nifold linguist, ana the armipotent soldier. 

Ber. I could endure any thing before but a cat, 
and now he*s a cat to me. 

1 Sold. I perceive, sir, by the general's looks, we 
shall be fain to hang you. 

Par. My life, sir, in any case: not that I am 
afraid to die; but that, my offences being many, I 
would repent out the remainder of nature: let me 
live, sir, in a dungeon, i*the stocks, or any where, 
so I may live. 

1 Soti. We'll see what may be done, so you con- 

' Half won, is mfltch well made; match, tmd wdl make ii;1 Tho 
meaning is, ^* A match well made^ is half won; make four 
match, therefore, but make it well.'* 
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fess freely; therefore, once more to this captain 
Dumain : You have answered to his reputation with 
the duke, and to his valour: What is his ho^ 
nesty? 

Par. He will steal, sir, an e^g out of a cloister;* 
for rapes and ravishments he parallels Nessus. He 
professes not keeping of oaths ; in breaking them, 
he is stronger than Hercules. He will lie, sir, with 
such volubility, that you would think truth were a 
fool : drunkenness is his best virtue ; for he will be 
swine-drunk; and in his sleep he does little harm, 
save to his bed-clothes about him ; but they know 
his conditions, and lay him in straw. I have but 
little more to say, sir, of his honesty : he has every 
thing that an honest man should not have ; what an 
honest man should have, he has nothing. 

1 Lord. I begin to love him for this. 

Ber. For this description of thine honesty ? A 
pox upon him for me, he Is more and more a cat. 

1 Sold. What say you to his expertness in 
war? 

Par. Faith, sir, he has led the drum before the 
English tragedians, — to belie him, I will not, — and 
more of his soldiership I know not ; except, in that 
country, he had the honour to be the officer at a 
place there caird Mile-end, to instruct for the dou- 
bling of files: I would do the man what honour I 
san, but of this I am not certain. 

1 Lord. He hath out-villained villainy so far, that 
the rarity redeems him. 

Ber. A pox on him ! he's a cat still. 

1 Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I 
need not ask you, if gold will corrupt him to rer 
irolt. 

* — an egg out of a cloister i"] He will steal any thing, how* 
Iter trifling, from any place, however holy. Roblnng the spUal, is 
I oomroon phrase, of the like import. 

I I2 



n 
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Par. Sir, for a auart <tecu^ he will sell the fee- 
simple of his salvation, the inheritance of it; and 
cut the entail from all remainders, and a perpetual 
succession for it perpetually. 

1 Sold. What^s his brother, the other captain 
Dumain? 

2 Lard. Why does he ask him of meF^ 
1 Sold. Whafs he ? 

Par. E'en a crow of the same nest; not altoge- 
ther so great as the first in eoodness, but greater a 
great deal in evil. He excels his brother for a cow- 
ard, yet his brother is reputed one of the best that 
is : In a retreat he out-runs any lackey ; marry, iii 
coming on he has the cramp. 

1 Sold. If your life be saved, will you undertake 
to betray the Florentine ? 

Par. Ay, and the captain of his horse, count 
Rousillon. 

] Sold. rU whisper with the general, and know 
his pleasure. 

Par. ni no more drumming; a plague of all 
drums ! Only to seem to deserve well, and to b^uile 
the supposition' of that lascivious young boy the 
count, have I run into this danger: let, who would 
have suspected an ambush where I was taken ? 

[jfside. 

1 Sold. There is no remedy, sir, but you must 
die : the general says, you, that have so traitorously 
discovered the secrets of your army, and made such 
pestiferous reports of men very nobly held, can 



for a quart d*eca — ] Hie fourth part of the imaller 
Rmch ciDwn j ahout eight-pence of our mouejr. 

^ fFfy does he ask kirn of mef] This is nature. Every man is, 
CD such occasions, more willing to hear his neighbour's character 
than his own. Johkson. 

' ^ to beguile the supposition — ^] That is, to deceive the 

opinion^ to make the Count think me a man that deserves wetf; 
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serve the world for no honest use ; therefore you 
must die. Come, headsmen, off with his head. 

Par. O Lord, sir; let me live, or let me see my 
death! 

1 Sold. That shall you, and take your leave of all 
your friends. {UnmiAffling him. 
So, look about you ; Know you any here ? 

Ber. Good morrow, noble captain. 

2 Lord. God bless you, captain ParoUes. 

1 Lord. God save you, noble captain. 

2 Lord. Captain, what greeting will you to my 
lord Lafeu ? I am for France. 

1 Lord. Good captain, will you give me a copy of 
the sonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the count 
Rousillon ? an I were not a very coward, Fd compel 
it of you ; but fare you well. 

lExeunt Bertram, Lords, &c. 

1 Sold. You are undone, captain: all but your 
scarf, that has a knot on*t yet. 

Par. Who cannot be crushed with a plot ? 

1 Sold. If you could find out a country where 
but women were that had received so much shame, 
you might begin an impudent nation. Fare you 
well, sir; I am for France too; we shall speak of 
you there. [Exit. 

Par. Yet am I thankful : if my heart were great, 
*Twould burst at this: Captain, FU be no more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall : simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a braggart 
Let him fear this ; for it will come to pass. 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 
Rust, sword ! cool, blushes ! and, ParoUes, live 1 
Safest in shame ! being fool'd, by foolery thrive ! r 
There's place, and means, for every man alive. J 
ril after them. [Exit. 
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SCENE IV. 
Florence, ji Room in the Widow's House. 

Enter Helbna^ Widow, and Diaka. 

HeL That yoa may well perceive I have not 
wronged you. 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety ; Yore whose throne, *tis needful^ 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel: 
Time was, I did him a desired office. 
Dear almost as his life; whidi gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar's bosom would peep forth. 
And answer, thanks : I duly am inform'd. 
His mce is at Marseilles; to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You must know, 
I am supposed dead: thearmy breaking. 
My husband hies him home; where, l^ven aiding. 
And by the leave of my good lord ^ king, 
We^ll be, before our welcome. 

IVid. Gentle madam. 

You never had a servant, to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. 

HeL Nor you, mistress. 

Ever a friend, whose thoughts more truly labour 
To recompense your love; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your dau^ter's dower. 
As it hath mted her to be my motive® 
And helper to a husband. But O strange men ! 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate. 
When sau<^^ trusting of the cozen'd thoughts 



my motive -^] Motive for aMutant, or cather for mmr. 
* When taucy ^ Saucy may very propeily ngnify Ivmrious, 
and by ooofequenoe kuchious. 
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Defiles the pitchy night I so lust doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away : 

But more of this hereafter: ^You, Diana, 

Under my poor instructions yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honesty ' 

Go with your impositions,^ I am yours 
Upon your will to suffer. 

Hel. Yet, I pray you, 

But with the word, the time will bring on summer. 
When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns. 
And be as sweet as sharp. We must away ; 
Our waggon is prepared, and time revives us :* 
Air 8 well that ends well:^ still the fine's the crown ;^ 
Whatever the course, the end is the renown. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

Rousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess, Lapeu, and Clown. 

Laf. No, no, no, your son was misled with a 
snipt-taffata fellow there; whose villainous saf&on^ 
would have made all the unbaked and doughy youth 

death and honesty — "] i. e. an honest death. 
your impositions,] i. e. your commands. 

* Our waggon is prepar*d, and time revives u*;] Time revives 
xa, seems to refer to the happy and speedy termination of their 
embarrassments. She had just before said : 

'' With the word, the time will bring on summer." 
^ Alts welt that ends •well:'] AlFs well that ends well, is one of 
Camden's proverbial sentences. 

* ^— still thejine's the crown ;] i.e. the end, Jims coronat. 

• whose villainous »qff'ron — ] Here some particularities of 

£uhionable dress are ridiculed. Snipt-taffata needs no explanation ; 
but xiUihfious saffron alludes to a fantastic fashion, then much fol- 
lowed, of using yellow starch for their bands and rufi^. 
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of a nation in his colour: your daugfater-in-law 
had been alive at this hour; and your son here at 
home, more advanced by the king> than by that 
red-tailedhumble-bee I speak of. 

Count. I would, I had not known him! it was 
the death of the most virtuous gentlewoman, that 
ever nature had praise for creating: if she had par- 
taken of my flesn, and cost me the dearest groans 
of a mother, I could not have owed her a more 
rooted love. 

Lqf. *Twas a good lady, *twas a good lady: we 
may pick a thousand salads, ere we light on sudi 
another herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, she was the sweet-maijoram oi 
the salad, or, rather the herb of grace. 

JLq/I They are not salad-herbs, you knave, th^ 
are nose-heros. 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, I have 
not much skill in grass. 

Laf. Whether dost thou profess thyself ; a knave, 
or afool? 

Clo. A fool, sir, at a woman's service, and a 
knave at a man's. 

Laf. Your distinction? 

Clo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and do 
his service. 

Laf. So you were a knave at his service^ 
indeed. 

Clo. And I would give his wife my bauble, sir, to 
do her service. 

Lqf. I will subscribe for thee; thou art both 
knave and fool. 

Clo. At your service. 

Xq/*. No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can serve 
as great a prince as you are. 

Laf. Who's that ? a Frenchman ? 
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• 

Clo. Faith/ sir^ he has an English name ; but his 
phisnomy is more hotter in France, than there. 

Laf. What prince is that ? 

Clo. Tlie black prince, sir, alicu^ the prince of 
darkness; alias ^ the devil. 

Laf. Hold thee, there's my purse: I give thee 
not this to suggest^ thee from thy master thou 
talkest of; serve him still. 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir,* that always 
loved a great fire ; and the master I speak of, ever 
keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the prince of 
the world, let his nobility remain in his court. I 
am for the house with the narrow gate, which I 
take to be too little for pomp to enter : some, that 
humble themselves, may; but the many will be too 
chill and tender; and they'll be for the flowery way, 
that leads to the broad gate, and the great fire. 

Laf. Gro thy ways, I begin to be a^weary of 
thee ; and I tell thee so before, because 1 would not 
fall out with thee. Gro thy ways; let my horses be 
well looked to, without any tricks. 

Clo. If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they shall 
be jades tricks ; which are their own right by the 
law of nature. \ExU. 

Laf A shrewd knave, and an unhappy.^ 

Count. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made 
himself much sport out of him: by his authority 
he remains here, which he thinks is a patent for his 
saudness; and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs 
where he will. 

Laf. I like him well ; 'tis not amiss : and I was 



to suggest — "] I, e. seduce. 

* I ama woodland feUaw, sir, &c.] Shakspeare is bat raidy 
guilty of such impious trash. And it is observable^ that then he 
always puts that into the mouth of hw fools, which is now grown 
the charecteristic of Ht^Jine gentknum. Wakbuktov. 

^ ' ■ unhappy."] L e. misckieoously waggish, wdncky. 
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about to teB yoiL Since I heard of the good lady *s 
deaths and that my kMtl your son was upon lus re- 
turn home, I moved the king my master, to sfeak 
in the behalf of my daughter; i^i^iichy in the mi- 
nority of them both, his majesty, out of a self-gm- 
okms remembranoe, did first propose: his highness 
hath promised me to do it: and, to stop up the 
displeasure he hath concaved against your son, 
thoe is no fitter matter. How does your ladyship 
Kkeit? 

ComU. With very much content, my lord, and I 
wish it happily efFecied* 

JUjf, His highness comes post finom Maraeilles, 
of as aUe body as when he numbered thirty; he 
will be here to-morrow, or I am deceived by him 
that in such intdligenoe hath sddom fiuled. 

QnaU. It rgoioes me, that I hope I shall see him 
ere I die. I have letters, that my son will be here 
to-night: I shall beseedi your lordship, to remain 
with me till they meet together. 

Lqf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners 
I might safely be admitted. 

Couni. You need but plead your honouraUe 
pri^ege. 

Zro/I Lady, of that I have made a bold charter; 
but, I diank my God, it holds yet 

■ 

Re-enter Gown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder*s my lord your son with a 
patch of velvet on*s face : whether there be a scar 
under it, or no, the velvet knows ; but 'tis a goodly 
patch of velvet: his left cheek is a cheek of 
two pile and a half, but his right cheek is worn 
bare. 

Laf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good 
livery of honour ; so, belike, is that. 
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do. But it 18 your carbonadoed^ face. 

Laf. Let us go see your son, I pray you; I long 
to taUi with the young noble soldier. 

Clo. 'Faith, there's a dozen of *em, with delicate 
fine hats, and most courteous feathers, which bow 
the head, and nod at every man. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. Marseilles. A Street. 

Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana, with two 

Attendants. 

HeL But this exceeding posting, day and night. 
Must wear your spirits low : we cannot help it ; 
But, since you have made the days and nights as one. 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 
Be bold, you do so grow in my requital. 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time ;-^ 

Enter a gentle Astringer.* 

This man may help me to his majesty's ear. 

If he would spend his power. — God save you, sir. 

Gent. And you. 

HeL Sir, I have seen you in the court of France. 

Gent. I have been sometimes there. 

HeL I do presume, sir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodness; 

» carbonadoed — ] i. e. scorched like a piece of meat for 

the gridiron. 

* Enter a gentle Astringer.] A gentle astringer b a gentleman 
falconer. The word is derived firom osterau or austerniM, a 
goshawk; and thus, says Cowell, in his Law Dictumary : " We 
usually call a falconer, who keeps that kind of hawk, an 
atutringer.** 
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And therefore, goaded with most sharp oocasionaf 
Which lay nice manners by, I pat you to 
The use of your own virtues, for the which 
I shall continue thankful. 

Gem. What's your will ? 

Hel. That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 
And aid me with that store of power you have, 
To come into his presence. 

Gent. The king s not here. 

Hel. Not here, sir? 

Gem. Not, indeed: 

He hence removed last night, and with more haste 
Than is his use. 

ffld. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

HeL jilts well that ends well; yet; 
Though time seem so adverse, and means unfit.— 
I do beseech you, whither is he gone? 

Gent. Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon ; 
Whither I am going. 

Hel. I do beseech you, sir. 

Since you are like to see the king before me. 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, I presume, shall render you no blame. 
But rather make you thank your pains for it: 
I ¥all come after you, with what good speed 
Our means will make us means.* 

Gem. This m do for you. 

Hel. And you shall find yourself to be well 
thank'd. 
Whatever falls more^— We must to horse again ; — 
Gro, go, provide. [Exeum. 



* Owr mstms will make us metms.'] Shak^Msre delights much in 
this kind of reduplicatioD^ •ometimesioastoobecaxeliunieaiiiiig. 
HdeoaiaTt^ t key wiUJjMowwitk suck speed oi the meant wkicktk^ 
ksve wUlgive them abuUy to acert. 
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SCENE IL 

Rousillon. TTie inner Court of the Countesses Palace. 

Enter Clowii and Parolles. 

Par. Good monsieur Lavatch/ give my lord 
Lafeu this letter: I have ere now, sir, been better 
known to you, when I have held familiarity with 
fresher clothes ; but I am now, sir, muddied in for- 
tune's moat, and smell somewhat strong of her 
strong displeasure. 

Clo. Truly, fortune's displeasure is but sluttish, 
if it smell so strong as thou speakest of: I will 
henceforth eat no fish of fortune's buttering. 
PirVthee, allow the wind.* 

Par. Nay, you need not stop your nose^ sir ; I 
spake but by a metaphor. 

Clo. Indeed^ sir, if your metaphor stink, I will 
stop my nose; or against any man's metaphor. 
Pr'ythee, get thee further. 

Par. Pray you, sir, deliver me this paper. 

Clo. Fob, pr'jrthee, stand away; A paper from 
fortune's close-stool to give to a nobleman ! Look, 
here he comes himself. 

Enter Lafeu. 

Here is a pur of fortune's, sir, or of fortune'* 
cat, (but not a musk-cat,) that has fallen into the 
unclean fishpond of her displeasure, and, as he says, 
is muddied withal: Pray you, sir, use the carp as 
you may ; for he looks like a poor, decayed, inge- 

^"-^^Idroaich,'] lliis b an undouhted, and perhaps inemedi* 
able, oomiption of some French word. 

aUom the wtaAl i. e. itand to the leeward of me. 
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nious, foolish^ rascally knave. I do pity his dis- 
tress in my smiles of comfort^ and leave him to your 
lordship. [Exit C3own. 

Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath 
cruelly scratched. 

Laf. And what would you have me to do ? *tis 
too late to pare her nails now. Wherem have you 
played the knave with fortune^ that she should 
scratch you^ who of herself is a good lady^ and 
would not have knaves thrive long under her? 
There*s a quart ieca for you: Let the justices 
make you and fortune frioida; I am for other 
business. 

far. I beseedi your honour^ to hear me one 
single word. 

Laf. You beg a single penny more: come^ yoo 
shall ha*t ; save your word. 

Far. My name, my good lord, is Pa^olles. 

Laf. You beg more than one word then^— Coi^ 
my passion! give me your hand: — ^How does your 
drum? 

Far. O my good lord, you were the first dmt 
found me. 

Laf. Was I, in sooth? and I was the first that 
lost thee. 

Far. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in some 
grace, for you did bring me out. 

Laf. Out upon thee, knave ! dost thou put upon 
me at once both the office of Grod and the devil ? 
one brings thee in grace, and the other brings thee 
out. \jLrumpets s(mnAI\ The king*s coming, I 
know by his trumpets. — Sirrah, inquire further 
after me ; I had talk of you last night : though you 
are a fool and a knave, you sliall eat;^ go to, follow. 

Far. I praise God for you. \ExearU. 

unt your word,"] i. e. joa need not ask; — ^heie it i». 
you skaU cat ;'} Fudle» has many^ of the Baoamenti oi 
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SCENE III. 
The same. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Flourish. Enter King, Countess, Lapsu, Lords, 

Grentlemen, Gtiards, &fc. 

King. We lost a jewel of her; and our esteem* 
Was made much poorer by it : but your son. 
As mad in folly, lacked the sense to know 
Her estimation home.^ 

Count. *Tis past, my liege: 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i^the blaze of youth ; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason's force^ 
Overbears it, and bums on. 

King. My honoured lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all ; 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him. 
And watched the time to ^oot. 

Laf. This I must say,-^ — 

But first I beg my pardon, — ^The young lord 
Did to his majesty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note ; but to himself 
The greatest wrong of all : he lost a wife. 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 

Falstifff and seems to be the character which Shakspeaie delighted 
to draw, a fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though justica 
required that he should be detected and exposed^ ytthiMviceiMUso 
Jk m Aim that he is not at last suflfered to starve. Jobmsov. 

* estetm — "] Meaning that his esteem was lessened in its 

value by Bertram's misconduct; since a person who was honoored 
with it could be so ill treated as Helena had been, and that with 
impunitj. 

9 home.'] That is, courtly, m itsJuU txUat. 
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Of richest ^es;^ whose words all ears took captive; 
Whose dear perfection, hearts that scom*d to serve, 
Humbly calFd mistress. 

King. Praising what is lost. 

Makes the remembrance dear. ^Well, cdl him 

hither; 

We are reconciFd, and the first view shall kill 
All repetition :* — Let him not ask our pardon ; 
The nature of his great offence is dead. 
And deeper than oblivion do we buty 
The incensing relicks of it: let him wproach, 
A stranger, no offender; and inform mm. 
So 'tis our will he should. 

Geni. I shall, my li^e. 

[^Exit Gentleman. 

King. What says he to your daughter ? have you 
spoke? 

Lqf. All that he is hath reference to your highness. 

King. Then shall we have a match. I have letters 
sent me. 
That set him high in fame. 

Enter Bbbtram. 
Laf. He looks well on*t. 

' Of richest eyef;] Shakapeare means that her beaaty had 
astonished those, who, haying seen the greatest number of fiur 
women, might be said to be me rkkest in ideas of beaaty. 

« tkejirst view »haU kiU 

All repetition:'] The first interview tkall put an end to all 
recollection of the past, Stakspeaac is now hastening to the end 
flf the play, finds his matter sufficient to fill up his re mainin g 
scenes, and therefore, as on such other occasions, contracts hb 
dialogue and precipitates his action. Decency xeqvdred that Ber* 
tram's double crime of craelty and disobedience, joined likewise 
with some hynocrisy, should raise more resentment} and that 
though his momer might easily forgive him, his king should more 
pertinaciously vindicate his own authority and Helen's merit. Of 
all this Shakspeare could not be ignorant, but Shakspeare wanted^ 
to conclude lus play. Johnsok. 
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King. I am not a day of season^^ 
For thou may*8t see a sun-shine and a hail 
In me at once : But to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way ; so stand thou forth, 
The time is fair again. 

Ber. My high-repented blames/ 

Dear sovereign pardon to me. 

King. All is whole; 

Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let's take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick'st decrees 
Tlie inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them : You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege : at first 
I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst maie too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impression of mine eye infixing. 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me. 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scom*d a fair colour, or expressed it stol'n; 
Extended or contracted all proportions. 
To a most hideous object : Thence it came. 
That she, whom all men praisM, and whom 

myself. 
Since I have lost, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The dust that did offend it 

King. Well excused: 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
From the great compt: But love, that comes too 

late. 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried. 



^ I am not a day of season,"] That is, of unitUerrupted rain: 
one of tho§e wet days that usually happen about the yernal equinox. 

* My kteh-repented blames,'] High-repented blames, are fiuilti 
repented of to the height, to the utmost. 
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To the great sender turns a sour offence, 
Crying, That's good that's gone: our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have. 
Not knowing them, until we know thdr grave: 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust. 
Destroy our friends, and after weep thdr dust: 
Our own love waking cries to see what's done. 
While shameftd hate sleeps out the afternoon* 
Be this, sweet Helen's knell, and now forget her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin : 
The main consents are had; and here we'll stay 
To see our widower's second marriage-dw. 

Count. Which better than the first, O dear hea- 
ven, bless! 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cease 1 

Lqf. Come on, my son, in wh<Nn my house's 
name 
Must be digested, give a favour from you, 
To sparkle m the spirits of my daughter, 
That she may quickly come.-^By my old beard. 
And every hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead. 
Was a sweet creature^ such a ring as this. 
The last that e'er I took her leave at court, 
I saw upon her finger. 

Ber. Hers it was not. 

King. Now, pray you, let me see it; for mine 
eye. 
While I was speaking, oft was fasten'd to't.-«^ 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it Helen, 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what should stead her most ? 

Ber, My gracious sovereign, 

Howe'er it pleases you to take it so, 
•The ring was never hers. 

Count. Son, on&dylife. 
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I have seen her wear it; and she reckon*d it 
At her life's rate. 

Laf. I am sure, I saw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceived, my lord, she never saw it : 
In Florence was it from a casement thrown me,' 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contained the name 
Of her that threw it : noble she was, and thought 
I stood ingag'd :^ but when I had subscribed 
To mine own fortune, and informed her folly, 
I could not answer in that course of honour 
As she had made the overture, she ceased, 
In heavy satisfaction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. 

King. Plutus himself, 

That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine,^ 
Hath not in nature^s mystery more science. 
Than I have in this ring : *twas mine, *twas Helenas, 
Whoever gave it you : Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourself. 
Confess 'twas hers,® and by what rough enforcement 

^ In Florence toas itfrofn a casement thrown me,"] Bertram still 
continues to have too little virtue to deserve Helen. He did not 
know indeed that it was Helen's ring^ but he knew that he had it 
Dot from a window. Johnsok. 

^ noble she was, and thought 

I stood ingag*d :] Ingaged, in the sense of unengaged, is a word 
of exactly the same formation as inhabitable, which is used by 
Shakspeare and the contemporary writers for uninhabitable. 

Ma LOVE. 

f Plutus himself. 
That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine,'] Plutus, thii 
grand alchemist, who knows the tincture which confers the pro- 
perties of gold upon base metals, and the matter by which gold is 
multiplied, by which a small quantity of gold is made to communi- 
cate its qualities to a large mass of base metal. 

• Then, if you know 

That you are well acquainted with yourself. 
Confess *twas hers,"] The true meaning of this expression vs. If 
you know that your faculties are so sound, as that you have the 
jrroper consciousness of your own actions, and are able to recoUect 
and relate what yoo have done, tell me, &c. Johnsoit. 

K K 2 
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You got it from her: she caird the saints to surety. 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, 
(Where you have never come,) or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 

Ber. She never saw it. 

King. Thou speak*st it fidsely, as I love mine 
honour ; 
And mak*st conjectural fears to come into me, 
MThich I would fain shut out : If it should prove 
That thou art so inhuman, — ^*twill not prove so ; — 
And yet I know not:^»thou didst hate her deadly. 
And she is dead ; which nothing, but to dose 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe, 
More than to see this ring. — Take him away. — 

[Guards seize Bbrtbam. 
My fore-past proofs, howe*er the matter fall. 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity. 
Having vainly fear*d too little.* — Away with him ; — 
We*ll sift this matter further. 

Ber. If you shall prove 

This ring was ever hers, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet she never was. [Exit Bsrtram, guarded. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King. I am wrapp*d in dismal thinkings. 

Gent, Gracious sovereign. 

Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not ; 
Here's a petition from a Florentine, 
Who hath, for four or five removes, come short* 

* My fore'patt proofs, &c.] Tlie proofs which I have already 
had are suffident to show that my fears were not imrji and iiratioDar. 
I have rather been hitherto more easy than I ooght, and have 
unreasonably had too little fear. Jo h n so v . 

' Who hath, for four or Jive removes, come short, &c.] Who 
hath missed the opportunity of presenting it in person to your ma- 
jesty, either at Marseilles, or on the load mm thence to Rou- 
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To tender it herself. I undertook it, 
VanauishM thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the poor suppliant, who by this, I know, 
Is here attending: her business looks in her 
With an importing visage ; and she told me. 
In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 
Your highness with herself. 

King. [Reads.] Upon his many protestations to 
marry me, when his wife was dead, I blush to say 
it, he won me. Now is the count Ttousillon a 
widower ; his vows are forfeited to me, and my 
honour*s paid to him. He stole from Florence, 
taking no leave, and I follow him to his country 
for justice: Grant it me, king; in you it best 
lies ; otherwise a seducer Jlourishes, and a poor maid 
is undone. Diana Capulst* 

Lcif. I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, and toll 
him:* for this, I'll none of him. 

King. The heavens have thought well on thee, 
Lafeu, 
To bring forth this discovery. — Seek these suitors : — 
Go, sp^dily, and brin^ again the count. 

[^Exeunt GenUeman, and some Attendants. 
I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady. 
Was foully snatch'd. 

Count. Now, justice on the doers ! 

Enter Bertram, guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, since wives are monsters to 
you, 

fillon, in consequence of having been four or five removes behind 
70U. Malone. 

* I xvill buy me a son-in-law in a fair, and toll hira:] i. e. 1*11 bu^ 
me a son-in-law as they buy a horse in a fidr; tout him^ i. e. enter 
him on the totd or toU-hooV., to prove I came hooestly by 
him^ and ascertain my title to him. 
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And that vou fly them as you swear them lorddup. 
Yet you desire to marry. — ^What woman's that? 

Re^enier Gentleman, with Widow, and Diaita. 



ia. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet; 
My suit, as I do understand, you know. 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 

Hid. I am her mother, sir, whose aee and honour. 
Both suffer under this complaint we oring, 
And both shall cease,' without your remedy. 

King. Come hither, count ; Do you know these 
women? 

Ber. My lord, I neither can, nor will deny 
But that I luiow them: Do they charge me further? 

Dia. Why do you look so strange upon your wife ? 

Ber. She's none of mine, my ford. 

Dia. If you shall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is mine ; 
You give away heaven's vows, and those are mine ; 
You give away myself, which is known mine; 
For I by vow am so embodied yours. 
That she, which marries you, must marry me, 
Eidier bodi, or none. . 

Laf. Your reputation \To Bbbtram.1 eomes 
too short for my daughter, you are no husrand for 
her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and desperate crea- 
ture. 
Whom sometime I have laugh'd with: let your 

highness 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour. 
Than for to think that I would sink it here. 

% Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill 
to friend, 

9kaU cease,] i. e. deoeaie, die. 
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T\\\ your deeds gain them : Fairer prove your ho- 
nour. 
Than in my thought it lies ! 
. Dia. Good my lord, 

Ask him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 

King. What say*st thou to her ? 

Ber. She*s impudent, my lord ; 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

Dia. He does me wrong, my lord; it I were so, 
He might have bought me at a common price : 
Do not believe him : O, behold this ring. 
Whose high respect, and rich validity,* 
Did lack a parallel ; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o* the camp. 
If I be one. 

Count. He blushes, and *tisit: 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem 
Conferr'd by testament to the sequent issue. 
Hath it been ow'd and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring's a thousand proofs. 

King. Methought, you said,^ 

You saw one here in court could witness it. 

Dia. I did, my lord, but loath am to produce 
So bad an instrument; his name's Parolles. 

Lqf. I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 

King. Find him, and bring him hither. 

Ber. What of him? 

He's quoted* for a most perfidious slave. 
With all the spots o'the world tax'd and debosh'd ; 
Whose nature sickens, but to speak a truth : ^ 



and rick validity J Vatidify means tw/iff . 

* Methought, you haui,'\ The poet has here fatffA himadCr* 
Diana has said no such thing. Blackstone. 
. • He$ quoted — ] i. c. notrdf or olfierved, 

^ JVhont nature mckent, Imi to speak a trutk:"} i. e. anfy Ho speak 
a truth. 
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Am I or that, or this, for what hell utter. 
That will speak any thine ? 

King. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber. I think, she has: cert^n it is, I Iik*d her, 
And boarded her i*the wanton way of youth : 
She knew her distance, and did angle tor me. 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint. 
As all impediments in fancy's course' 
Are motives of more fimcy ; and, in fine. 
Her insuit coming with her modem grace. 
Subdued me to her rate : she TOt the ring ; 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 

Dia. I must be patient; 

You, that tum*d off a first so noble wife. 
May justly diet me.* I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will lose a husband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home. 
And give me mine again. 

Ber. I have it not 

King. What ring was yours, I pray you ? 

Diiz. Sir, much like 

The same upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring ? this ring was his of 
late. 
. Dia. And this was it I gave him, bein^ a-bed. 

King. The story then goes false, you threw it him 
Out of a casement. 

Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

* '^'^^ all impediments inftmcy's amr$e^ &c.] Eoeni ihu^ thai 
ebttmcts Icve it on occasion by vMck hoe is heightened. And, to 
conclude^ her solicitation concurring xoith her fashionable appear' 
once, she got the ring. I am not oertdn that I have attained die 
tnie meaning of the word modem, which, perhi^, signifies fa< 
ther meanly pretty, Johnson. 

* May justly diet me,} May justly make me fiist^ by depriving 
me (as Desdemona says) of the rites for which I love yon. 
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Enter Parolles. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess, the ring was hers. 

King. 1 ou boggle shrewdly, every feather starts 

you. 

Is this the man you speak of? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 

King. Tell .me, sirrah, but, tell me true, I charge 
you. 
Not fearing the displeasure of your master, 
(Which, on your just proceeding, FU keep off,) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you ? 

Par. So please your majesty, my master hath 
been an honourable gentleman ; tricks he hath had 
in him, which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpose : Did he love 
this woman ? 

Par. 'Faith, sir, he did love her ; But how ? 

King. How, I pray you ? 

Par. He did love her, sir, as a gentleman loves a 
woman. 

King. How is that? 

Par. He loved her, sir, and loved her not. 

King. As thou art a knave, and no knave : — 
What an equivocal companion * is this ? 

Par. I am a poor man, and at your majesty's 
command. 

Laf. He's a good drum, my lord^ but a naughty 
orator. 

Dia. Do you know, he promised me marriage ? 

Par. Taith, I know more than FU speak. 

King. But wilt thou not speak all thou know*8t ? 

Par. Yes, so please your majesty ; I did go be- 
tween them, as I said; but more than that, he 
loved her, — ^for, indeed, he was mad for her, and 
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talked of Satan, and of limbo, and of furies, and I 
know not what: yet I was in that credit with them 
at that time, that I knew of their going to bed; 
and of other motions, as promising her marriage, 
and things that would derive me ill will to speak of, 
therefore I will not speak what I know. 

King. Thou hast spoken all already, unless thou 
canst say they are married : But thou art too fine* 
in thy evidence ; therefore stand aside. — 
This ring, you say, was yours ? 

Dia. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it 
you? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it. 

King. Who lent it you? 

Diq. It was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it then ? 

Dia. I found it not 

King. If it were yours by none of all these ways. 
How oould you give it him ? 

2)iat I never gave it him. 

Laf. This woman's an easy glove, my lord ; she 
goes off and on at pleasure. 

King. This ring was mine, I gave it his first wife. 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I 
know. 

King. Take her away, I do not like her now ; 
To prison with her: and away with him. — 
Unless thou telFst me where thou hadst this ring. 
Thou diest within this hour. 

Dia. rU never tell you. 

. King. Take her away. 

Dia. ril put in bail, my liege. 

'. I think thee now some common customer.* 



Bui thou art too fine -»] TooJSme, too foil of finesae, 
too artful. A French exprenkn-^tropJSne. 
' "^-— cM^omer.] i. e.acomnionwoiDaii. 
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Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas you. 

King. Wherefore hast thou accused him all this 
while? 

Dia. Because he*s guilty, and he is not guilty; 
He knows, I am no maid, and he'll swear to't : 
ril swear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life; 
I am either maid, or else this old man's wife. 

[^Pointing ta Lafsu. 

King. She does abuse our ears; to prison with 
her. : 

Dia. Grood mother, fetch my bail. — Stay, royal 
sir; lExit Widow. 

The jeweller, that owes the ring, is sent for. 
And he shall surety me. But for this lord, . 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himself. 
Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him t - 
He knows himself, my bed he hath defil'd;^ 
And at that time he got his wife with child : 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one kick ; 
So there's my riddle, One, that's dead, is quick; 
And now behold the meaning. 

Re-enter Widow, with Helena. 

King. Is there no exorcist ** 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is't real, that I see ? 

Hel. No, my good lord ; 

'Tis but the shadow of a wife you see. 



^ He knows himself^ &c.] The dialogue is too long^ since the 
audience already knew the whole transaction; nor is there any 
reason for puzzling the King and playing with his passions; but it 
was much easier (han to make a pathetl^ interview between He- 
len and her husband, her mother, and the King. Johnson. 

* exorcist — ] Shakspeare invariably uses the word fTor- 

cist, to imply a person who can r^se spirits, not in the usual sense 
of one that can lay them. 
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The name^ and not the thing. 

Ber. Both^ both; O, pardon! 

Hel. O9 my good lord, when I was like this nmd, 
I found you wond'rous kind. There is your rihgj 
And, look you, here's your letter; This it says, 
fFhenJrom myjinger you can get this ringj 
And are by me with cnildj &c. — This is done : 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won ? 

Ber. If she, my liege, can make me know this 
cleariy, 
ril love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue. 
Deadly divorce step between me and you 1 — 
O, my dear mother, do I see you living? 

Laf. Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep anon : — 
Good Tom Drum, \To Pabollbs.] lend me a hand- 
kerchief: So, I thank thee; wait on me home, 1*11 
make sport with thee: Let thy courtesies alone, 
they are scurvy ones. 

King. Let us from point to point this story know. 
To mue the even truth in pleasure flow: — 
If thou be*st yet a fresh uncropped flower, 

[To Diana. 
Choose thou thy husband, and Til pay thy dower; 
For I can guess, that, by the honest aid. 
Thou kept*st a wife herself, thyself a maid. — 
Of that* and all the progress, more and less. 
Resolvedly more leisure shall express: 
All yet seems well ; and, if it end so meet. 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 

[Fiourish. 
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/ .' ;-; '^Advancing. 

. . '. • # . • - 

TAe kings a beggar ^ nom the play is done: 
All is well ended^ if this suif be won, 
That you express content ; which we will pay, 
With strife to please you, day exceeding day: 
Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts \^ 
Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts. 

[Exeunt^ 
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' Oicr« he ydur patience then, andyoure our part a^] The mean-' 
ing is:. Giant ua then your patience; hear us without intexruption. . 
^mf t^e our parts y uiat.is^ support and defend us. 

^ Thb pl^yj|a& loany. delighttul scenes, though not sufficiently 
probable^ mi^occ^ htLppy characters, though not new, nor pro- 
duced by any^4^''k0^^ciclgep^^^i™<^°>^i^^'^* Parolles is a 
boaster and >-Cowar3j,.)Nich as t;ias always been the sport of the 
stage, but perhaps tiffeVd^^raised insane laughter or contempt than in 
the hands (ni^hakspeare;- -' ...^i :- 

I canindt roeoQcikr my jbeart ti'-Beftramj a man noble without 
generosity, and young. M^thout ^ruth; who marries Helen as a 
coward;- and leaves her as a pid&igate: when she is dead by hb 
unkindness, sneaks home to a second marriage, is accused by a 
woman VhooCi he has wronged, defends himself by falsehood, 
and is dismitted to happiness. 

Tlie stoiy of Bertram and Diana had been tdd before of Mari- 
ana and Aii^do, and, to confess the truth, scarcely merited to be 
.iiearda-ieconcltime. JoHirsoir. 
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